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ACT I, 

Scene 1. — ^Tjie Abode of the Demon At.cohol. 

Imjp» discovered round cauldron^ labelled Rhymes'^ They 
hustle ahout^ fetching words that rhyme with each other ^ 
and putting them into the cauldron^ over which an imp 
presides. An imp goes off and fetches a labels “ Bones ” ; 
another goes off and fetclm another label, “ Jones,"^^ They 
both put labels into cauldron, which the presiding imp stirs 
up. A third imp fetches a label, “ Town ” ; a fourth 
fetches a label, “ Brown,^^ Both labels are thrown into 
cauldron. First imp fetches laid, ‘‘ Myth ** ; second imp 
fetches label, ^*3mith,^' Both labels thrown into cauldron. 
Presiding imp stirs them all up together. Flames issm from 
cauldron as each pair of labds is thrown in, Gong, The 
Demon Algohoia appears through scene, 

AU It is a Demon's fate that every time 

He speaks he must express himself in rhyme, 

And though to do my utmost 1 endeavour, 

For rhyme and metre IVe no oar whatever. 

So, business being slack, I’ve ordered you. 

My faithful imps (a most painstaking crew). 

With careful judgment and discretion wary. 

To cook me up a Khyming Dictionary, 

Which I can study in my hours of leisure. 

Is the job finished ? 

[Imps imply assent, A large volume labelled “ Rhyming 
Dictionary'' rises out of, cauldron amid flames. 
Alcohol takes it and opens it, 

• Here’s indeed a treasure ! 

{to iwp«)*Be ofEI I thank you all! (They go off,) Now that 
they've gone 

rU have an hour’s study all alone, (Cauldron sinks 
through trap,) 

. . [Alcohol sits on rock and opens book. 
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Of jin^rling: rhymes here is a storehouse, quite— 

(t'cads) “ White,* bright, light, tight, light, might, sight, bite, 
hight, kite ” ; 

“ Clue, Jew, true, blue, ruo, new, too, few, do, coo ! ” 

Faiuy Robebud appears. 

{amoyeJ) Come in ! 

Rose. Good morning ! 

AL Who the deuce are you ? 

Rose. A fairk’ — and my name is Rosebud. 

AU Is it 1 

Greatly indebt<H to you for this visit. 

What do you want? 

Rose. With worry I’m quite di^zy ; 

{imploruufl}/) I want your help 1 
AL {reverting to book), Some other time : I'm busy. 

Rose. That’s very rude, and rudeness I detest. 

(pitiahlg) I’m in an awful fix ! 

AL Are you V Poor old girl ! All right, I’ll do my best. 

Rose (almost crying). Of all good fairies I’m the most unlucky ! 

For everything goes wrong ! 

AL Now look here, ducky, 

I twig your methods. Every blessed time 

You make a point of leaving it to me to find the rhyme ; 

That’s an old dodge of yours — your favourite ticket— 

It’s all very well, young woman, but it isn’t cricket. 

Bose {speaking prose). Come, I don’t want to bo hard on 
you. Wo’rc quite alone, and nobody will know. Your verse 
is abominably faulty ; suppose we drop into prose V 

Al. Well, that’s very nice of you. It’ll save a lot of trouble. 
T hese confounded rhymes simply drive me crazy. 

Rose. Yes — they’re not your strong point. I’ve heard you 
rhyme “ side-board with “ school-board ” I 
Al. Well, what’s the matter with that ? 

Rose. And “ well-wisher ” with “ extinguisher ” I You know 
you’re a perfect goose I 

Al. Well, never mind that now. Sit down. Rosy, and let’s 
bo cosy. Come, tlvai's not so bad I 

Rose. Cosy, indeed ! You surely don’t expect me to be cosy 
with a prson of your stamp ! You seem to forget that I’m a 
good fairy. Good fairies have to be very particular. 

How dull. 

Rose. It is dull. Now, I’ve an aunt who is n bad fairy — 
dark, black hair, heavy eyebrows, drosses in black and red 

satin 

Ah /know*her. 
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Wdl, you’ve no idea what a good time fi/ie has— 
although she’s not received. However, to business. 

AX* (seductively). Now, come and sit here — do I 

Bose, You’ve such a way with you, I never did! Well, 
lust for once, although it’s really very wrong. (She sits hy 
him ; he puts his arm round her ivaist,) Now, do behave ! 
(Removes his arm.) I’m not my aunt, you know ! Now, it’s 
my duty as a Good Fairy to watch over respectable young 
couples and bring their courtship to a happy termination, and 
it’s your duty as a Demon to thwart this intention by every 
means in your power. Now, there’l been very little doing in 
my line of late — and I’ve readved a pretty strong hint from the 
Fairy Queen that if 1 don’t find a worthy young couple to 
protect, whoso courtship is threatened with destruction by a 
Malevolent Demon, my office will l>c abolished, and I shall 
bo relegated to dance in the back rows with the stout ones. 
And that's a pretty look-out, isn’t it 1 

Al, It isn’t cheery. But where do I come in ? 

Bose, ril tell you. After a deal of trouble I’ve found the 
very people I want — a mild young clergyman of blameless life, 
and a very respectable hospital nurse, who are over head and 
ears in love with each other. Now, the hospital nurse 

Al. Pretty? 

Bose, Fine girl — is pursued by Colonel Sir I’rcvor Maulevorer, 
a wicked Baronet in the Life Guards, whoso intentions towards 
her arc too dreadful to talk about. Will you believe it, this 
bold, bad man actually intends to carry her off to his flat in 

Al. I know — Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Bose. Not this time — Whitehall Mansions, 

Al Oh, naughty, naughty! But are you .sure of your 
fixets ? 

Bose. No doubt at all about them. Why, I’ve seen him 
making love to her 1 

Al. Sure he doesn’t want to marry her ? 

Bose. Want to marry her ! Don’t I tell you he’s a Baronet ! 

Al. I see— a bad Baronet ! 

Bose. Why, aren’t all Baronets bad ? One would think you’d 
never read a shilling shocker in your life ! Now, I want you to 
introduce yourself to Sir TrovoV Maulevcror and explain that 
you’re h*. Familiar Spirit — that you know he entertains the 
worst designs against this young woman, and that you are 
willing to help him in every way. He’ll jump at your offer. 
You’ll carry her off to Whitehall Mansions, and I’ll interfere 
just in time — before any mischief happens, you know — and 
restore her to the arms of her faithful clergyman. 
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At (who has been listemiig in amazement). Wel1| I’m da — 
(recollects himself beg pardon ! 

Bose, Oh, don’t mind me, George. 

At I really couldn’t help it. It relieves one’s feelings. 
Besides, it’s so expressive. 

Rose, And so true. 

At Eh? Ah — yes — ^yes — exactly. But look here, for a 
Good Fairy you’re an uncommonly cool hand. 

Rose, G^od Faivies are naturally cooler than Demons. 

At But, I say, aren’t you playing it rather low down for a 
Good Fairy ? ' 

Rose. What do you mean ? 

At Respectable young girl, you know — clerical lover — ^bad 
Baronet— flat in Whitehall Mansions, eh ? 

Rose. Well, you are squeamish! Don’t I tell you that I 
mean to rescue her and restore her to her young man before any 
harm can possibly happen ? 

At Yes, you did say that. But, Rosy — come a little nearer. 

Rose, No, it’s not right. Besides, your scales scratch. 

At (wheedlingly). What am I to get for this, eh ? 

Rose. Get for it ? Oh, you don’t want to get anything for it. 
A good action is its own reward. (Aside,) He’s rather a dear ! 
I wish ho wasn’t so spotty ! 

At Now, if I get you out of this scrape — (I’m thinking of 
settling, you know) — if I get you out of this scrape, and we 
make it all trumps, eh ? What do you say. Rosy ? 

’ Rose. Oh, I couldn’t think of it! That is a matter that I 
must absolutely decline to discuss— at present. Now, I must be 
off. I’ve got to change a respectable young plumber and a good 
plain cook into Harlequin and Columbine — and the electric light 
is a consideration. [^Backing towards opening. 

At But look hero, don’t be in a hurry. Suppose it turns out 
all right, eh? 

Rose. Well, if you carry off the young woman — md-if I 
interfere just in time — and if I succeed in reuniting the young 
people— and if the Fairy Queen is pleased — and if I’m not 
relegated to the back rows among the stout ones — ^and if it all 
turns out trumps-— 

At (eagerly). Well? 

Rose, Well^rilseel 

[She steps bach into opening^ which closes. Stage darkens. 

. End of Scene I. 
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Scene II. — Interior op the Vicarage ok S. Parabola. 

The Rev. Alotsids Parfitt discovered playing “ The Lost 
Chord^ on harmonium. Camera with stands etc., Mrs. 
Crumble, his housekeeper, also discovered, 

Aloy. Mrs. Crumble— 

Mrs, C. Yes, sir. ,i 

Aloy, I am expecting a few friends to luncheon. Sir Trevor 
Mauleverer, Miss Clarissa Whortle 

Mrs, 0 , The young lady which he*s going to marry, sii* ? 

Aloy, Never mind that — and Nurse Jane Collins, who is in 
attendance on Lady Whortle. 

Mrs, C. Yes, sir — the young lady which you're going to 
marry, sir. 

Aloy. Sir Trevor an<l I are certainly engaged to these young 
ladies, but that is not now the question. We will confine our- 
selves, if you please, to the question, which is — what do you 
propose to give us for luncheon ? 

Mrs, G, There’s yesterday’s chicken, sir, which will make a 
beautiful “ devil.” 

Aloy, Er — no, I think not, I should prefer yesterday’s 
chicken cooked in any other way. A salmi, for instance. 

Mrs, C, And tlicre’s a nice little leg of lamb that came from 
Wales yesterday. ’Diat, with apple dumplings and an open 
jam tart and custards 

Aloy, Will do extremely well. At half-past one, Mrs. 
Crumble. 

Mrs, C, It shall be ready, sir. Oh, sir, I do hope Miss Clarissa 
will bo happy with Sir Trevor I 

Aloy, Why should you concern yourself about that, Mrs, 
Crumble ? 

Mrs, G, Why, sir, these military baronights ! Well, I can’t 
say as I diolds with military baronights. 

Aloy, (reproachfully), IIow unjust you arc! What harm 
have military baronets ever done to you, Mrs. Crumble ? 

Mrs, C, Lor, sir, no harm whatever! The idea! Only in 
all the suades as I ever read, whenever I come across a military 
baronight I know as he’s going to turn out unsatisfactory. 

Aloy, You need have no apprehension in this instance. Sir 
Trevor Mauleverer is one of my oldest friends — a thorough 
English gentleman of the best type. 
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Mrs. C. Pm very glad to hear it, sir, for Miss Clarissa 

Aloy, Now never mind Miss Clarissa. You can go, Mrs. 
Crumble. 

Mrs. C. Yes, sir. [Exit Mbs. Crumble. 

Aloy. Mrs. Crumble’s questions are inconvenient, and her 
deductions incorrect, but I am happy to say that I have con- 
trived to answer her without any violation of the truth. Sir 
Trevor is engaged, but not to Clarissa Whortle. I am also 
engaged, but not ^o Nurse Collins. So far, all is satisfactory, 
but what did Mrs. Crumble mean by her remark about military 
baronets ? Mere ignorant q)rejudice, of course. Trevor would 
never — ^no, no, of course not. It’s merely manner on his part — 

nothing but manner. Still, I do sometimes wish that he 

{Noise without.) Who is that ? Not the new curate, I hope. 


Enter Sir Trkvor in undress uniform. 

Btr T. Aloysius, my dear fellow 

Aloy. Trevor, my old friend I [^'Fhcy shake hands. 

Sir T. This is a critical moment, Aloysius! In an hour’s 
time we shall have achieved the good deed to which we solemnly 
pledged ourselves a year ago ! In one hour we shall be married 
men! 

Aloy. Yes — still, I cannot help wishing that the humane and 
unselfish work to which wc have so earnestly dedicated ourselvf's 
could have been achieved without resort to a deception which, 
harmless though it be, is a deception nevertheless. 

Sir T. I think you are, perhaps, over-sensitive on this point. 
Eecolloct that, maddened with righteous indignation at the 
oppression to which weak, helpless, and submissive women are 
but too often subjected at the hands of arbitrary, dictatorial, and 
mercenary parents, wc solemnly vowed that we would devote 
ourselves, heart and soul, to the emancipation of the very first 
instances of such oppression that came to our knowledge — 
even though it were necessary to take the extreme course 
of marrying them in order to release them from such ?nhuman 
thraldom. 

Aloy. No doubt, no doubt, Clarissa’s father, Mr. Justice 
Whortle, au extremely irritable, arbitrary, and dictatorial old 
l)erson, insisted upon her marrying one of three men'bf wealth 
and title. 

Sir T. I had the honour of being one of the three. 

Aloy. You had the honour of being one of the three. Seeing 
no other way to avert the doom with which the helpless gill 
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was threatonod, I promised her that as soon as she came of age 
I would go so far as to make her my wife. She edme of age 
yesterday, and we are to be married before the Registrar 
to-day. 

Sir T, Prompt. 

Aloy, Yes, short reckonings make- long husbands. Nurse 
Collins is, I have no doubt, equally the victim of some 
description of oppression, and you, I am convinced, have 
equally sacrificed yourself at the altar yf altruistic self- 
abnegation. 

Sir T, {after a pause), Aloysiusf I am about to confide to 
you a secret whicli, hitherto, 1 have confided to no one. The 
lady whom you know as Jane Collins, the hospital nurse, is no 
other than the Lady Angela Wealdstone, only child of the 
haughty and despotic Marquis of llarrow ! 

Aloy, The lady who ran away from home a year ago V Bless 
my heart, you don’t say so! 

Sir T, The Marquis had insisted on her marrying the 
wealthy but disreputable Duke of Dander] y, whom she regarded 
with absolute detestation. At that time Lady Angela was a year 
under age and a Ward in Chancery. So, at my suggestion, she 
left her home, and, changing her name to Jane Collins, she 
entered herself as probationer at Bushey Heath Cottage Hospital. 
She is now a fully qualified nurse, and as such I procured 
her an engagement to attend On Lady Whortlc, who, as you 
know, is a chronic invalid. Lady Angela also came of ago 
yesterday, and we arc also to be married before the Registrar 
to-day. 

Aloy. Yes. There are, however, two points u))on which I 
confess my conscience is uneasy. Although I embarked ui)on 
my engagement to Clarissa from a simple sense of duty, I 
cannot conceal from myself that, despite a certain tendency to 
frivolity, which it will be my constant study to correct, I have 
grown to be strongly attach^ to Clarissa. 

Sir 1\ And, l^tween ourselves, I am devotedly fond of 
Angela. 

Aloy, •Indeed 1 I had no idea of this. 

Sir T, I am devotedly fond of Angela, hut as her affection 
for me is based entirely on the belief that I am sacrificing my 
life’s happiness to her interests, it won’t do to let her know, just 
yet, how ][)articularly happy I am to be permitted to do so. 
Now, what is the second point that exercises you ? 

Ahy, Why, the deception to which I have been a passive 
party — my having allowed everyone to suppose that I was 
engaged to Lady Angela, whereas I was really engaged to 
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Clarissa ! It is true that 1 never said as much to any one, but 
— I never contradicted it. 

Sir T. My dear boy, the arrangement was made with the full 
consent and connivance of both ladies, and no one has any right 
to complain. After all, what does it amount to? You are 
supposed to be engaged to Lady Angela, whereas you are really 
engaged to Miss Clarissa. I am supposed to be engaged to Miss 
Clarissa, whereas I am really engaged to Lady Angela— and 
both ladies enter, heart and soul^ into the arrangement ! 

{) 

[Enter Clarissa Whortle, and Lady Angela Wealdstonb. 
Lady Angela is dressed in the costume of a jftrofessional 
hospital nurse^ with long cloak, cottage bonnet, grey dress, 
white Mb and apron, etc. Clarissa wears a handsome 
mantle and elaborate picture hat. 

Cldr. (;politely). Good morning, Sir Trevor. Aloysiua, my 
dearly loved one ! (Embraces Ai^oysius.) 

Lady An. (politely). How do you do, Mr. Parfitt? Ti*evor, 
dearest Trevor, are we late ? (Embracing Sir Trevor.) 

Sir T. My dear Angela, you could never be too soon, and 
you never are too late. 

Lady An. (alarmed). Hush, Trevor — ^you forget I 

Sir T. No. I have confided our secret to Mr. Parfitt. 

Lady An. Have you ? And I have told Clarissa ! 

Clar. Yes ; Jane — I nie<in Lady Angela — has told me every- 
thing. 

Jjody An. You are not angry with me, Mr, Parfitt, for this 
innocent little deception V 

Aloy. I have, alas ! forfeited all right, Lady Angela, to bo 
hyixjrcritical where an innocent deception is concemei. 

Lady An. Oh, don’t take a professional view of so small a 
matter, Mr. Parfitt I If I had passed imder my own name, I 
should have been discovered at once, and restored by my 
trustees to my inhuman father’s custody. 

Aloy. {calmly). And is Clarissa happy ? 

Clar. Happy ! Ishould think so 1 Are we not to be married 
to-day ? Am 1 not to be made his whose noble altruism has 
rescu^ me from a doom worse than death itself? (Re^llecting 
herself.) Oh, 1 beg your pardon, Sir TreVorl 

Sir T. Pray don’t ! I quite understand. 

Clar. What I mean is that marriage, under compulsion, with 
any gentleman, however eligible, must bo distasteful to a girl 
whG*--*^' 
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Sir T. But I was not eligible. I was already, engaged to 
Lady Angela. 

Clar. Now, if you had been free 

Ahy, Clarissa, let us not pursue this painful theme into the 
embarrassing fields of illusive hypothesis. It is enough that 
your father insisted upon your marriage with a gentleman who, 
for whatever reason, was not to your taste, and that I interfered 
to prevent it. 

Lady An. It’s like a tale of old chivalry ! Two poor help- 
less maidens, in dire straits, rescued by two gallant knight- 
errants, who had pledged themsdves to sacrifice their life’s 
happiness in tlieir service I Ah, Trevor, I would that 1 were 
worthy of you 1 

Sir T. Take heart, Angela, it may bo that you are. 

Lady An. Dearest 1 

Clar. In one short hour we shall be each other’s. But before 
that can be, my father, who is going to open the Commission, 
will stop here on his way that you may photograph him in his 
robes. 

Aloy. It was so arranged yesterday. Everything is pre- 
pared. There is one i^oint to which I should like to draw your 
attention. In the presence of the Judge it is unhappily 
necessary that I should address myself in terms of endear- 
ment to Lady Angela, and that Trevor should direct his 
attentions to yourself. May I suggest that we do not over-act 
our parts ? 

Lady An. I’m sure, Mr. Parfitt, you are always most par- 
ticular upon that point. Such perfunctory endearments as are 
necessary to the situation have been performed by you with n 
delicacy — a self-restraint which 

Aloy. A — ^ycs. I — I was not referring to myself. Lady 
Angola. But, to be frank, I have noticed a tendency — unin- 
tentional, I need hardly say — on the part of our good friend 
Trevor in his attentions to Clarissa to unnecessarily accentuate 
the situation. That ho does so and that she reciprocates it in 
the waj'mth of their enthusiasm in a good cause, I am con- 
vinced ; but still — they do it. 

Sir T. My dear fellow, if I am to bo natural, I must not ho 
hampered. It has ever been tho maxim of the Mauleverers to 
do whaAjthey had to do with all tho energy at their command. 
It’s in tho blood. 

Aloy. I see. I didn’t know it was in tho blood — that makes 
a difTerence, of course. At the same time 

Clar. Aloysius, I think you are unjust. You cannot but be 
aware that we have to create a certain impression, and that we 
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must be realistic if we are to be convincing. 1 love you, dearest 
Aloysius, with a fervour — with a devotion 


Enter Mr. Justice Whortle in full roles and fullAyoitomed 
wig^ ushered by Mrs. Crumble. 

[Clarissa, turning to Sir Trevor with simulated affec^ 
tion^ continues — 

— with a devotion, with an enthusiasm which I can scarcely 
expect you, dearest Trevor, tio rival in the overflowing fulness 
of its intensity. It is not in man’s nature to do so, and 1 do 
not complain. (Lady Angela has crossed affectionately to 
Aloysius, who, formerly holding her at arm's length by the 
waist^ is much preoccupied by the proceedings of Clarissa tuith 
Sir Trevor.) 

Lady An, Aloysius, dearly loved one, tell me, shall the little 
sitting-room be pink or blue? 

Aloy. {preoccupied), I think, perhaps, a quiet plaid 

Judge {who has been watching them). Nearly finished your 
endearments ? They’re a little cloying ! 

Olar, (in affected surprise). Papa ! you hero already ! 

Judge, Yes, come now, be quick. I can’t keep the Grand 
Jury waiting. Where shall I sit ? Here? (Goes to chair up 
stage,) 

Aloy, That will do excellently. Sir John. Permit me. 
{Airanges robes, then focusses, rather nervously,) 

Lady An, Sir John, you must allow me to compliment you 
upon the impressive eiiect of your judicial robes. 

Judge, Rather tasty, 1 think. But it’s not so much the robes 
as the wig. There’s a great deal more in this wig than you’d 
^suppose, Miss Collins. 

Lady An, That 1 can quite believe. Sir John. 

Judge, Yes. Now observe. Without it {taking it off) X am 
simply an intellectual middle-aged gentleman of a refined and 
cultivated type ; but with it, Miss Collins {putting it on), I am 
at once the embodiment of the abstract Majesty of the Law — 
three centuries of the concentrated wisdom of both Houses of 
Parliament in tabloid form. {Business of focussing,) 

Olar, {aside to Lady Angela). Papa always keegs-his wig 
by his beside at night, and whenever argument runs high he 
puts it on,^ and mamma knocks under at once. 

Aloy, How would you like to be taken, Sir John ? Solemnly, 
ap .delivering a Judgment ? 

No, I think not. Humorously, as cutting a judicial 
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joke. Judicial humour is my strong point. A trial at law is 
an extremely serious matter for both parties, and both parties 
are generally in a condition of heart-aching despondency until 
the verdict is delivered. I hold it to be a kind act, a consider- 
ate act, and a consolatory act on the part of the Judge to relievo 
that depression, to dissipate that despondency, and to cause 
both parties to forgot, if possible, the important issues at stake 
by indulging them with a course of jocular comment — of light- 
hearted /ace^we, and in short, with a display pf general a — a 

Sir T. 'rornfoolery ? 

Judge, A — well, yes — ^thank y^u, Sir Trevor — that’s not 
quite tiie word I wanted, but something of that description. I 
Hatter myself that “Roars of laughter, in -which the learned 
judge could not help joining,” is a paragraph that appears more 
often in cases tried before me than in any other Court of J usticc 
in the kingdom. 

Aloy, (Jtimidly), But, if I may venture to make a suggestion, 
Sir John, a jocular attitude would be scarcely in keeping 
with 

Judge (angrily). But you may not venture to make a sug- 
gestion, Mr. Parfitt. 1 am not here to receive suggestions ! 
(Aloysius in great terror,) I am here to be photographed in 
my own fashion, and unless I am photographed in my own 
fashion, I will not be photographed at all. (Very' angry,) 

Clar, But, papa, do listen to reason 

Judge, Great Seal ! Haven’t I been listening to reason all 
the time I’ve been talking ? (Getting up,) However, there’s an 
end of the matter. Call my carriage. (Comes down,) 

Aloy, Oh, Sir John, pray don’t be angry! Indeed, I meant 
for the best 1 

Judge, “ Meant for the best I ” 

Clar, Papa, I’m so sorry I vexed you ! 

Judge. “ Sorry you vexed me ! ” 

Sir T, Come, Sir John, don’t bo severe' with my darling 
Clarissa — poor little popsy-wopsy, tiddle toddlecums! {Fond- 
ling her.) 

Jud^. “Popsy-wopsy, tiddle toddlecums!” (During this^ 
Aloysius has been expressing annoyance at Sin Trevor’s display 
of affection towards Clabisr.\, and is gesticulating to him to re- 
frain.) • If you are an epileptic, sir, say so, and you shall be 
treated accordingly. (Smkily resumes his seat, Ai^oysius at 
camera.) I am but little accustomed to be dictated to, and I 
will not submit to it — I will not submit to it. (Boiling with 
suppressed anger.) Are you ready, sir? 

Aloy. Quite ready, Sir John. (Judget suddenly assumes a 
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grotesque and jocular attitude and expression^ in strong contrast 
with his recent anger.) Steady, Sir John — keep your eye upon 
this picture. 

Judge {fw'ious), I will not keep my eye upon that picture. 
I uhall look where I please. {Resumes jocular attitude.) 

Aloy. {very frightened). Now then— one, two, three, four I 
{Puts cap on oaniera.) Thank you. Sir John. 

Judge {resuming his fury). And bo you may, sir. It is the 
last time I put myeplf to this inconvenience to meet your wishes. 

(2b Mbs, Crumble). Call my carriage. Good morning. 

i [Exit. 

[As soon as he hm gone Clarissa lushes to Aloysius, 
Lady Angela to Sir Trevor. 

Lady An. Now that that grumpy old gentleman has gone we 
can talk at our ease. 

Olar, Dearest Aloysius, you arc vexed. Don’t he angry with 
poor pai)a 1 He’s really very funny in Court. 

Aloy, It is not your i)apa, Clarissa, with whom I am vexed. 
I do think, Trevor (I am sure it’s unintentional), hut I do think 
that you and Clarissa overdo it. 

iSir T. My dear fellow, I must play the game I 

[J UDGE heard speaking without. Clarissa runs to Sir 
Trevor, Lady Angela to Aloysius. Clarissa 
and Sir Trevor as affectionate lovers^ Aloysius 
holding Lady Angela in a constrained attitude at 
arm's length. 


Judge enters. 

Judge. My three-cornered hat — forgot my three-cornered 
hat I Oh, here it is 1 {Finds his hat and exit.) 

Lady An. Has he really gone, Clarissa ? 

Clar. Yes, dear ; tho carriage has driven off at last I 

[Clarissa reverts to Aloysius and Lady Angela to $ir 
Trevor. 

Aloy. Then, my dear Clarissa, we should do well to repair 
once to the Registrar, and beg the good man to unite us with all 
convenient despatch. X confess that it pains me to ^avo to 
resort to an opposition establishment — it savours of disloyalty to 
my cloth — but there is no other way, and we will he married in 
church as soon as the civil process has made you mine beyond 
dispute. The fly is waiting. « ^ 

Sir T. And when you come back it, will be our turn to enlist 
that gentleman’s good services — ^and then it will be our painful 
duty to break the news tp our respective fathers-ip-law— I to 
thok jyra^uls— that won’t be pleasant — r 
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Aloy. And I to the Judge. That — that will require a little 
tact. 

Sir T. Just a little tact. By the Avay, excuse me for two 
minutes. They’ve been altering the regimental imiform 

Lady A. .What, again ? 

Sir T, Yes — and I want to send a wire to my tailor. I’ll bo 
back directly. Snt Trevok. 

Glar. Are you ready, dear Aloysius ? 

Aloy, Yes, yes; I’m ready. But if yoq will allow me to 
make: a suggestion, Clarissa, it scorns to me that the hat and 
mantle you are wearing are scarcely in accordance with the 
modest and unobtrusive nature of the process to which wo are 
about to submit ourselves. We — wo desire rather to avoid 
observation than to court it. 

Clar. Why, I bought this hat on purpose to do honour to the 
occasion I Besides, it’s too late now—l can’t go homo and 
change. 

Lady An, Let me make a suggestion. Pin up your skirt, 
take my bonnet and veil and apron and cloak, and tliim any one 
who secs you will bo sure to take you for mo. 

Aloy. Really, uiy dear Clarissa, Lady Angela’s kind and 
thoughtful proposal apj.M)ars to mo to solve the difticulty. 

Clar. {removing hat and mantle). Do you think so ? Well, 
if you wish it, of course it shall be done. But oh, Aloy sins, I 
gave seven guineas for that hat ! 

[Exit with Angela’s cloah^ honnet^ veil^ and apron^ 
leaving her own behind, 

Aloy, {very respectfully). And now. Lady Angela, that wo 
are alone, permit 1110 to express a modest hope that the per- 
functory embraces which the unfortunate but autocratic 
necessities of the situation have compelled mo to bestow ui)ou 
you have been conceived and executed with as much delicacy 
and personal repression as the distressing circumstances of the 
case permitted. 

Lady An, Mr. Parfitt, you liavo been, if anything, ffoo 
discreet. 

-d/oy. •Thank you, Lady Angela. If, in the reckless abandon- 
ment of the moment, I liavo boon too fiery — ^if I should unhappily 
have exceeded the strict linnt of what is customary between 
tngaged^ouples, I beg you will not attribute it to a desire to 
take an uLmanly advantage of the relations which are supposed 
to exist between us. 

Lady An. Mr. Parfitt, you have shown yourself throughout 
the transaction to be a gentleman who is actuated by an ex- 
aggerat^ly delicate appreciation of what is ^ to a lady whom 
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circumstances Lave placed in a most difficult and equivocal 
situation. 

Aloy, Lady Angela, I most respectfully bog to thank you 
for 

\Qony* At this moment the Fairy Bosbbud appears 
through hack of scene. They are both conscious that 
a third person is preJient, though they have not 
seen her. AiiOYSius suddenly changes his manner^ 
and addressing Lady Angela with effusion^ con- 
tinues — 

As I was saying, I respectfully thank you for the overwhelming 
love — the whole-souled affection — the unutterably tender de- 
votion with which you have so amply endowed me, niy respect- 
fully adored young friend ! 

Lady An. {as if suddenly conscious of the presence of a third 
person). But hush, my Aloysius, we are observed ! 

[They are much surprised at seeing the fairy. 

Lady An. Dear mo, what a very singular young person ! 

Aloy. May I be permitted to ask — whom I have the pleasure 
of addressing ! 

Rose. I am the Fairy Rosebud. I am here 

To help both you and Mr. Parfict, dear. 

Such love as yours we fairies much admire, 

And ril aifo^ the aid that you require. 

Aloy. But there’s some nastake — we are not in need of any 
nssistance at present. And In this costume — and at a Vicarage ! 
In all my experience 1 never saw anything so — so inadequate ! 

Lady An. It’s perfectly scandalous — in a V^icarage! 

I understand your feelings, and would spare ’em, 

But I’m a Fairy, and I’ve^o^ to wear ’em. 

In the fond love that you’ve just now protested 
As a Good Fairy I’m much interested ; 

Though threatened by a scheme of foulest tissue, 

Your love I’ll pilot to a happy issue ! 

^AXoy. But, really 

Lady An. I think, Mr. Parfitt, that if we make it quite clear 
to this young person that we are thoroughly competent to 
conduct our own affairs without supernatural intervention, she 
will, perhaps, be so good as to apply her protective machinery 
to some young couple to whom it may be of service. * 

Aloy. Really, Miss — a — a — I did not catch your name ? 

Bose. I am the Fairy Rosebud —I am here 

Aloy. Really, Miss Rosebud. I assure you that we havo no 
oecs^on. for your services. And if you are blessed with parents 
wHlft are still living, may we suggest that you repair at once to 
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old Mr. aad Mrs. Rosebud, and point out to them the absolute 
necessity of their providing you with an outfit that shall be in 
stricter accordance with prevailing prejudices. 

Rose, Don*t be absurd, but listen ere I go. 

A Wicked Demon, my official foe, 

Intends to carry otE your bosom’s pride — 

The fair Jane Collins, standing by your side-^ 

And place her in your hated rival’s poorer: 

This he’ll effect in less than half-an-hour. 

Rut do not fear, I shall be close at haftd 
To thwart the ill my demon^foo has planned. 

\_Ooing to opening. 

Aloy. Ilut, my good woman, permit mo to* assure you that 
you are entirely mistaken in supposing 

Hose, hlistakeii ! Happily for both your sakes 
The Fairy Rosebud never makes mistakes : 

You’ll* live her faultless judgment to extol — 

Rut one word more- -Beware of Alcohol ! {Disappears,) 

Lady An. Well, this places us in a pleasant predicament, 
Mr. PaiTitt ! That muddle-headed young woman is about to 
put her foot into it to an extent of which she has no notion. 

Aloy, It’s extremely embarrassing, Lady Angela. Sho 
wouldn’t give mo time to explain. 

Lady An, And then, ** Beware of Alcohol ” indeed I As if 
wo were addicted to anything of the kind. 

Aloy, I am sure. Lady Angela, wo are most abstemious — 
most abstemious. A glass of light claret or a little ginger 
Ixior 

Lady An, Do you really think she’s a fairy ? 

Aloy, Well, Lady Angela, I set up no pretensions to bo 
considered a judge of fairies, but she certainly appeared and 
disappeared in a most unaccountable manner. 

Lady An. Hero comes Clarissa— how astonished sho will 
be 

Aloy. I think, perhaps. Lady Angela, it would be better for 
me to break this embarrassing little incident to Clarissa on our. 
way to the Registrar's. Ah, here she is I 

Enter C^AtiissA in Lady Angela’s lonnet^ apron, cloak, 
streamers, etc,, and looking, with her veil down, exactly as 
Lady Angela looked at her entrance. 

Lady An. My dear Clarissa, the disguise is perfeot. No one; 
would Know you. 

IT. 


0 
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Enter Tbevob. 

Bir T* I’vo sent tbo wire. {Sees Clarissa and takes her for 
Ladt Angela.) My dear Angela, they'll be back in half-an« 
hour and then it will be our turn. {About to kiss her, with his 
arm around her waist) 

Glar, {raising ved). Sir Trevor, you mistake ! 

Aloy. Really, Trevor, it is getting beyond a joke. I don’t 
want to be selfish^ but I beg you to remember that, after all is- 
said and done, Clarissa is engaged to me. 

Sir T. My dear fellow|i a thousand pardons ! Really, Miss 
Whortle, I took you for Angela. I did, indeed. It’s a com- 
pliment to the disguise. Miss Whortle, and should be so 
taken. 

Aloy, Well, I think perhaps we had better be off before 
these comxdiments become overwhelming. By the way, 
Clarissa, a rather remarkable incident has hapjpened. I’ll 
tell you all about it as we go. As I was talking to Lady 
Angela 

S Eoceunt Aloybius and Clarissa, talking. 
• Our turn next, Angela. 

Lady An. Yes, our turn next! Oh, Trevor, when I gaze 
upon you and reflect that, solely to rescue me from the detest- 
able clutches of a profligate old scarecrow you have consented 
to sacrifice the instiocts, the emotion, the lesthetic essence of a 
lifetime, I am lost in adoring wonder ! 

Sir T. My dear Angela, you exaggerate— you do, indeed. It 
really gives me great pleasiuro to render you this service. 

Lady An. I exaggerate nothing! One cannot ex^gerato 
such heraic self-eflacement. There are no words in the English 
language to express it. I doubt if it could be done even in 
German I ^ow true it is that nobility of character is the only 
source of enduring love! Before 1 saw you 1 had formed my 
own ideal of manly perfection — it was not at all like you. But 
when 1 came to Know the calm beauty of your character, the 
noble and undemonstrative heroism with which you had devoted 
yourself to the succour of the helpless and the oppressed, I 
realized how insignifleant wore questions of mere physical 
attributes, and 1 long^ to soar into the moral Empyrean on 
the wings of such an Angel of Altruism as I had discovered my 
Trevor to be! 

Sir T. Thank you very much. iBut, really, 1 am almost to 
be envied, for, if you will permit me to say so, you are really 
an tetrem.^ attractive lady. 

La^ An; Attractive? bah! Why, look at me! What am 
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I ? 1 ask you, am I the kind of woman to inspire a heroic 
passion ? 

Sir 21 I think so— I think so. Pledged as I was to rescue, 
by process of matrimony, the very first oppressed woman I 
came across, without regard to age, station, or personal ap^ar- 
auce, I consider myself most fortunate in having found an 
oppressed one who is not only endowed with considerable 
personal advantages, but who is, moreover, a very agreeable 
and intelligent companion. • 

Lady' An, Ah, you say this to comfort me ! 

Sir T. No — ^no. "When I think w^iat you might have been 
and see what you are, I consider that I have really very little 
reason to complain. 

liady An, Oh, Trevor, how happy you make mo ! 

Sir T, And now may I suggest that, as Mr. and Mrs. Parfitt 
may return at any moment, you would do well to clothe yourself 
in her hat and cloak ? Then if we are seen on our way to the 
llegistrar by anyone we know I shall be supposed to be merely 
taking a drive with the young lady to whom I am supposed to 
be engaged. 

IjCidy An, How thoughtful you are I I won’t be two minutes I 

[Exit Angela. 

Sir T, (Joohing after her). Now that’s a most heavenly girl, 
and I’m the very happiest man in the world ! Dearest Angela ! 
She little guesses that I have occupied myself for many nights 
past in composing a ballad in which the full intensity of my 
affection has been (not unhappily, I think) expressed. 

[/Site down at hmmonium^plays a Symplmiy, At this 
moment if Ae Demon Alcohol rises from trap immedi- 
ately behind him, unpercsived by Sir Tbkvob. The 
Demon is dressed like a man about town, but othei*- 
wise presents the same aspect as in Act I, Sir 
Trevor sings the first note of the song, and the 
Demon, standing behind him, joins in. Sir Trevor 
wheels round on music stool, atid looks coolly at him, 
glass in eye, 

Al, Good morning, guv’nor I Hope you’re pretty well ? 

Sir T, May I ask whom I have the pleasure of addressing ? 

Al, Now, what d’ye take mo for ? 

Sir lineally it is difldcult to say. Not the new curate, I 
should ima^ne.. 

Al, Bahl Tm no enrate, though a man of merit. 

Buck up, old boss ! Tm yOur Familiar Sperrit I 

Sir T, [stiffly)* 1 recognize the familiarity. 
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Al. I am here 

To help you if you mean to persevere 
In your pursuit of Jane, attractive gipsy ! 

Oh^ she’s a fascinating pipsy-wipsy ! 

{Digs Sir Trevor in riU^ 

Sir T. (coldly). If this conversation is to be pursued, I must 
beg that when you have occasion to refer to that lady, you will 
observe a becomingly respectful reticence. Otherwise 

Al. All right., I’m fly, and don’t you ever doubt it. 

Now give it lip, and tell us all about it. 

Sir T. Really, sir, you Inake a very cool rctiuest. You can 
scarcely expect me to discuss my most delicate private alTairs 
with the very first Demon I happen to come across, 

Al, To that remark I merely answered Pooh ! 

If you won’t tell me, why then 111 tell you. 

You love Jane Collins, nurse to some girl’s mother, 

But --but {bothered for rhyme) — but she’s a girl of taste, and 
loves iinother ! 

Sir T. Allow me to assure you that you entirely misconceive 
the situation. Miss Collins is no other than 

Al* Now do be quiet : it’s the worst of crimes 

To interrupt a poor devil of a Demon when he’s fishing for 
his rhymes. 

To carry her away some means } ou search, 

And — and (bothered for rhyme) — ^and leave your hated rival 
in the lurch. 

Sir T. Once for all no, 1 will speak. Once for all I tell 

you that my intentions towards the young lady to whom you 
allude are of the most honourable description. In half an 
hour 

Al. Get out ! Don’t try to veil your conduct shady, 

'Why, Jane, hy this time, is a married lady ! 

Sir T. Nothing of the kind, sir I 

Al. Oho ! you roguey*pogey ! had young man I 
But never fear, I will assist yonr plan. 

Your rival shall be paid out, tit for tat. 

In half an hour you'll find her at your fiat I ’* 

through trap. 

Sir T. Here— stop ! Gone I What can he mean ? Does he 
presume to suggest that I, Sir Trevor Maulevereif^ the last 
representative of a long line of blameless Baronets, upon whose 
escutcheon there has never been the shadow of a shade, am 
capable of entertaining designs against the purity and peace of 
mind of my deyoted Angela? — ^Angela, who will be my wife in 
half an hour! But this is what it is to be a Baronet in the Life 
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Guards. It is too generally assumed by those who derive their 
ideas from works of sensational Hetion that we are all abandoned 
profligates ! Even my old friend Aloysiiis seems to misconstrue 
ray artificial attentions to his bride. In my moments of leisure 
I have composed a lament upon the subject which may tend, not 
in felicitously, to correct this unfortunate misconception, 

\Byinvj^}iony in orchestra. He takes mvsic from his 
pocket and comes down as if to sing. At this 
moment enter Aloysius and Cimrissa ; Aloysius 
somewhat preoccupiedf Clarissa in high spirits , 

Clarissa (dancing about the room)? We are married, Sir Trevor! 
Married, married, married 1 I am Mrs. Parfitt, Sir Trevor, and 
my beloved husband may defy my flinty-hearted father to do 
his worst ! 

Sir T. (talcing Clarissa by both hands). My dear Mrs. 
Parfitt, I heartily congratulate you. 

Aloy, (gently withdrawing her from Sir Trevor, as if appre^ 
hensive that he is about to embrace her). Yes. 'J'hank you. 1 
confess I do not contemplate the prospect of defying Sir John 
Whortlc without a certain degree of nervous apprehension. 
1 am afraid he may not be altogether pleased at what hhH 
occurred. (Asidcy sniffing,) Curious* smell of cheap lucifor 
matches I 

Sir T, He’ll bo furious — simply volcanic 

Aloy, (alarmed). Oh, you think he will ? 

Sir T, Pm sure of it ; but what of that ? You can snap your 
fingers under his very nose, and he can do nothing. 

Aloy, Oh, yes, I could do that. No doubt I could do that. 
But Pm not at all sure that snapping my fingers under the very 
nose of an extremely in itable Judge of the High Court is quite 
the best thing I do. 

Sir T, You must practise. It’s very easy. Like this 

[Sill Trevor snaps his fingers, Aloysius imitates^him 
with indifferent success, 

• Enter Akgela in Clarissa’s hat and cloak. 

Lady An, I’m quite ready, Trevor, Clarissa, luy dearest 
Clarissa, a thousand congratulations ! How do I look V 

CVar^ph, too sweet! 

Lady An, Come, Trevor. (Sniffing,) What a curious smell 
of cheap lucifer matches ! 

Sir T, Yes. A rather remarkable incident has happened 
sinoe you left the room. 

ia5y ilw, An incident? 
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Sir T. Tea. I’ll tell you dl about it as we go, {Talking 
as he goes off.) As 1 was sitting down to the haimonimn just 
now 

S Exeunt Sib Tbevob and Akgela. 
. And now, Aloysius, that we are 
alone together, and our married life has really begun, you must 
bo frank with me and tell mo all my faults, and I’ll try to 
correct them. 

Alog. Will you, really, Clarissa? That is indeed joyful 
news. Now, in the first place, 1 think my little girl is disposed, 
perhaps, to attach undue Wportance to the matter of costly 
raiment. 

Clar. Costly raiment? 

Aloy. If you knew how well a modest garb becomes you — 

such as the dress you are now wearing 

Clar. Oh, Aloysius, I look a pretty guy in these clothes I 
Aloy. Then 1 fear that frivolous and worldly distractions are 
not without a certain allurement for you. 

Clar. Of course I like to amuse myself, dear. Harmless 
amusement— 2 — 

Aloy. Oh, 1 was not referring to schoob feasts and mothers’ 
meetings. 1 allude to dinner parties, dances, and theatres. 

Clar. Of course, Aloysius, 1 shall do exactly as you wish. 
But liave you ever been to a theatre, dear ? 

Aloy. {with energy). Never I Most sui*cly never I 
Clar. They are really not so bad as you think. Good 
gracious ! what’s that I 

\^The Demon Alcohol appears throwjh •wall. Both nsc, 
Clarissa' clinging to Aloysius in great alarm. 
Clar. Oh, Aloysius, protect me! 

Aloy, Sir, this intrusion is unseemly. Who arc you, and 
whence do you come ? 

AU I come from where it is extremely warm, 

A most unpleasant duty to perform. 

For your return I have for sometime tarried. 

Aloy, {shortly). I am engaged. , 

AU You’re more than that — you’re married I 

But you’ve a rival, though you may forgot — 

A bold, bad, buccaneering Baronet ! 

And though you fancy you can now pooh-pooh him; 

1 am bis agent — and I take you to him ! 

[Demon seizes Clarissa, tvhisHng her atoa/y from 
Aloysius* arms on to trj^. They slowly descend. 
, . Aloysius exdaims, ** Clarissa f ** She sereamSf 

AtoysiuSi save we/” JJe endeavours to follow ^ 
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but is restrained by half a score of imps^ with 
flaming tordheSj who form a fiery cirde round him. 
Olabibba and Demon disajppearfrom vieWf Claiiibsa 
holding on to edge of trap^ from which she is with 
difficmty dislodged by imps. 

Picture. Red Fire* 

End of Act I. 


ACT It 

Scene I. — Croquet Lawn at Sir John Whortle’s 
Country House. 

Fairy Rosebud appears through a rosebush. 

Hose. Now I wonder what has happened? Alcohol was to 
have met me here at four to report progress, but of coui so lie’s 
behind time. 1 do hope he hasn’t made some stupid mistake ! 
(Alcohol appears through juniper bush.) Oh, here you arc at 
last 1 You’re late ! 

Al. A thousand pardons ! Driving here from town 
My brand-new Demon motor-car broke down ; 

A puncture long delayed me — this fatality 
Affects one's character for puncture -allty. 

Hose, Oh, don’t talk nonsense ! How are matters progressing ? 

Al. Capitally. I did just as you told mo. The Clergyman 
and the Hospital Nurse were married by the Registrar this 
morning. 

Fairy. Good I 

Al. As soon as they returned homo 1 appeared to them — toro 
the Hospital Nurse from her husband’s arms, and conveyed her 
to Sir Trevor’s flat, whore she now is. 

Hose {much relieved). Excellent I Nothing could be better I 
1 was getting quite anxious. Ah, you don’t know how wo 
Good Fairies fret and worry when anything goes wrong! You 
see, we take such interest in our work, and we’re so con« 
scientious I 

Al. It*yiU8t be a wearing life. But look hero. Rosy, I hope 
you won’t leave her there too long. It’s rather a compromising 
position for a young girl who’s just mairied. 

Hose. Well, you are a soft-hearted Demon ! 

Al. Not particularly. But, frankly, to snatch a newly- 
marric*d bride from her husband’s arms, and carry her off to the 
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Hat of a ^vickcil Jiaronct, ts playing it rather low down, even for 
a gentleman in my profession. It’s true I stuffed up the key- 
hole with beeswax, so ho can’t get at her. Still, you oughtn’t 
to leave her there too long. 

Hose, "Well, you’re a good fellow, and I’ll take care that she’s 
restored to her husband Wore any harm happens. I’ll see to it 
at once. Now trot along like a good boy, and leave it all to me. 

Al, But, Rosy — before 1 go — just one ! 

Hose, I w’on’t ! •* Get along with you ! 

ylZ. Bother! ^ [Vanishes through juniper hush. 

Hose. My fairies, hither ! ^ 

[Music. Fairies tppear tripping down stage. They 
make obeisance. 

Hose. It has come to pass 

There’s a young girl of decent middle class 
To whom we’ve promised our protecting mercies : 

D’you know Jane Collins? 

1st Coryphee. Well : her sphere’s a nurse’s. 

Hose, Well, she is in mortal peril, there’s no doubt of it, 

And you must help me, please, to get her out of it. 
(impressively) She’s in the power of Alcohol, my foe, (Sensation.) 
And wc must rescue her ; but ere you go, 

Dance on the sward before these stucco portals 
(to audience) ^Which I may state are Mr. Justice Whortlo’s), 

And when you’ve iinishcd wing yourselves away 
And bring Jane Collins here without delay ! 

[Exit Fairy Rosebud. 

BAI^tET. 

(At the end the Fairies exeunt.) 

Enter Mr. Justice Wiiortlb, in plain clothes. 

Judge. Well, I’ve done an excellent day's work. A breach 
of promise, damages fifteen hundred; a serious libel action, 
damages five thousand ; and a magnificent clerical scandal to 
top up with. They all “ went ” magnificently ! Court con- 
vulsed throughout / Never heard such roars of laughter in a 
Court of Justice before! But where’s Clarissa? I must tell 
Clarissa all about it. Clarissa! (Angrily.) Whcr<^ is that 
girl V It’s a most unaccountable thing, but whenever I want 
that girl she’s Halloa, sir! What’s the matter with you? 

Enter Aloysius, breathless with terror and agitation. 

Ahy. Sir John — a dreadful thing — a terrible thing has 
occurred. (Panting^ I — ^I hardly know how to begin 1 

Jitdge. Collect yourself, sir — and after you’ve collected your- 
self, repoUect yourself, sir. 

I’tp doing my best, Sir John ! Yoi^r daughter, sir ! 
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Judge, My daugbter, sir ? How are you concerajed with my 
daughter, sir ? 

Aloy, Sir John, bo prepared for a blow. Your daughter, 
Clarissa 

Judge (with dignity). If you allude to Miss Whortle, sir, be 
good enough so to describe her. 

Aloy. Pardon me, it would be a misdescription. It— it 
would be untrue I 

Judge, Untrue? • 

Aloy, (trembling violently'). The l^dy who was Miss Whortle 
is now — Mrs. Parfitt 1 

Judge (in a violent passion). Why, you ! 

Aloy, (loarningly). Clergyman of the Church of England, Sir 
John ! 

Judge (swallowing his fury). Do you mean to tell me that 
you — you — with a stipend of two hundred a year — have pre- 
sumed to marry my daughter ? 

Aloy, Yes, Sir John — in a way, I mean that we were 
married this morning before the Registrar I 

Judge, Before the Registrar? 

Aloy. Before the Registrar. I don’t know when the Registrar 
was married, but, whenever it was, we were married before him, 
(Aside,) 1 don’t know what Pm saying ! 

Judge, Well, of all the acts of audacity that have ever come 

under my notice (Suddmly.) And what will Sir Trevor 

say ? Great Chancellor I what will Sir Trevor say? 

Aloy. Oh, that’s all right 

Judge. All right ! 

Aloy, Yes — he knows all about it, and he’s delighted ! 

Judge. Delighted! 

Aloy, Yes — he presents his compliments and begs me to 
explain that his engagement to Clarissa 

Judge (furiously). Miss Whortle! 

Aloy. To Mrs. Parfitt — was a blind. 

Judge (astounded). His engagement to Clarissa a blind ! 
House of Lords and Commons! 

Aloy. But— but that is not the worst 

Judge (who is pacing up and down in great agitation). It is 1 
It is ! There could be nothing worse ! nothing I 

Ahy? As soon as we returned from the cere — froih the process 
— a Demon appeared 

Judge (severely). It served you right, sir I What less could 
you expect? 

Aloy. And wrenching Cla — Mrs. Parfitt from my arms, 
carried her — down lielow ! 
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Judge. Down? Whero? 

Aloy. It— it is imwssible to say, Sir John. I can only 
conjecture, but I fear tno worst, I have not seen Clarissa 

Judge (furiously). Miss Whortle! 

Aloy. Mrs. Parntt — since. And I have come here as fast as 
a hansom would carry me to implore your pardon and bog your 
assistance to recover her ! 

Judge. Kccover her 1 Uow am I to recover her ? A writ of 
Habeas Corpus doesn’t run down there ! (^Struggling with his 
fury.) May a Judge’s curje 

Fairy Rosebud appears through hush. 

Rose, Hold ! Say not that which may not be unsaid ! 

Judge. And who may you be, madam ? 

Rose (to Aloysius). 

Although most stupidly your scheme is laid, 

My fair Y power, which once you did disdain, 

Will rapidly put matters right again ! 

Aloy. Mis^s Rosebud, I cannot sufficiently thank you for your 
kind promise of assistance, or my regret for the thankless and 
inconsiderate attitude 1 adopted towards you this moniing. if 
you can by any means restore to mo my bride — — 

Judge. J3ut, confound it, madam, they’re married I How can 
you put that right ? Whoever you arc, you’re certainly not the 
Judge Ordinary ! 

Rose (ignoring hini). 

I’m not concerned with this abrupt old man, 

My duty is to thwart the Demon’s plan, 

And join again these two young lovers dear : 

^ Jane Collins, ^como ! Appear! Appear! Appear! 

Aloy. But, pardon me, there’s some mistake 

Judge. Jane Collins ! Nobody wants Jane Collins I 

[Lady Akgela rises through trap. She has been inter^ 
rupted at her toilet and apmars standing in front 
of looking-glass on a small toilet table, in dressing 
jacket, with her hair down and brush in hdr hand; 
also a long tail of false hair. Judge and Aloysius 
put on their spectacles. 

Ijady An. (angrily). What is the moaning of this most 
indelicate intrusion on my privacy? (/Sfecs Rosebud.) Ahl I 
thought it was you* Uow dare you presume to bring me here 
before these people without waiting until I was lit to appear ? 
(;$^ngi thde sheds doing up her hair.) I never was submitted* 
tot aJtt outrage in my life— never 1 (2b Aloysius and 
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JcDGB.) I really beg your pardon, both of you, buir—will you 
be 60 good as to look the other way for a moment, until I’m fit 
to be seen. (Judge and Alotsius tahe off their spectacles and 
look amajf.) 

Rose (hwnbly). I’m really awfully sorry, I had no idea 
that 

Lady An. No ideal No, you never have any ideas, except 
wrong ones ! 

Rose, I really meant to do you a good turn. Don’t be cross 
with mo or I shall cry ! Indeed, I had no idea you were at 
your toilet, or I never should havo thought of bringing you 
here ! Do give credit at least for good intentions ! 

Lady An, (her mouth full of hairpins). I’ll give you credit 
for being a uioroughly wrong-headed, meddling, mischievous 
little donkey 1 

Rose (crying), I’m not a donkey I I’m a g — g — good Fairy. 

Lady An, You’re a good-for-nothing Fairy I Why did you 
bring me here ? 

Rose (sobbing). Who, to rescue you from the b — bold— b— 
bad — ^b — ^baronet of course; and restore you to the arms of 
your own true love I 

Jjody An, I thought as much ! Oh, you purblind little idiot ! 
(To Judge and Aloysius). You can look now. 

[iS/ic to finished with her hair. Judge and Aloysius 
put on their spectacles again, 

Aloy, Let us be just to Miss Rosebud. I have no doubt that 
the lady was actuated by a laudable motive, but she has gravely 
erred. I am neither engaged nor married to Miss Collins. My 

wife is Cla (checks himself as he calches the Judge’s eye) is 

the daughter of Mr. Justice Whortlo I 

Rose, Of Mr. Justice Whortlo 1 

Judge, Yes, madam, of Mr. Justice Whortlo, a Judge of the 
High Court of Judicature. Now this comes of meddling with 
matters you don’t understand. I trust it may be a lesson to you. 

Rose, I can’t make it out I I’m quite bewildered 1 

Judge, I’ll make it quite clear to you, ma’am— 

Lady An, Yes, and TU make it quite clear to you 

[Judge, Lady Aegela, and Aloysius all proceed to 
. en^ain ai once. As they all speak together^ vei'y 
• volubly and very exciMly, nothing definite is 
yeard. 

Rose (stopping^ her ears and stamping angrily). Will you 
all be quiet? (They stop gradmlly% each wanting the last 
word,) Alcohol I Come here I (Demon apj^rs through vam^ 
pire in hush,) What does all this mean ? Didn’t I tell you to 
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carry off Mr. Parfitt’s bride, the Hospital Nurse, and take her 
to Sir Trevor’s flat ? 

Aloy, How discreditable ! 

Ah {puzzled). Well, so I did. (Aloysius, Lady Angela, 
Judge and Fairy all begin to speak to him at once. Stopping 
his ears,) Will you bo quiet ? {All stop gradually as before!) 

Judge, Will you bo good enough to tell me — what have you 
done with Miss Clarissa Whortle? 

Al, Miss Whortle? Don’t know the lady. 

Aloy, Yes— Clarissa. (^Catches Judge’s eye,) Mrs. Parfitt. 
You took her from me, and I must beg you to restore her to me 
at once. Where is Cla — Mrs. Parfitt? 

Enter Sir Trevor with Clarissa. 

Sir T, Mrs. Parfitt is here. 1 found her at my flat, and 
brought her here without a moment’s delay, 

Clar, Aloysius! 

Lady An, Trevor! 

[Clarissa mshes to Aloysius, Lady Angela rushes to 
Sir Trevor. Fairy aglmt and tottering. Demon 
puzzled, 

Aloy, {enibracing Clarissa). Dearest, don’t fear — I’ll yield 
you up to no man 1 

Bose {to Demon). You’ve been and carried off the wrong 
young woman ! 

[Fairy faints in Judge’s arms. Demon stands con- 
founded, Aloysius embraces Clarissa. Trevor 
embraces Lady Angela, 

Scene darkens. End of Scene 1. 

Scene 2. Cloudland. 

Demon Alcohol and Fairy Koserud discovered, 

Bose, Well, we’ve made a nice mess of it between us ! * 

Al, We’ve muddled it up somehow ; but, frankly, Rosy, I 
cannot see that I’m .to blame. 

Bose, Don’t “Rosy” me! You’ve simply capized the 
entire fairy apple-cart, and what to db I don’t know 1 

Al, My dear child, I’m extremely sorry, but I did exactly as 
you told me. , 

Bose {angrily). Did I or did I not tell you to carry off Jane 
Collins and take her to Sir Trevor’s flat, and have you or hayo 
you not done so ? I only ask that — that’s all I 

Ah Y6u neVer said a word about Jane Collipe*’ — 

'^1^. What I 
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Al. You merely told me to carry oflf the hospital nurse who 
was engaged to Mr. Parikt. 

Bose, Well, suppose I did say ** hospital nurse ” — that’s no 
reason why you should carry off Clarissa Whortlo, who was never 
in a hospital in her life ! 

Al. The young woman was dressed like a hospital nurse, and 
ha<i just been married to Mr. Parfitt ; so I took her off to the 
fiat of the Bold Bad Baronet, just as you told me. Oh, you are 
hard on a Fiend, llcisy, you are indeed ! . 

Bose. There again — there’s another mistake. Ho isn’t a biul 
Baronet ; he’s a good Baronet, and fs honourably in love with 
Jane Collins, and has married her like the real gentleman he is ! 

Al, Well you said you knew all about him.- Anyway, woVe 
made a nice mess of it between us ! 

Bose. It’ll be a nice mess for me if it gets about ! Tm not 
going to be put back among the extra ladies at a pound a week, 
and only allowed to walk on without a word to say ! There’s 
only one way out of it.. We must tninsiwt them at once to the 
llevolving Realms of Radiant Rehabilitation, and transform them 
into Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and Pantaloon. That will get 
us out of the difficulty, and no questions asked. 

Al. Humph ! Rather rough on these poor people, isn’t it ? 
Bose, Oh, I never saw such a Demon as you — ^you’re always 
raising conscientious difficulties ! I ask you — isn’t it the very 
greatest kindness that you can do two young people to change 
them into Harlequin and Columbine V 
Al, It’s a matter of taste. I shouldn’t like it myself. And 
the others ? 

Bose. Oh, the others must take their chance. They’ll all 
have a good time, any way. Now, away we go ! Did you ever 
see the Revolving Realms of Radiant Rehabilitation — telegraphic 
address, “ Realms ” ? 

Al. Never. 

Bose. Of course not. Demons arc not admitted. Well, it’s 

all Revolvers 

Al. (startled). What ? 

Bose. •yes. I mean everything turns round— like that. It 
makes you giddy at first, but you soon get used to it. You shall 
see a photo, (Broducing owe.) There — it’s a sweet spot. 

Al. Pjotty, pretty 1 Are these real girls ? 

Bose. Yes*— no expense spared. That scene cost five-and- 
twenty pounds, without the gas, 

Al, Might I have a peep ? 

Bose. Certainly not ! Never heard of such a thing I Now- 
toddle ! 
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Al, Ta! tal Sec you later on! {DeBeends through tfajp.) 

[Rosebud waves womd. Scene disajppears. Trap mlf 
opens, and Demon tdyly puts his head through. 
Fairy sees him, and says: ^*Now thafs a most 
ungentl&manly thing to do ! ” Demon disappears. 
By this time scene ms cleared of, revealing — 

GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 

The Revolving Realms of Radiant Rehabilitation. 

Sin Trevor, Lady Angela (enAer nurse's dress, Aloy- 
sius, and Judge (in full robes and fuU-betiomed 
wig), discovered, looking up stage with their hacks 
to the audience (Sin Trevor represented by a 
“ double ”). The Fairy Rosebud goes up stage and 
stands on pedestal. 

Rose, Attend to me — your destinies arc strange : 

Prepare to undergo a startling change. 

Haj^py young lovers who have plighted troth, 

A rich and rare award attends you both. 

You, Mr. Par^^tt, a new life be^in, 

As twirling, twittering, glittering Harlequin I 

Aloy, As wliat? I iKsg your pardon, I didn’t catch that 
remark. 

Rose, As twirling, twittering, glittoi ing Harlequin I 

Aloy, But, pardon me, I don’t know what that is. 

Rose, You’ll soon learn — it’s quite easy. Come, Mr. Parfitt, 
you must do as you’re told. 

J^She tou^ies him with wand. His clothes fly off him, and 
he is chmged to Harlequin, retaining his spectacles, 

Aloy, But this is most embarrassing. I beg you will return 
me my coat and things at once. What on earth have I got on ? 
This is certainly not the underclothing I put on this morning. 

Ross, Now you must dance, you know, 

Aloy, But really I can’t dance. It’s quite out of my line.. 

Rose, Then I’ll give you a lesson. 

{Waves wand over him, Aloysius makes involuntary 
godvanio movements, [awkwardly suggesting 
tion ” business. 

Rose, Yon, Jade— his faithful Jane — ^henceforth shall shine 
With him as his most loving Ckdumbinc I r 

Zady An. Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind! Are you 
aware that you are addressing the La^ Angda Mauleverer, and 
that Mt's geutleman is my husband ? (IndicatiiHig Sm Trevor.) 

Boss, f think you are a very obstinate young womdi. Will 
you do as I tell you ? You must — ^It’s the game I 
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Moy. {who has been dancing very awkwardly^ stops). But 
permit me to assure you that this lady is not related to mo in 
any way whatever. The arrangement you suggest is extremely 
inconvenient and unhecoming, and must prove most compro- 
mising to both of us. 

Rose. I can’t go into that. Will you or will you not change 
into Columbine ? 

Lady An. No, I will not. 

Rose. Then I shall have to resort to force, pive me my wand. 

[Takes wand and waves it. Lady Angela changes io 
Columhine. • 

Lady An. Well, of all the intolerably disgraceful liberties — 1 
{Becomes suddenly conscious of her ballet skirts^ Oh ! oh ! 

[Bends heft' knees so that skirts touch the ground. 

Rose. Come, dance — both of you ! 

Lady An. Never I Give me back my frills directly ! 

Rose. Oh dear ! dear I dear I 

[Waves wand. Aloysius and Lady Angela dance, 
Aloysids galvanically as before. Lady Angela 
with her knees bent. 

Lady An. {dancing). Oh, Mr. Parfitt — pray don’t look ! 

Aloy. {dancing). Not for bishox)rics, Lady Angela ! 

Judge. ( But I energetically protest— \ {Speaking 

Sir \ Angela, I must beg you to desist / together.) 

JioFe. And as for you, you old High Court buffoon, 

Keep up that character as Pantaloon I 

[Judge changes to FanUdoon, his wig flying into the 
air. He comes down leaning on crutch-stick, and 
coughing. 

Judge. Deary me! it’s not as great a change as I should 
have supposed I {Looking at scene). Oh,, what a lot of barley 
sugar ! 

Rose. And you, Sir Trevorj wander through the town, 

As merry madcap misdiief-making Clown ! 

[Sni Tjievor’b ** double^ waltzes off stage, the real Sir 
Trevor (as Clown) taking his place. 

Sir T. Hallo 1 Hero we are again I {Dancing about.) Oh 
dear, I do^feel so loose and careless ! {Sees Lady Angela.) Oh, 
what a pretty butterfly 1 CatchCe! catoheel catchee! {Pursues 
her, then suddenly.) Hallo ! 

Lady An. {ancdously). What is it, dear Trevor? 

Sir T. {diving deep in his pockets). Pvo lost my Sunday 
farden ! 
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Lady An. Oh, ia that all! {relieved) — that is quite un- 
important ! {Aside.) Excessive altruism has affected his 
reason ! 

[Fairv ceases to wave wand. Sir Trevor suddenly appears 
as one dazed. He gradually reverts to his original 
demeanour. 

Sir T. Angela ! What has happened ? What does it all 
mean ? Am I dreaming ? 

Lady An. Alas, nol It is but too real! And oh, Trevor, 
how changed — how sadly changed you iire ! 

. Sir T. But tell me whatiias happened? 

Aloy. Trevor, my dear old friend, we have all undergone a 
remarkable, and, to me, quite unaccountable, change. I am 
led to believe that, in iny case, it is the reward of a virtuous 
life. If that bo so, the moral that is to bo drawn from it is 
deplorable. 

Judge. A more flagrant case of Contempt of Court I have 
never encountered. 1 have had experience of many- cases of 
contempt of the Court over which 1 preside, but never anythijig 
to equal this ! 

Sir T. {to Rosebud). Madam, you liave presumed to take a 
series of unwarrantable and most unbecoming liberties with my 
lady and myself. You have, moreover, dared to interfere in a 
most discreditable manner with my friend, Mr. Parlitt, and with 
his father-in-law. Sir J ohn Whortle. (Oblige me by bending your 
knees, ray dear Angela.) I desire to give you notice that 1 shall 
at once place the matter in the tiands of my solicitor ! 

Rose. In the whole couise of my experience I’ve never had to 
do with such an obstinate troupe of pantoiniraists. But you’re 
quite helpless — I shall never be very far off, and whenever 1 wave 
my wand you’ll be obliged to play the game! Now begin 1 

IWaves wand. Fantomime rally, Sm Trevor and 
the Judge doing the business'* like old hands. 
Aloysius dancing automatically and Lady Angela 
dancing as grac^ully as is consistent with extreme 
propriety. Sir Trevor and Judge give the slap.'* 
Alt four form ring and dance round. Aloysius 
and Lady Angela dance off, Sir Trevor, on 
Judge’s ibac/c o/. 


Scene Closes. 
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Scene — pASTttYcooK’s Shop and Cheesemonger’s. 

Enter Lady Angela and Aloysius (as Harlequin anc? 

Columbine) very dejpressed. 

Lady An. This is a most cmbarraBsing state of things, Mr. 
Paifitt. 

Aloy. Terrible, Lady Angela, terrible! And so entirely un- 
foreseen. Leaving my parish at a moment’s notice will, 1 fear, 
involve a most angry interview with my chui;phwardens. And 
what explanation can I give? I can’t imagine what has 
happened ! * 

Lady An. Oh, I know wdiat has happened well enough! 
That meddlesome fairy has taken the liberty of changing us 
into Harlequin and Columbine. 

Aloy. (pazzled). Harlequin and Columbine ? 

Lady An. Yes. Pve often seen it happen to other people at 
Christmas time, but I never, never thought it would happen 
to me. 

Aloy. I beg your pardon — it’s extremely stupid of me — but T 
cannot quite remember — am i a Harlebine or a Columquin ? 

Lady An. Neither — you’re a Harlequin, and a very bad one. 

Aloy. Oh. I’m extremely sorry. Lady Angela, to appear to 
ho so uninstructed upon a point of knowledge that seems to be 
BO generally understood, but what, exactly, are the duties of a 
Harlequin ? 

Lady An. Well, you’ll have to dance polkas and hornpipes 
about the streets with me. 

Aloy. In the mud — and in all weathers? 

Jjudy An. Certainly. 

Aloy. I shall require my goloshes. 

Lady An. Then you’ll have to change things. 

Aloy. (eagerly f alluding to his clothes). Shall I be permitted 
to change these things? 

Lady An. No, no. You’ll have to change things into other 
things. For instance, a man comes along in a fifteen hundred 
pound motor-car with “FISCAL POLICY” on it. You 
slap the bar with your bat, and it changes into a coster- 
monger’s barrow labelled “ FREE FOOD FOR EVERYBODY.” 

Aloy, But that is not at all in accordance with my political 
views ! ^ 

Lady Ah. Then you'll have to jump through people’s 
windows into their houses. 

Aloy. I? Never 1 No consideration shall ever Induce me 
to take such a liberty 1 It would be a most unpardonable in- 
trusion upon the domestic pnvacy of am absolute stranger. 

IV. D 
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Nothing could excuse it Ah, here at last is Sir Trevor in his 
new uniform. I am given to understand that these constant 
changes are very exi)enBive to young officers. 

Enter Sir Trevor as Clown^ 

Sir T. Angela ! at last we meet ! 

Lady An. (pishing to his arms). Trevor— my beloved 
husband — where in the world have you been ? 

Sir T, At the Law Courts, making butter-slides for the Lords 
Justices, while the learnejil Judge bonneted the jurymen-in- 
waiting. The Fairy was present all the time, and we hail to 
conduct ourselves in a manner which was an absolute outrngo 
on the most rudimentary sense of decency ! 

Lady An. My poor high-minded darling ! 

Sir T. But whom have you with you? Not Aloyshis? My 
. dear fellow, I’m delighted to see you 1 

Aloy. Yes, Trevor, I am that most misplaced man ! 

Lady An. He has been so good to me — so noble I He has 
always looked the other way ! 

Sir T. (much affected). My dear friend ! {Grasps his hand.) 

Aloy. Tell me, Trevor, have you seen my Clarissa? 

Sir Not recently, but here comes the learned Judge, her 
father. lie may give you news of her. 

Enter Judge as Pantaloon. 

Aloy. Sir John, if you will i)crmit one >vho has but little 
claim on your tolerance to express his profound sympathy with 
you in tlie painful degradation to which you have been 
submitted 

Judge. Not a woi’d,sirI You have robbed an elderly gentle- 
man of his daughter ! 

Aloy. But she loved me so tenderly, and you would have 
wedded her to one with whom she would have been utterly 
miserable. (Eecollects that Sir Trevor is present.) Oh! 'I— I 
l)Og your pardon 

Sir T. Not at all. I should have made a most unsuitable 
husband for Miss Whortle, wdiercas with Angela 

Enter Fairy Rosebud. 

Rose. Oh, here you are, all of you! I’vo been looking for 
you everywhere. Now, this loafing won’t do. Come, get to 
workl Jane Collins (addressing Lady Angela), leave Sir 
Trevor and rejoin Mr. Parfitt. 

Lady An^ But Sir Trevor is. my husband—— 
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Rose. Not a word ! I’m really surprised at ' you ! A Colum- 
biuc leaving her Harlequin to hug a Clown ! Such a thing was 
never heard of before ! (Lady Angela sadly rejoins Alovsius.) 
Now, begin and enjoy yourselves at oncel No nonsense I 
Como ! 

[ Waves wand. Th ey res nine their pantomimic characters. 
Music. Angela and Aloysius dancing together as 
before. Sm Trevor and Judge go to chessemonqer^s 
shop^ lick butter and steal string ofi sausages, /busi- 
ness of both trying to cram sausages into tluir 
pockets^ each beginning at opposite ends. Aloysius 
slaps Sir Tuevoh on hack with wandy and then 
dances off xoithhhXiY Angela. Sir Trevor thinks 
blow was inflicted by Judge, and gives him the 
*^sJap.'^ Judge falls bachxmrds. Sir Trevor 
picks him up by his breeches. 

Enter Pastrycook from shopy with large placard-^^^ Wanted a 
handy young man '' Displays it to audience and places it 
against shopfront. Re-enters shop. 

Sir T. Oh, ho wants a handy young man ! I’ll apply for 
the situation I 

Judge. Yes, yes, Joey — go and try — there’s a good boy ! 

[Sir Trevor slaps three times on door posty then lies 
across doorway. Pastrycook comes out and 
tumbles over him. 

Sir T. {with his hand on his heart). Oh, I beg yer parsnips ! 
[Pastrycook very angry y and expresses his feelings in 
gesture. Sir Trevor takes him confidentially by 
the arm. 

Sir T. I say, do you want a bandy young man ? 

[Pastrycook’s anger vanishesy and he expresses that he 
does. 

Sir T. Then I’m the chap for you ! Tuppence a naonth, paid 
the year before next, and find my own motor-car 1 

[PASTRYCOOK is pleased with the suggested termsy takes 
off his aproHy and puts it on to Sir Trevor, then 
exit into shop. Apron much too long. Sib Trevor 
^ stumbles over it half*a-dozen times. During this 
•Judge has cautiously crept into Pastrycook’s shopy 
and stolen a tray ^ sausage rolls. 

Judge. Look here, Joey 1 See what I’ve found ! 

Sir T. Oh, what bee-youtiful sausage rolls I Let’s sit down, 
and 1^11 divide ’em. 
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tho animus furandi must be proved, or reasonably presumed. 
In tbe absence of the mens rea the case comes under neither 
statute nor common law. I can lay my hand upon my heart 
and proudly say that, to all intents and purposes, 1 am innocent 
of this larceny I (Much agitated.) 

Sir T, Judge, I believe you. (Grasping his hand.) We are 
two most unhappy and most deeply injured men whom an 
unholy influence compels to commit outrages from which our 
manhood recoils, t (Fairy enters and listens.) For instance, I 
perceive a nursemaid appr^jaching wheeling a double peramW- 
lator, and accompanied by a Corporal Major of my own regiment 
of Household Cavalry. Conceive my distress when I tell you 
that I instinctively feel that it will be my painful duty to trip 
up that Corporal Major, and rob the poor girl of her hat, boa, 
and other cheap finery, while you sit upon the perambulator, 
and squash her helpless innocents ! 

Judge (horrified). No, no 1 I am a father — I cannot do it — 

1 cannot do it 1 

[Fairy, waves her wand ; they resume their pantomimic 
characters. 

Sir T. Oh, here’s such a lover-ly gal ! Oh, nicey-spiccy ! 
Nyum, nyum, nyum I 

Judge. Yes, she’s a beauty, Joey — she’s a beauty ! 

[Sir Trevor takes a pound of "butter from cheesemonger's 
shopy and makes butter-slide. Enter nursemaid 
with perambulator urith life~guardsrrum as de- 
scribed. Soldier slips down on butter-slide^ and 
makes ineffectual attempts to get up. Nursemaid 
proceeds, not having noticed what happened. Sir 
Trevor goes up to nurse saying, I loves yer to 
substraction ! ” Steals her hat, feather boa, and 
parasol, and puts them on. Judge sits on perambu- 
lator, and children squeal. Nurse runs off samm- 
ing. Sir Trevor pushes perambulator off, walking 
affectedly like a woman. Soldier by this time has 
got up, and taking Sir Trevor for yursemaid, 
walks alongside, flirting. 

[Fairy remains, leaning on wand, and looking regretfully 
after them. 

Rose. Poor fellows! I’m really sorry for then^K A truer, 
stauncher English gentleman than Sir Trevor doesn’t exist, and 
it’s really sad to see him reduced to the condition of a dishonest 
street buffoon ! And his bride — a noble lady of exalted rank as 
it appears-f^dooitaed to dance through life in tho society and 
companionship of a gent lemon who, worthy though he bo, is 
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novertheless little more than a casual acquaintance ! IVe been 
very stupid over this, and I begin to think I’ve mistaken my 
profession. 

Demon Alcohol appears through scene, 

Al, Why, Rosy, you socni out of sorts. What’s wrong ? 

Jlosc, Well, the fact is I’m not at all comfortable. Theso 
lX)or people whom I’ve transformed — highly respectable, all of 
good social position, and much looked up to "in their rcsiKJCtive 
capacities — and we’ve taken this m(|nstrous liberty with thorn 
just to save our faces, and avoid confessing that we’ve made 
donkeys of ourselves ! 

Al, Ye— es. I always thought it rather an unhandsome thing 
to do. 

Rose. What, really ? 

Al, Yes. It was a shifty way out of the difficulty, and I 
hate anything underhanded. 

Rose. Do you ? Uj^n my word, you’re rather a dear ! 

Al, The fact is I’m not in love with my profession, and I’m 
thinking of retiring from business and selling the stock, fixtures, 
and goodwill at a valuation. 

Rose. Are you ? Well, now, if you did that (('Oyly») 

A I, {sitting hy her on front of shop). Yes, if I did that V 

Rose. And never got tipsy any more 

Al. Eh ? Oh, well, yes 

Rose. And went through a course of waters to impi’ove your 
complexion 

Al. I see. Marienbad. 

Rose. Well, I don’t know but that I should be disposed to say 
{very bashfully) “ yes,” if we could only find a clergyman who 
would consent to perform the ceremony! Don’t! You do 
squeeze so, I never did ! 

Al, You would 1 Oh, Rosy, Rosy, Rosy, what a cosy little 
Rosy-posy you are 1 As for a clergyman, there’s Mr. Parfitt! 
He’d do it. 

Rose.*! don’t know — I’m not so sure about that, and I fancy 
he’s just a teeny weeny wee bit vexed with me for changing him 
into Harlequin. People are very ungrateful. However, we can 
but ask him ; lie’s now at the Vicarage trying to jump through 
the poi*ftait of his great aunt, for practice. We’ll go and speak 
to him at once. 


Scene darkens. 
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SCBNJS THE LAST. — ThB ViCABAGE, AS IN AOT I. 

[Sir Trevor, Judge, Alovbids, and Lady Angela, dwcoverec^ 
in their pantomime characters^ all in very low spirits. 
Judge smoking cigar. Sir Trevor lighting dgarette. 
Lady Angela at Sir Trevor’s feet, Aloybius at har- 
monium^ playing The Lost Chord," 

Lady An. Thank you, Mr. Parfitt, you play charmingly; 
your musical gifts will help to make the time pass during our 
enforced seclusion. , 

Aloy. There is but one course open to us. Lady Angela — to 
confine ourselves strictly within the four walls of the Vicarage, 
and to deny ourselves to all comers while this embarrassing 
state of things continues. Mrs. Crumble, my housekeeper, to 
whom I have explained everything, is discretion itself, and no 
one will know anything about our most painful, and, to me, 
quite unaccountable adventures. 

Judge, Mr. Parfitt, you have acted with timely discretion. 
It is most important that the discreditable events with which 
we have been associated should bo kept strictly to our four 
selves. 

Bir T, Most certainly. No one else must ever know. 

Judge. Except, of course, Clarissa. I see Clarissa coining ; 
wo must necessarily take her into our confidence, and in 
acknowledgment of the services you have rendered mo, Mr. 
Parfitt, I withdraw my opposition to your union, and congratu- 
late you both on having acquired each other. 

Enter Clarissa wiili ** The Times ” in her hand. She rushes 
to Aloybius. 

Glar. Aloy si us — my own ! 

Aloy. Clarissa — 1 mean, Mrs. Parfitt 

Judge. No, UO’— (with an effort)^you. may call her Clarissa 
now I 

Aloy. May I ? Oh, thank you, Sir John ! Clarissa, dearest 
girl, at last we meet ! 

Judge (overcome). Bless you, my children I bless you I 
Clar. Oh, papa, ho.w odd you look in that dress! And 
Aloysius, how strange to see you thus ! 

; Aloy, Dearest Clarissa, I will explain all. 

' Clar, It is unnecessary. I know everything. 

All, What!!! 

Clar, Everybody knows — it’s all over the town! Here’s a 
favourable notice, 4i column and a half l^ng, in — of all papers — 
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Judge. Ruined! Ruined! 

Sir T, A favourable notice in The Times f Let me see it. 

[^'Takes paper and opens it hurriedly. 

AH. Read it ! Read it ! 

Sir T. {reads). “ Thercui)on the Fairy Rosebud transported 
all the principal characters to the Revolving Realms of Radiant 
Rehabilitation (a scene inspired, no doubt, by the Horatian 
description of the Groves of the Platonic Acadenieia), and there 
effected a transformation, clearly suggested by the First and 
Second Essences of the Categories of Aristotle. Lady Angola 
became a graceful and singularly modest Columbine, whose 
movements were widely differentiated from the Dithyrambic 
Bacchanalia of the Attic-Ionic race ” • 

Lady An. Yes ! I should think so ! 

Sir T. {continuing). “ Mr. Parfitt will, perliaps, with a little 
practice, develop into an agile Harlequin.’* 

Aloy. Yes. I was getting on nicely. 

Judge {taking the paper from Sm Trevor). “ While Sir 
Trevor’s Clown, which recalled the pantomimic triumphs of 
Pylades and Bathyllus ” 

Sir T. {taking the paper from J u no b). “ Was ably supported 
by Mr. Justice Wliortle’s Pantaloon, a marvellous i)icturo of 
senile infamy, having but little in common with the Ciccronic 
conception of dignifi^ old age.” 

Judge. Ruined ! My instant removal from the Bench will be 
peremptorily demanded by both Houses of Parliament ! 

Aloy. The Bishop and all my parishioners! How shall I 
explain it all to them ? 

Lady An. My father the Marquis! It will break even his 
stony old heart ! 

Sir T. And I shall be tried by Court-martial for conduct 
unbecoming an ofheer and a gentleman ! 

\Wdll opens. Fairy Rosebud appears in plain clothes. 
All the characters at once begin to act pantomimically. 
Lady Aeoela dancing, Aloysids endeavouring to 
, jump through his great aunt's portrait. Sir Trevor 
taking red-hot poker out of fire and burning Judge, 
who runs off. lie is replaced by a ''double^' who 
enters immediately. 

Hose. Stop! {All stop.) It’s not necessary to do that. 
{They resume their original characters.) I— I have come to 
make an interesting announcement. I — I have got a young 
man! 

Sir T. It is nothing to us, madam, If. is no concern of 
ours, 
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Bose. Now don’t be bo cross when I’m so happy ! (Qoes to 
wing.) Come in, George— don’t be shy ! 

[Demon Alcohol enters very bashfully in plain clothes^ 
his head somewhat humanized by absence of horns 
and his wearing a smooth black wig. His com- 
plexion is imyroved^ and he has an air of having 
done his best to look respectable. 

Bose (coyly). This is my young man I (Aside to Demon 
Alcohol.) Bucfe up, George, it’s all right — they can’t eat you ! 
(To Aloysius.) We’re going to be married, and we want you 
to perform the ceremony 1 

Aloy. Impossible! On no consideration whatever ! 

Lady An. I should think not indeed ! 

Bose (disappointed). Oh, Mr. Parfitt, you are ungrateful ! 
Such a beautiful Harlequin as I made you I 

Aloy. I decline altogether to have any dealings with persons 
of your description 1 

Judge. Quite out of the question ! 

Bose. But please we’ve both decided to retire from business 
as soon as we can make tlio necessary arrangements — haven’t we, 
George V 

Al. (civilly). Yes, sir. I’m thinking of buying a snug little 
concern in the firework line. 

Bose. Yes. And I’m going into the typewriting I 

Aloy. Well, in that case, and if you really mean to abandon 
your present discreditable calling, I consent on condition that, 
before the ceremony is performed, you restore us all to our 
original individualities. 

Judge. Mind, all. 

Sir T. All. 

Lady An. All 

Bose. All! 

IShe waves her loand. Scene darkens for a moment. 
When the lights are turned up Sir Teevou, IaADY 
Angela, Aloysius, and Judge have been changed 
back to their original characters^^iu Tru^voh, Lady 
Angela/ Aloysius by means of doubles,'* 
Judge (who left stage at Fairy’s entrance) appear- 
ing “ in propria persona.** Fairy and Demon kneel. 
J UDQE on a chair standing over them and blessing 
them. Aloysius embracing CtiArissa, a/nd Sir 
Trevor embracing Lady Angela^ 
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THE GRAND DUKE; 

I 

OR, 

THE STATUTORY DUEL. 


ACT I. 

Scene. — Market Place of Sj>eisesaal, in the Grand Dachy of 
Pfennig JIalbjfennig, A welly with decorated iron-^worlc* 
Gretchen, Bertha, Olga, Martha, and other members 
of Ernest Dummkopf’s theatrical company are discovei'ed, 
seated on several small tables^ enjoyiixg a repast in honowr 
of the nuptials q/* Ludwiq, leading comediany and Liba, 
his soubrette. 


Chorus. 

Won’t it be a pretty wedding ? 

Doesn’t Lisa look delightful ? 

Smiles and tears in plenty shedding— 

Which in brides of course is rightful. 
One might say, if one were spiteful. 
Contradiction little dreading, 

Her bouquet is simply frightful— 

Still, it is a pretty wedding ! 

Oh, it is a j)retty wedding ! 

Such a pretty, pretty wedding ! 

^ If her dress is badly Biting, 

Theirs the fault who made her trousseau, 

Uertha, Jf her gloves are always splitting. 

Cheap kid gloves, we know, will do so, , 

Olga, • Jf her wreath is all lop-sided. 

That’s a thing one’s always dreading. 

Cret, If her hair is all untidied, 

Still it is a pretty wedding ! 

Chon'US, Oln it is a pretty wedding ! 

Such a' pretty, pretty wedding ! 
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Chorus. 

Here they come, the couple plighted— 

On life’s journey gaily start them* 

Soon to be for aye united, 

Till divorce or death shall part them. 

[LuDWia and Ltsa come forward. 

Duet. — Ludwig and Lisa. 

Lml, Pretty Lisa, fair and tasty, 

Tell me now, and toil me truly, 

Haven’t you been rather hasty? 

Haven’t you been rash unduly ? 

Ain I quite the dashing spoao 

That you fancy could depict yon ? 

Perhaps you think I’m Only so-so ? 

[*S7ie exprenaea admiration. 
Well, I will not contradict you ! 

Chorus. No, he will not contradict you ! * 

Lim, Who am 1 to raise objection ? 

I’m a child, untaught and homely— 

When you tell me you’re perfection, 

Tender, truthful, true, and comely— 

That in quarrel no one’s bolder, 

Though dissensions always grieve you— 

Why, my love, you’re so much older ’ 

That, of course, 1 must believe you ! 

Chorust Yes, of course, she must believe you ! 

Chorus. 

If he ever acts unkindly, 

Shut your eyes and love him blindly — 

Should he call you names uncomely. 

Shut your mouth and love him dumbly— 

Should he rate you, rightly — leftly— 

Shut your ears and love him deafly. 

Ha 1 ha ! ha ! ha 1 ha I ha ! ha ! 

Thus and thus and thus alone 
Ludwig’s wife may hold her own ! 

I [Ludwig and Lisa sit at table. 


Enter Notary Tannhausseu, 


Not, Hallo ! Suroly I’m not late ? 

[^AU chatter unintelligibly in reply. 
Not, But, dear me, you’re all at breakfast ! Has the wedding 
taken place ? 

[All chatter uninteUigihiy in reply. 
Not, My good girls, one at a time, I beg. Let me understand 
the fiituatioD. As solicitor to the conspiracy to dethrone the 
Grand Duke—^a conspiracy in which the members of this com- 
pany are deeply involved — I am invited to the marriage of two 
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of its members. I present myself in due course, and I find, not 
only that the ceremony has taken place— which is not of the 
least consequence — but the wedding breakfast is half eaten — 
which is a consideration of the most serious importance. 

[Ludwio and Lisa come down, 

Zud. But the ceremony has not taken place. We can’t get a 
parson ! 

NbL Can’t get a parson ! Why, how’s that ? They’re three 
a penny I , 

Ztid, Oh, it’s the old story — the Grand Duhc I 

Ml. Ugh 1 • 

Lud. It seems that the little imp has selected this, our wedding 
day, for a convocation of all the clergy in the town to settle the 
details of his approaching marriage with the enormously wealthy 
Baroness von Krakenfeldt, and there won’t be a parson to be had 
for love or money until six o’clock this evening ! 

Lim. And as we produce our magnificent classical revival of 
TroiluB and CreBsida to-night at seven, we have no alternative 
but to cat our wedding breakfast before we’ve earned it. So sit 
down, and make the l^st of it. 

Gret. Oh, I should like to pull his Grand Ducal ears for him, 
that I should ! lie’s the meanest, the cruellest, the most spite- 
ful little ape in Christendom I 

Olga, Well, we shall soon be freed from his tyranny. To- 
morrow the Despot is to be dethroned ! 

Lud. Hush, rash girll You know not what you say. 

Olga. Don’t be absurd ! We’re all in it — we’re all tiled, here. 

Lud, That has nothing to do with it. Know ye not that in 
alluding to our conspiracy without having first given and received 
the secret sign, you arc violating a fundamental x>rinciple of our 
Association? 

SoNo.— Lunwio, 

By the mystic regulation 
Of our dark Association, 

Ere you open conversatioD 
With another kindred soul, 

You must cat a sausage-roll ! {Producing one.) 

You must eat a sausage-roll I 

If, in turn, he cats another, 

That’s a sign that he's a brother— 

Each maylhilly trust the other. 

It is miaint and it is droll, 

But it’s bilious on the whole. 

Very bilious on the whole* 


All. 

Lttd. . ^ 


M. 
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Lud, It’s a greasy kind of pasty, 

Which, perhaps, a judgment hasty 
'Might consider rather tasty : 

Once (to speak without disguise) 

It found favour in our eyes. 

All, It found favour in our eyes. 

Lud, But when youVe i>een six months feeding 

(As we have) on this exceeding 
Bilious food, it's no ilUbreedlng 
'if at these repulsive pies 
Our offended gorges rise ! 

AIL Our offended gorges rise ! 

Martha. Oh, bother the secret sign! I’ve eaten it until 
I’m quite uncomfortable 1 I’ve given it six times already to-day 
— and (whimjKJ'tng) I can’t eat any breakfast ! 

Bertha, And it’s so unwholesome. Why, we should all be as 
yellow as frogs if it wasn’t for the make-up ! 

Lud. All this is rank treason to the cause. I suffer as much 
as any of you. I loathe the repulsive thing — I can’t contemplate 
it without a shudder— but Vm a conscientious conspirator, and if 
you won’t give the sign I will. (Eats sausage roll with an effort,) 

Lisa, Poor martyr! He’s always at it, and it’s a wonder 
where he puts it ! 

Not. Well now, about Troilus and Cressida, What do you 
play V 

(struggling with his feelings). If you’ll be so obliging 
as to wait until I’ve got rid of this feeling of warm oil at the 
bottom of my throat, I’ll tell you all about it. (Ltsa gives him 
some hrandy.) Thank you, my love; it’s gone. Well, the 
piece will be produced upon a scale of unexampled magnificence. 
It is confidently i^redicted that my appearance as King Aga- 
memnon, in a liOuis Quatorze wig, will mark an epoch in the 
theatrical annals of Pfennig Halbpfennig. I endeavoured to 
persuade Ernest Dummkopf, our manager, to lend us the 
classical dresses for our marriage. Think of the effect of a real 
Athenian wedding procession cavorting through the streets of 
Speisesaal I Torches burning— cymbals banging — ^flutes tootling 
— cither® twanging — and a throng of fifty lovely Spartan 
virgins capering before us, all down the Hi^ Street, singing 
** Eloia ! Eloia ! Opoponax, Eloia ! ” It would have been 
tremendous ! 

Not, And he declined ?. 

Xted. He dkl, on the prosaic ground that it might rain, and 
the ancient Greeks didn’t carry umbrellas ! If, as is confidently 
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expected, Ernest Dummkopf is elected to succeed the dethroned 
one, mark my words, he will make a mess of it. 

t Eydi Ludwig with Lisa. 
[is entire company has 
promised to plump for him on the understanding that all the 
places about the Court are filled by members of his troupe, 
according to professional precedence. 

Ernest enters in great excitement 

Qoohing off). Here comes Ernest Dummkopf. Now 
we shall know all about it I * 

All, Well — what’s the news? IIow is the election going ? 
Ern, Oh, it’s a certainty — a practical certainty ! Two of the 
candidates have been arrested for debt, and the third is a baby 
ill arms — so, if you koe]) your promises, and vote solid. I’m 
cocksure of election ! 

Olga, Trust to us. But you remember the conditions ? 

Ern, Yes — all of you shall be provided for, for life. Every 
man shall be ennobled — every lady shall have unlimited credit 
at the Court Milliner’s, and all salaries shall bo paid weekly in 
advance ! 

Gret, Oh, it’s quite clear he knows how to rule a Grand 
Duchy 1 

Ern, Buie a Grand Duchy? Why, my good girl, for ten 
years past I’ve ruled a theatrical company ! A man who can 
do that can rule anything ! 

SONO. — EllNEbT. 

Were I a king in very truth, 

And had a son — a guileless youlh— 

In probable snccession : 

To teach him patience, teach him tact, 

How promptly in a fix to act, 

He should adopt, in point of fact, 

A manager’s profession. 

To that condition he should stoop 
(Despite a too fond mother^. 

With eight or ten ” stars.” in his troupe, 

All jealous of each other ! 

Oh, the man who can rule a theatrical crew. 

Each member a genius (and some of them two). 

And manage to humour them, little and ^cat, 

^ Can govern this tuppenny State I 

All, Oh, the man, etc. 

Both A and B rehearsal slight— 

They say they’ll be “ all right at night ” 

(They’ve both to go to school yet) ; 

G in each act thuH change her dress, 

£ 


IV. 
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D will attempt to square the press ** ; 

£ won't play Romeo unless 

His grandmother plays Juliet ; 

F claims all hoydens as her rights 

(She's played them thirty seasons) ; 

And 6 must show herself in tights 
For two convincing reasons — 

Two very well>shaped reasons ! 

Oh, the man who can drive a theatrical team, 

With wheelers and leaders in order 8u|)remc, 

Can gevern and rule, with a wave of his fin. 

All Eqrope— with Ireland thrown in ! 

A\U Oh, the man, etc, 

[Exeunt all hut Ebkebt. 

Ern, Elected by my fellow conspirators to bo Grand Duke of 
Pfennig Halbpfennig as soon as the contemptible little occupant 
of the historical throne is deposed — hero is promotion indeed ! 
Why, that instead of playing Troilus of Troy for a month, I 
shall play Grand Duke of Pfennig Halbpfennig for a lifetime ! 
Yet am I. happy ? No—far from happy ! The lovely English 
comMienne — the beautiful Julia, whose dramatic abili^ is so 
overwhelming that our audiences forgive even her strong English 
accent — that rare and radiant being treats my respectful 
advances with disdain unutterable 1 And yet, who knows ? 
She is haughty and ambitiotis, and it may be that the splendid 
change in my fortunes may work a corresponding change 
in her feelings towards me ! 

Enter Julia Jbllicoe. 

Julia. Herr Dummkopf, a word with you, if you please. 

Ern. Beautiful English maiden — 

Julia, No compliments, I beg. I desire to speak with you 
on a purely professional matter, so we will, if you please, dis- 
pense with allusions to my personal ajjpearance, which can only 
tend to widen the breach which already exists between us. 

Ern. (aside). My only hope shattered ! The haughty 
Londoner still despises me ! (Aloud), It shall be as you will. 

Julia, 1 understand that the conspiracy in which wo are all 
concerned is to develop to-morrow, and that the company is 
likely to elect you to the throne on the understanding that the 
posts about the Court are to be filled by members of your 
theatrical troupe, according to their professional importance. 

Ern, That is so. 

Julian Thpn all 1 can say is that it places me in an extremely 
awkward position. 
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Ern. (y&ry demmed). I dpn’t see how it concerns you. 

Julia. Why, hless my heart, don't you see that, as your 
lady, 1 am bound under a serious penalty to play the leading 
part in all your productions ? 

. Ern. Well? 

Julia. Why, of course, the leading part in this production 
will be the Grand Duchess ! 

Ern. My wife ? 

Julia. This is another way of expressing tl\e same idea. 

Ern. {aside — delighted). I scarcely- dared even to hoi^e for 
this ! 

Jului. Of course, as your leading lady, you’ll be mean enough 
to hold me to the terms of my agreement. . Oh, that’s so like a 
man I Well, I suppose there’s no help for it — I shall have to 
do it. 

Em. {aside). She’s mine ! {Aloud.) But do you really 
think you would care to play that part? {Taking hen* hand.) 

Julia {withdrawing it). Care to play it ? Certainly not — 
but what am I to do ? Business is business, and I am bound 
by the terms of my agreement. 

Ern. It’s for a long run, mind — a run that may last many, 
many years — ^no understudy — and once embarked upon there’s 
no throwing it up. 

Julia. Oh, we’re used to these long runs in England : they 
are the curse of the stage — but, you see, I’ye no option. 

Ern. You think that the part of Grand Duchess will be good 
enough for you ? 

Julia. Oh, I think so. It’s a very good part in Gerolstein, 
and oughtn’t to bo a bad one in Pfennig Halbpfennig. Why, 
what did you suppose I was going to play ? 

Em, {keeping up a show of reluctance). But, considering 
your strong personal dislike to me and your persistent rejection 
of my repeated offers, won’t you find it difficult to throw your- 
self into the part with all the impassioned enthusiasm that the 
character seems to demand? Eeinember, it’s a strongly 
emotional part, involving long and re^Kjated scenes of rapture, 
tenderness, adoration, devotion — all in luxuriant exce8s,wand all 
of the most demonstrative description. 

Julia. My good sir, throughout my career I have made it a 
rule nevey; to allow private feeling to interfere with my pro- 
fessional duties. You may be quite sure that (however dis- 
tasteful the part may be) if I undertake it, I shall consider 
myself professionally bound to throw myself into it with all 
the ardour at my command. 

Em, {aside--mth effusjum). I’m the happiest fellow alive ! 
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(Al<md,) Now— would you have ajiy objection— to— to give mo 
some idea— if it’s only a mere sketch — as to how you play it? 
It would be really interesting— to me— to know your conception 
of— of— the part of my wife. 

Julia. How would 1 play it? Now, let me see— let mo see, 
{Considering.) Ah, I have it ! 

Bam. AD.— Julia. 

How T«ould I play this part— 

The Gr^iind Duke*s Bride ? 

All rancour in mv heart— 

I’d duly hide — 

I'd drire it from my recollection 
And 'whelm you with a mock affection, 

Well calculated to defy detection — 

That's how I’d play this part — 

The Grand Duke's Bride. 

With many a wiusomc smile 
witch and woo ; 

With gav and girlish guile 
I'd frenzy you— 

I’d madden you with my carcRsiug, 

Like turtle, her first love confessing — 

That it was ** mock,” no mortal would he guessing, 
With so much winsome wile 
I’d witch and woo ! 

Did any other maid 

With you succeed, 

I’d pinch the forward jade— 

1 would indeed ! 

With jealous frenzy agitated 
(Which would, of course, be simulated), 

I’d make her wish she'd never been created— 

Did any other maid 

With you succeed ! 

And should there come to me, ' 

Some summers hence, 

In all the childish glee 
.Of innocence, 

Fair babes, aglow with beauty vernal. 

My beart would bound with joy diurnal ! 

This sweet display of sympathy maternal. 

Well, that would also bo 
A mere pretence I 

My histrionic art, 

Though you deride, 

That*s how I’d ploy that part— 

The Grand Duke’s Hricle ! 
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Ensemble. 

Ernest, . Julia. 

Oh joy ! wnen two glowing yoang My boy, when two glowing young 

hearts, hearts, 

From the rise of the curtain. From the rise of the curtain, 

Thus throw themselves into their Thus throw themselves into their 
parts, parts, 

Success is most certain ! Success is most certain ! 

Iftherdieyou’rcpTcparedtocndow The rdle I’m prepared to endow 
With such delicate touches. With most delicate touches, 

By the heaven above us, I vow By Ihe heavens above us, 1 vow 
You shall be my Grand I will be your Grand 

Duchess ! Duchess ! 

{Dance,) 

Enter all the Cheyrus with LuDWia, Notary, and Lisa — all 
greatly agitated. 

Excited ChorUv«<. 

My goodness me ! what shall we do ? Why, what a dreadful 
situation ! 

(^0 Lud.). It’s all your fault, you booby you— you lump of indis- 
crimination 1 

Tm sure I don't know where to go — it*s put me into such a 
tetter — 

But this at all events I know— the sooner wc are off, the better I 
Ern, What means this agitato i What d’ye seek V 
As your Grand Duke elect I bid you speak I 

Song. — Ludwkl 
Ten minutes since I met a chap 

Who bowed an easy salutation — 

Thinks I, “ This gentleman, mayhap, 

Belongs to our Association.” 

But, on the whole. 

Uncertain yet, 

A sausage-roll 
I took and eat — 

That chap replied (1 don’t embellish) 

By eating three with obvious relish. 

Chorus {angrily). Why, gracious powers, 

No chum of OUTS 

* Coidd eat three sausage-rolls with relish ! 

Lud, Quite reassured, I let him know 

Our plot — each incident explaining ; 

That stranger chuckled much, as though 

* • He thought me highly entertaining. 

1 told him all. 

Both bad and good ; 

1 bade him call — 
lie said bo would : 

1 added much-— the more I muckled, 

The more that chuckling chummy chuckled ! 
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All (angnly)* A bat could see 

He couldn't be 

A chum of ours if he chuckled ! 

Lmh Welly aa I bowed to his applause, 

Down dropped he with hysteric bellow— 

And that seemed right enough, because 
I am a devilish funny fellow. 

Then suddenly, 

As still he squealed, 

It flashed on me 
That rd revealed 

Our plot, with ail details effective, 

To Grand Duke Rudolph’s own detective ! 

All, What folly fell, 

To go and tell 

Our plot to any one’s detective! 

Chokus. 

{Attacking Ludwig.) You booby dense— 

Yon oof immense. 

With no pretence 
To common-sense ! 

A stupid muff 
Who’s made of stuff 
Not worth a puff 
Of candle-snuff ! 

Pack up at once and off we go, unless we’re anxious to exhibit 
Our faiiy forms all in a row, strung up upon the Castle gibbet ! 
\Exmnt Chorus, Mamnt Ludwig, Lisa, Ernest, J u j i a , 
and Notary, 

Jul, Well, a nice mess you’ve got us into I There’s an end 
of our precious idot ! All up — ^pop — fizzle — bang— done for 1 
Lud, Yes, but — ha! ha I — fancy my choosing the Grand 
Duke’s private detective, of all men, to make a confidant of I 
When you come to think of it, it’s really devilish funny I 
Em, {angrily). When you come to think of it, it’s extremely 
injudicious to admit into a conspiracy every puddingrheaded 
baboon who presents himself! 

Lud, Yes— I should never do that. If I were chairman of 
this gang, 1 should hesitate to enrol any baboon whb couldn’t 
produce satisfactory credentials from his last Zoological 
Gardens. 

Lisa, Ludwig is far from being a baboob. Poor boy, he 
could not help giving us away — ^it’s his trusting natiire — ^he was 
deceived. 

Julia {furiously). His trusting nature! {To Ludwig.) 
Ob, I should’ like to talk to you in my own language for five 
Ibi^utes — only five minutes! I know some good, strong 
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energetic English remarks that would shrivel your trusting 
nature into raisins — only you wouldn’t understand them ! 

Lud. Here wc perceive one of the disadvantages of a neglected 
education 1 

Em . {to Julia). And I suppose you’ll never be my Grand 
Duchess, now I 

Julia. Grand Duchess? My good friend, if you don’t 
produce the piece how can I play the part ? 

Em. True. (ToLunwia.) You see what you’ve done. 

Lud. But, my dear sir, you don’t seem to understand that 
the man ate three sausage-rolls. Keep that fact steadily before 
you. Three large sausage-rolls. 

Julia. Bah ! — Lots of people cat sausage-rolls who arc not 
conspirators. 

Lud. Then they shouldn’t. It’s bad form. It’s not the 
game. When one of the lluman Family proposes to eat a 
sausage roll, it is his duty to ask himself, “Am I a con- 
spirator ? ” And if, on examination, he finds that he is not a 
conspirator, ho is bound in honour to select some other form of 
refreshment. 

Idsa. Of course he is. One should always play the game. 
{To Notary, who has been smiling placidly through this.) 
What arc you j^riiming at, you greedy old man ? 

Not. Nothing— don’t mind me. It is always amusing to the 
legal mind to see a parcel of laymen bothering themselves about a 
matter which to a trained lawyer presents no difficulty whatever. 

All, No difficulty I 

Not. None whatever ! The way out of it is quite simple. 

All, Simple ? 

Not. Certainly ! Now attend. In the first place, you two 
men fight a Statutory Duel. 

Em. A Statutory Duel ? 

Jidia. A Stat-tat-tatutory Duel! Acli ! what a crack-jaw 
language this German is 1 

Liid. Never heard of such a thing. 

Not. It is true that the practice has fallen into abeyance 
through (fisuso. But all the laws of Pfennig Halbpfennig run 
for a hundred years, when they die a natural death, unless, in 
the meantime, they have been revived for another century. 
The AcUJhat institutes the Statutory Duel was passed a 
hundred years ago, and as it has never been revived, it expires 
to-morrow. So you’re just in time. 

Julia. But what is the use of talking to us about Statutory 
Duels when we none of us know what a Statutory Duel is ? 

Not. Don’t you ? Then Pll explain. 
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Song. — Notaut# 


About A century since, 

The code o^ the duello 

To sudden death 

For want of breath 

Sent many a strapping fellow. 

The then presiding Prince 

(Who useless bloodshed hated), 

He ][>a8sed an Act, 

* Short and compact, 

Which tiay be briefly stated. 
Unlike the complicated laws 

A Parliamentary dranghtsman draws, 
It may be briefly stated. 

All. 

We know that complicated laws, 

Such as a legal draughtsman draws, 
Cannot be briefly stated. 

Koi. 

By this ingenious law, 

If any two shall quarrel, 

They may not figlit 

With falchions bright 
(W’hich secDiod to him iTiitnoral) ; 
But each a card shall draw, 

And he who draws the lowe.^t 
Shall (so 'twas said) 

Be thenceforth dead — 

In fact, a legal “ ghoest” 
fWhen exigence of rhyme compels, 
Orthography foregoes her spells, 

And “ ghost” is written “ ghoest.' 

All (aside). 

AVith what an empluksis he dwells 
Upon “orthography ” and “ spells” ! 
That kind of fun’s the lowest. 

Not. 

When ofi the loser’s popped 
(By little legal fiction), 

* And friend and foe 

Have wept their woe 

In counterfeit affliction. 

The winner must adopt 

The loser’s poor relations — 
Dischor^ his debts, 

Pay all his bets, 

And taae bis obligations. 

In short, to briefly sum the case, 

The winner takes the loser’s place, 
With all its obligations. 

All. . 

How neatly lawyers state a case I 

The winner takes the loser’s placci 
With all i^ obligations ! 


All. 
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Lud. I Boe. The man who draws the lowest card — 

Not. Dies, ipso facto, a social death. He loses all his civil 
rights — his identity disappears — the Revising Barrister ex- 
punges his name from the list of voters, and the winner takes > 
his place, whatever it may be, discharges all his functions and 
adopts all his responsibilities. 

Ern. This is all very well, as far as it goes, but it only 
protects one of us. What’s to become of the survivor ? 

Lud, Yes, that’s an interesting point, because I might be the 
survivor. • 

Not. The survivor goes at once to the Grand Duke, and, in a 
burst of remorse, denounces the dead man as the moving spirit 
of the plot. He is accepted as King’s evidence, and, as a matter 
of course, receives a free pardon. To-morrow, when the law 
expires, the dead man will, ipso facto, come to life again — the 
Revising Barrister will restore his name to the list of voters, and 
ho will resume all his obligations as though nothing unusual 
had happened. 

Julia. When he will be at once arrested, tried, and executeil 
on the evidence of the informer ! Candidly, my friend, 1 don’t 
think much of your plot I 

Not. Dear, dear, dear, the ignorance of the laity ! My good 
young lady, it is a beautiful maxim of our glorious Constitution 
that a man can only die once. Death expunges crime, and 
when he comes to life again, it will be with a clean slate, 

Em. It’s really very ingenious. 

Lud. {to Notaby). My dear sir, we owe you our lives ! 

Lim {aside to Ludwig), May I kiss him ’? 

Lud. Certainly not; you’re a big girl now. (To Ernest.) 
Well, miscreant, are you preimrcd to meet me on the field of 
honour V 

Ern. At once. By Jove, what a couple of fire-eaters we are ! 

Lisa. Ludwig doesn’t know what fear is. 

Lud. Oh, I don’t mind this sort of duel ! 

Em. It’s not a duel with swords. 1 hate a duel with swords. 
It’s not the blade 1 mind — it’s the blood. 

Lud, And I hate a duel with pistols. It’s not the ball I 
mind — it’s the bang. 

Not. Altogether it is a great improvement on the old method, 
of givingasfi.tisfaction. 

Quintet.— Ltinwio, Lisa, Kotauy, Ernest, Julia. 

Strafe the views some people hold ! 

Two young fellows quar^l — 

Then they fight, for both are bold — 

Rage of both is nncontrolled--^ 
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Both are stretched out, stark and cold ! 

Prithee where's the moral ? \ 

Bing dong ! Ding dong ! 

There’s an end to further action, 

And this barbarous transaction 
Is described as ** satisfaction ” ! 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! satisfaction! 

Din^ dong 1 Ding dong ! 

Each is laid m churchyard mould — 

Strange the views some people hold ! 

Better than^the method old. 

Which was coarse and cruel, 

Is the plan that we've extolled. 

Sing thy virtues manifold 
(Better than redn^ f^old). 

Statutory Duel I 

Si^ song 1 Sing song ! 

Sword or pistol neither uses — 

Playing card he lights chooses, 

And the loser simply loses. 

lla ! ha I ha ! ha ! simply loses. 

Sing song ! Sing song I 
Some prefer the cnurchyard mould ! 

Strange the views some people hold ! 

Not. (o/ferhff a card Now take a card and gaily sing 
to Ernest). How little you care for Fortune's rubs — 

Enh (drawing a card). Hurrah, hurrah I — I've drawn a King ! 

All. He’s drawn a King ! 

He's drawn a King ! 

Sing Hearts and Diamonds, Spades and Clubs ! 

All {dancing). He's drawn a Kin^ ! 

How strange a thing ! 

An excellent card — his chance it aids — 

Sing Hearts and Diamonds, Spades and Clubs-^ 
Sing Diamonds, Hearts and Clubs and Spades ! 

Not {to Ludwig). Now take a card with heart of grace — 
(Whatever our fate, let’s play our parts). 

Lnd, {drawing card). Hurrah, hurrah ! — I've drawn an Ace ! 

All, He’s drawn an Ace ! 

He's drawn an Ace ! 

Sing Clubs and Diamonds, Spades and Hearts ! 

All {dancing). He's drawn an Ace ! 

Observe his face— ^ 

Such very good fortune falls to few— 

Sing Clubs and Diamonds, Spades and Hearts*^ 
Sing Clubs, Spades, Hearts and Diamonds too ! 

Not, That both these maids may keep their troth, 

And never misfortune them befall, 

1*11 hold ’em as trustee for both— 
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All He’ll hold »em both! , 

He’ll hold ’em both 1 

Sing HcaitB) Clubs, Diamonds, Spades and all ! 

All {dancing). By joint decree 

{ your } 

This Notary {y’;®} will now iUBtal- 

In custody let him keep | J hearts, 

Sing Hearts, Clubs, I^iamonds, Spades and all ! 

[pance and Exeunt — ^Ludwig, Ernest, and Notary 
off with the two Girls, 

March, Enter the seven Chamberlains of the Grand Dgkb 
llUDOLPH. 

Chorus of Chamberlains. 

The good Grand Duke of Pfennig Halbpfennig, 

Though, in his own opinion, very big, 

In point of fact he’s nothing but a miserable prig 
Is the good Grand Duke of Pfennig Halbpfennig I 

Though quite contemptible, as every one agrees, 

We must dissemble if we want our oread and cheese. 

So hail him in a chorus, with enthusiasm big. 

The good Grand Duke of Pfennig Halbpfennig I 

Enter the Grand Duke JIudoi.ph. Ue is meanly and miserably 
dressed in old and patched clothes, hut blazes with a pro- 
fusion of orders and decorations, lie is very tveaJc and ill, 
from low living. 

Song.— Rudolph. 

A pattern to professors of monarchical autonomy, 

I don’t indulge in levity or compromising bonhomie, 

But dignified formality, consistent with economy. 

Above all other virtues I particularly ^rize. 

I never join in merriment — ^I don’t see joke or jape any — 

I never tolerate familiarity in shape any — 

This, Joined with an extravagant respect for tuppence ha’penny, 

, A keynote to my character sufficiently supplies. 

(Slicing,) Observe. (To Chamberlains.) My snuif-box ! 
\The^ snuff-box is passed with much ceremony from the 
3\vnior Chamberlain, through all the others, until it is 
presented by the Senior Cltamberladn to Rudolph, who 
uses it. 

That incident a keynote to my character supplies. 

All, That incident, etc. 
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Rn<L I weigli out tea and sugar with ])reciBion mathematical—' 
Instead or beer, a penny each— my orders are emphatical — 
(Extravagance unpardonable, any more than that 1 call), 

But, on the other hand, my Ducal diguity to keep— 

All Courtly ceremonial— to put it comprehensively— 

I rigidly insist upon (but not, I hope, offensively) 

Whenever ceremonial can be practised inexpensively — 

And when you come to think of it, it^s really very cheap ! 

{Speaking,) Observe, (lb Chamberlains*) My handkerchief I 
[Handkerchihf is handed by Junior Chamberlain to the 
next in order, anM so on until it reaches Budolph, who 
is much inconvenienced by the delay. 

It’s sometimes inconvenient, but it’s always verj' cheap ! 

All* It’s stately and impressive, etc. 

liud* My Lord Chamberlain, as you are aware, my marriage 
with the wealthy Baroness von Krakenfeldt will take place to- 
morrow, and you will be good enough to see that the rejoicings 
are on a scale of unusual liberality. Pass that on. (Chamber^ 
lain whispers to the Vice-Chamberlain, wliO whispers to the next, 
and so on.) The sports will begin with a Wedding Breakfast 
Bee. The leading pastrycooks of the town will be invited to 
compete, and the winner will not only enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing his breakfast devoured by the Grand Ducal pair, but he 
will also be entitled to have the Arms of Pfennig Halbpfennig 
tattoo’d between his shoulder-blades. The Vice-Chamberlain 
will see to this. All the public fountains of Speisesaal will 
run ^vith Gingerbierheim and Currantweinmilch at the public 
expense. The Assistant Vice-Chamberlain will see to this. At 
night, everybody will iilum,inate ; and as I have no desire to tax 
the public funds undu^, this will be done at the inhabitants’ 
private expense. The Deputy Assistant Vice-Chamberlain will 
see to this. All my Grand Ducal subjects will wear new clothes, 
and the Sub-Deputy Assistant Vice-Chamberlain will collect 
the usual commission on all sales. Wedding presents (which, 
on this occasion, should be on a scale of extraordinary mag- 
nificence) will he received at the Palace at any hqur of the 
twenty-four, and the Temporary Sub-Deputy Assistant Vice- 
Chamherlain will sit up all night for this purpose. The entire 
population will be commanded to enjoy themselves, and with 
this view the Acting-Tem|)orary Sub-Deputy Assistant Vice- 
Chamberlain will sing comic songs in tjhe Market Place from 
noon to nightfall. Finally, we have composed a Wedding 
Anthem, with which the entire population are requirod to pro- 
vide themselvefif^ , It can be obtained from our Grand Ducal 
publishers at the usual discount price, and all the Chamberlains 
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will be expected to push the sale. {Chanrherlaim how and 
exeunt.) I don’t feel at all comfortable. I hope Fm not doing 
a foolish thing in getting married. After all, it*s a poor heart 
that never rejoices, and this wedding of mine is the first little 
treat I’ye allowed myself since my christening. Besides,' 
Caroline’s income is very considerable, and as her ideas of 
economy are quite on a par with mine, it ought to turn out AvelL 
Bless her tough old heart, she’s a mean little darling ! Oh, here 
she is, punctual to her appointment ! , 

f 

Enter Baroness von Kbakbnfeldt. 

Ba9\ lludolpli ! Why, what’s the matter.? 

Bud. Why, I’m not quite myself, my pot. I’m a little 
worried and upset. I want a tonic. It’s the low diet, 1 think. 

I am afraid, after all, I shall have to take the bull by the horns 
and have an egg with my breakfast. 

Bar. I shouldn’t do anything rash, my dear. Begin with a 
ju-jube. [Givee him one. 

Bud. (about to eat it^ hut changes his mind). I’ll keep it for 
supper. 

{He sits hy her and tries to put his arm round her waist. 

Bar. Budolph, don’t ! What in the world are you thinking 
of? 

Bud, I was thinking of embracing you, my sugarplum. Just 
as a little cheap treat. 

Bar, What here? In public? Beall y you appear to have 
no sense of delicacy. 

Bud. No sense of delicacy, Bon-bon 1 

Bar. No. I can’t make you out. When you courted me, 
all your courting was done publicly in the Market Place. When 
you proposed to me, you proposed in the Market Place. And 
now that wo’rc engaged you seem to desire that our first tete-a-tete 
shall occur in the Market Place! Surely you’ve a room in 
your Palace — ^with blinds — that would do ? 

Bud. But, my own, I can’t help myself. Pm bound by my 
own decree. 

Bar. Your own decree? 

Bud. Yes. You see, all the houses that give on the Market 
Place belong to me, but the drains (which date back to the 
reign of Cfiarlomagne) want attending to, and the houses wouldn’t 
lei^so with a view to increasing the value of the property, I 
decreed that all love episodes between ailccUonate couples should 
take place, in public on this spot, every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, when the band doesn’t play. • 
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Bar. Bless me, what a happy idea! So moral too! And 
have you found it answer ? 

BvA. Answer? The rents have gone up fifty per cent*, and 
the sale of opera glasses (which is a Grand Ducal monopoly) has 
received an extraordinary stimulus! So, under the circum-* 
stances, wo%M you allow me to put my arm round your waist ? 
As a source of income. Just onoo ! 

Bar. But it’s so very embarrassing. Think of the opera 
glasses ! 

Bvd. My good girl, thai^s just what I am thinking of. Hang 
it all, we must give them 9omething for their money ! What’s 
that? 

Bar. (mfolding paper, which contains a large letter, which 
she hands to him). It’s a letter which your detective asked me 
to hand to you. I wrapped it up in yesterday’s paper to keep 
it clean. 

Bud. Oh, it’s only his report! That’ll keep. But, 1 sayi 
you’ve never been and bought a newspaper ? 

Bar. My dear Rudolph, do you think Fm mad ? It came 
wrapped round my breakfast. 

Bud. {relieoed). 1 thought you were not the sort of girl 
to go and buy a newspaper I Well, as we’ve got it, we may as 
well read it. What does it say ? 

Bar. Why — dear me— here’s your biography I “ Our Detested 
Despot!” 

Bud. Yes — 1 fancy that refers to me. 

Bar. And it says-^h, it can’t be ! 

Bud, What can’t be ? 

Bar. Why, it says that although you're going to marry mo 
to-morrow, you wore betrothed in infancy to the Princess of 
Monte Carlo I 

Bud. Oh yes— that’s quite right. Didn’t I mention it ? 

Bar. Mention it ! You never said a word about it ! 

Bud. Well, it doesn’t matter, because, you see, it’s practi^ 
cally oil ? 

Bar. Practically off. 

Bud. Yes. By the terms of the contract the betrothal is 
void unless the Princess marries before she is of age. Now, her 
father, the Prince, is stony-broke, and hasn’t left his house for 
years for fear of arrest. Over and over again he ha^iimplorod 
me to come to him to be married, but in vain. Over and over 
again he has implored me to advance him the money to enable 
the Princess to come to me, but in vain. 1 am very young, 
but not as young as that ; and the Princess comes of age at two 
to-morrow, why at two to*mofrow I’m a free man, so that I 
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appointed that hour for our wedding, as 1 shall like to have as 
much marriage as I can get for my money. 

Bar, 1 see. Of course, if the married state is a happy state, 
it’s a pity to -waste any of it. 

Bvd, Why, every hour we delayed I should lose a lot of you 
and you'd lose a lot of mo ! 

Bar, My thoughtful darling I Ob, Rudolph, we ought to be 
very happy I 

Bvd, If I’m not, it’ll be my first bad investpent. Still, there 
u such a thing as a slump even in M^trimonials. 

Bar, I often picture us in the long, cold, dark, December 
evenings, sitting close to each other and singing impassioned 
duets to keep us warm, and thinking of all the lovely things 
we could afford to buy if wo chose, and, at the same time, 
planning out our lives in a spirit of the most rigid and exacting 
economy ! 

Bud, It’s a most beautiful and touching picture of connubial 
bliss in its highest and most rarifiod development ! 


Dukt.— Baeoness and Rudolph. 

Barn As o’er our penny roll we sing. 

It IS not Toprehensive 

To think what joys our wealth would bring 
Were we disposed to do the thing 
Upon a scale extensive. 

There’s rich mock-turtle— thick and clear — 
Bud, {confidentially). Perhaps we’ll have it once a year I 
Bar, {delighl€d)n You are an open-handed dear I 
Bud, Though, mind you, it’s expensive. 

Bar, No doubt it is expensive. 

Bot/i, Oh, he who has an income clear 
Of fifty thousand pounds a year 
Can purchase all his fancy loves— 

Bar, Conspicuous hats — 

Bud, Two-shilling gloves — 

Bar, (doubtfully). Two-shilling gloves ? 

Bud, (positively). Two-shilling gloves — 

Both, Cheap shoes and ties of gaudy hue. 

And Waterbury watches, too — 

P And think that he could buy the lot 
•Were ho a donkey — 

Bud, Which he’s not ! 

Bar, Oh no, he’s not ! 

Bud, Oh no, he’s not ! 

Both, That kind of donkey he’s not ! 
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{Dancing^) Then lot os be modestly meriy, 

And rejoice with a derry down derry. 

For to laugh and to sing 
Is a rational thing — 

It’s a joy economical, very ! 

{^Exit Baroness. 

Ttud, Oh, now for my detective’s report. {Opem letter,') 
What’s this! Another conspiracy! A conspiracy to depose 
me / And my private detective was so convulsed with laughter 
at tlxe notion of a conspirator selecting him for a confidant that 
ho was physically unable Co arrest the malefactor 1 Why, it’ll 
come on! This comes of engaging a detective with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous I For the future I’ll employ none but 
Scotchmen. And the plot is to explode to-morrow 1 My 
wedding day! Oh, Caroline, Caroline! (Weeps,) This is 
perfectly frightful I What’s to bo done ? 1 don’t know I I 
ought to keep cool and think, but you canH think when your 
veins arc full of hot soda water, and your brain’s fizzing like a 
firework, and all your faculties are jumbled in a perfect whirl- 
pool of tumblication ! And I’m going to be ill ! I know 1 am ! 
i’ve been living too low, and I’m going to be very ill indeed ! 

Song. — Budolph. 

When you find you're a broken-down critter, 

Who is all of a trinimle and twitter, 

With your palate unpleasantly bitter, 

As if you'd just eaten a pill — 

When your legs areas thin as dividers, 

And you’re plagued with unruly insiders, 

And your spine is all creepy with spiders. 

And you're highly gamboge in the gill — 

When you've got a beehive in your head. 

And a sewing machine in each ear. 

And you feel that you’ve eaten your bed, 

And you've got a bad headache down, here — 

When such facts are about, 

And these symptoms you find 
In your body or crown — 

Well, you’d better look out, 

You may make up your mind 
Ton had better lie down ! 

When your lips arc all smeary — like tallow, 

And your tongue is decidedly yallow, 

With a pint of warm oil in your swallow, * *' 

And a pound of tin-tacks in your chest — 

When you're down in the mouth with the vapours, 

And all over your new Morris papers 
Black4>eetles are cutting their capers, . 

^ And crawly things never at rest*- 
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When you doubt if your head is your own, 

And you jump when an open door slams — 

Then you’ve got to a state which is known 
To the medical world as ** jim-jams.” 

If such symptoms you And 
In your body or head, 

They’re not easy to qnelW 
You may make up your mind 
You are better in bed, 

For you’re not at all well ! 

files exhausted and toeepihg at foot of welh 
Enter LuDwia. 

Lud. Now for my confession and full pardon. They told me 
the Grand Duke was dancing duets in the Market Place, but I 
don’t see him. (/SSees Rudolfii.) Hallo! Who’s this? {Aside.) 
Why, it is the Grand Duke ! 

Rud. {soiling). Who are you, sir, who presumes to address 
me in person? If you’ve anything to communicate, you must, 
fling yourself at the feet of my Acting Temporary Sub-Deputy 
Assistant Vice-Chamberlain, who will fling himself at the feet 
of his immediate superior, and so on, with successive foot- 
flingings through the various grades-^your communication will, 
in course of time, come to my august knowledge. 

Lud. But when I inform your Highness that in me you see 
the most unhappy, the most unfortunate, the most completely 
miserable man in your whole dominion — 

Bud, {stUl sobbing. You the most miserable man in my 
whole dominion ? How can you have the face to stand there 
and say such a thing? Why, look at me! Look at me! 
(Bursts into tears.) 

Lud. Well, I wouldn’t bo a cry-baby. 

Bud. A cry-baby? If you had been told that you were 
going to be depos^ to-morrow, and perhaps blown up with 
dynamite for all I know, wouldn’t you be a cry-baby ? I do 
declare if 1 could only hit upon some cheap and painless method 
of putting an end to an existence which has become unsupport- 
able, 1 wohld unhesitatingly adopt it ! 

JDtict. You would ? (Aside.) I see a magnificent way out of 
this! By Jupiter, i’ll try it! (Aloud.) Are you, by any 
chance, iiv earnest ? 

Bud. In earnest? Why, look at me ! 

Lud. If you are really in earnest— if you really desire to 
escape scot free from this impending — ^this unspeakably horrible 
catastrophe— without trouble, danger, pain^ or expense— why not 
resort to a Statutory Duel ? 

P* 


T 
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End. A Statutory Duel ? 

Lud, Yes. The Act is still in force, but it will expire to- 
morrow afternoon. You fight—you lose — you are dead for a day. 
To-morrow, when the Act expires, you will come to life again and 
resume your Grand Duchy as though nothing had happened. 
In the meantime, the explosion will have taken place and the 
survivor will have had to bear the brunt of it. 

Bvd. Yes, that’s all very well, but who’ll be fool enough to 
he the survivor ? , 

Lud. {kneeling). Actus,ted by an overwhelming sense of 
attachment to your Grand' Ducal person, I unhesitatingly offer 
myself as the victim of your subjects* fury. 

Eud, You do ? Well, really that’s very handsome. I daresay 
being blown up is not nearly as unpleasant as one would think. 

Ltid. Oh yes, it is. It mixes one up, awfully 1 

Eud. But supix)se I were to lose ? 

Lud. Oh, that’s easily arranged. {Producing cards.) I’ll 
put an Ace up my sleeve— you’ll put a King up yours. When 
the drawing takes place, 1 shall seem to draw the higher caid 
and you the lower. And there you are I 

Eud. Oh, but that’s cheating. 

Lud, So it is. 1 never thought of that. (Going.) 

Eud. (hastily). Not that I mind. But I say— you won’t 
take an unfair advantage of your day of office ? You won’t go 
tipping people, or squandering my little savings in fireworks, or 
any nonsense of that sort ? 

Lud, I am hurt — really hurt— by the suggestion, 

Eud. You— you wouldn't like to put down a deposit, 
perhaps ? . 

Lud, No. I don’t think I should like to put down a deposit. 

Eud. Or give a guarantee? 

Lud. A guarantee would be equally open to objection. 

Eud. It would be more regular. Very well, I suppose you 
must have your own way. , ’ 

Lud. Good. I say — we must have a devil of a quarrel I 

Eud. Oh, a devil of a quarrel ! 

Ltid. Just to give colour to the thing. Shall I give you a 
sound thrashing tefore all tho x>eoplo ? Say the word — it’s no 
trouble. 

Eud^ No, I think not, though it would be very convincing 
and xt^s extremely good and thoughtful of you to "suggest it. 
Still, a devil of a quarrel I 

Jjud. Oh, a devil of a quarrel I 

{I'^ud. No half measures. Big words— strong language— rude 
ti^arks. Oh, a devil of a quarrel ( . 
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Lvd, Now the question is, how shall \vc summon the people ? 
Rud, Ob, there’s no difficulty about that. Bless your heart, 
they’ve been staring at us through those windows for the last 
half hour! 

Come hither, all you people— 

When you hear the fearful news, 

All the pretty women weep'll, 

Men will shiver in their shoes. 

Lw'i. And they'll all cry “ Lord, defend hs ! ’* 

When they learn the fact tremendous 
That to give this man his gruel 
In a Statutory Duel— 

Bdih. This plebeian man of shoddy*— ’ J 

This couteiqptible nobody — 

Ybiir Grand Duho does not refuse ! 

[During this, Chorus of men and women have entered, 
all trembling with apprehension under the impression 
that they are to be arrested for their complicity in 
the conspirewy* 

Cuoaus. 

With faltering feet, . 

And our muscles In a quiver, 

Our fate we meet 

With our feelings all unstrung ! 

If our plot complete 

' Ho has managed to diskiver, 

There is no retreat— 

We shall certainly be hung ! 

Rud, (aside to Lynwio)* 

Now you begin and pitch it strong— walk into mo abusively — 
Lud, (aside to Rxtdolph). 

I’ve several epithets that I’ve reserved for you exclusively. 
A choice selection 1 have here when you are ready to begin. 
Rud, Now you begin— 

Lud, No, you begin— 

Rud, No, you begin— 

Lud, No, you begih ! 

Chorus (trembling). Has it'happendd as we expected? 

, Is our littte plob detected V 

Dukt,— R upoj.rK and Ludwio. 

Rud, (furiously), 

!l^g bombs, small bombs, great guns and little ones ! 

• Tut him ip a nilloiy ! 

Rack him wita artillery ! 

Lud, (furiously), ■ . . 

Long swords, short sworda* tmii^'Bwoids and brittle ones ! 

, .Fright himiintcf fits I 
Blow blip bits I 
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Rud, You muff, sir ! 

You lout, Bir ! 

JAid, Enough, sir! 

Get out, sir 1 {Pushes him*) 

Rud, A hit, sir ? 

Take that, sir ! (Slaps him,) 

Lud, (slapping Budolph). 

It‘s tit, sir. 

For tat, sir ! 

Chorus (appalled). When two doughty heroes thunder, 

« All the world is lost in wonder ; 

^ When such men their temper lose, 

Awful are the words they use ! 

Lud, Tall snobs, small snobs, rich snobs and needy ones ! 

Rud, (jostling him). Whom are you alluding to ? 

Lud. (jostling him). Where are you intruding to ? 

Rud, Fat snobs, thin snobs, swell snobs and seedy ones ! 

Lud, I rather think you err. 

To whom do you refer? 

Rwi, To you, sir ! 

Lud, To me, sir? 

Rad, I do, sir t 

Lud. We’ll see, sir I 

Rud. I jeer, sir! 

(males a face at Luuwio). Grimace, sir ! 

Lud, liook here, 8ir<^ 

(males a face at Rudolph). A face, sir ! 

Chorus (appalled). When two heroes, once pacific, 

Quarrel, the effect’s terrific ! 

What a horrible grimace ! 

What a paralyzing face ! 

All, Big bombs, small bombs, etc. 

L^, and Rud, (recit.). He has insulted me, and, in a breath, 

This day we fight a duel to the death ! 

Not, (checking them). You mean, of course, by duel (verbum sat,), 
A Statutory Duel. 

AU, Why, what’s that? 

Not, According to established le^al uses, 

A card a*piece each bold disputant chooses^ 

Dead as a doornail is the dog who loses — 

The winner steps into the dead man’s shoeses ! 

All, The winner steps into the dead man’s shoeses ! 

Rud, and Lud. Agreed! Agreed! 

Rud, Come, come— the pack ! 

Not. (producing one). Behold it here I 
Rud, I’m on the rack ! 

Lm, I quake with fear ! . t* 

(Notaby offers card to Ludwig.) 

Lud, First draw to you 1 

Rudi If that’s the case. 

B^oldtheKitfgl (Drawing eard/rom his sleeve.) 
'i^tud, (same business)-. Behold (he Ace ! 
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Chorus * Hurral^ hurrah ! Our Ludwig*fl wod, 

And wicked Rudolph’s course is run>- 
So Ludwig will as Grand Duke reign 
Till Rudolph comes to life again—* 

Rud* (aside). Which will occur to-morrow ! 

I come to life to-morrow I 
Gret, (with mockinff curtsw). 

My Lord Grand Duke, farewell ! 

A pleasant journey, very, 

To your convenient cell ^ 

In yonder cemetery ! 

Lisa (curtseying). Though malcontdhts abuse you, 
j We’re much distressed to lose you ! 

You were, when you were living. 

So liberal, so forgiving ! 

Bertha* So merciful, so gentle ! 

So highly ornamental ! 

Olga* And now that you’ve departed, 

You leave us broken-hearted ! 

All (pretending to weej^. Yes, truly, truly, truly, truly— 

Truly broken-hearth ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha I ha ! ha ! (Mocking UUn,) 

Rud* (furious). Rapscallions, in penitential fires. 

You’ll rue the ribaldry Uiat from yon falls ! 
To*morrow afternoon the law expires, 

And then — look out for squalls t 

\^Exit Rudolph amid general ridicule* 

Chorus. Give thanks, give thanks to wayward fate — 

By mystic fortune’s sway, 

Our Ludwig ^ides the helm of State 
For one delightful day I 
( To Ludwig. ) We hail you, sir ! 

We greet you. sir ! 

Re^e you, sir ! 

We treat you, sir ! 

Our ruler be 
By fate’s decree 
For one delightful day ! 

Not* You’ve done it neatly ! Pity that your powers 

Are limited to four-and-twenty hours ! 

Lud* No matter, though the time will quickly run, 

, In hours twenty-four much may be done ! 

SoHG,— Ludwig. 

Oh, a Monarch who lioasts intellectual graces 
sQan do, if he likes, a good deal in a day — 

He can put all his friends in conspicuous places, 

With plenty to eat and with nothing to pay ! 

You’ll tell me, no doubt with unpleasant grimaces, 

To-morrow, deprived of your ribbons and laces. 

You’ll get your dismissal— with very long faces— 

But wait 1 on that topic I’ve sometnuig to say I 
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{Dancing,) I’ve somethhig to Bay— iVe BOmetbing to Bay— I’ve Bomc> 
thiiwto Bay! 

Oh, OUT rule Bhall be mel^ry-’^rm not an ascetic— 

And while the sun shines we will get up our hay— 

By a pushing young MonaTch, of tom energetic, 

A very great deal may be'done in a day ! 

Chorus. Oh, hia rule will be merry, etc. 

IDuring this Lddwzo whispers to Notary who writes. 
For instance, this measure (his ancestor drew it), 

« [alluding to Notary. 

This law against duels — to-morrow will die— 

The Duke will revive, and you’ll certainly rue it— 

lie’ll give you ** what for ” and he’ll let you know why ! 
In twenty-four hours there’s time to renew it— 

With century’s life I’ve the right to imbue it— 

It’s easy to do— and, by Jingo, I’ll do it 1 

[Signing piajger, which Notary Resents. 
It’s done I Till T perish your Monarch am I ! 

Your Monarch am I— your Monarch am 1— your Monarch 
am 11 

Though 1 do not pr^nd to be very prophetic, 

I fancy 1 know what you’re going to say— 

By a pushing young Monarch, of turn energetic, 

A very gr^ deaf may be done in a day ! 

All {astonished). Oh. it’s simply uncanny, his power prophetic— 

It*8 TOrfe^y right— we were going to say. 

By a pushing, etc. 


Enter Jvlia, o/ lack, 

Lud, (recit,). This very afternoon— at two (about)— 

The Court an{K)intment8 will be given out. 

To each and all (for that was the condition) 

According to professional position ! 

All, Hurrah ! 

Julia {coming fortrard). According to professional position ? 

Lud, According to professiomu position ! 

Julia, Then, horror f 

All, Why, what’s the matter? What’s the matter? What’s 
the matter ? 


All, 

Julia, 


SoNChr-dvUA. (Lisa dinging to her,) 

Ah, pity me, my comrades true. 

Who love me, as well IdeiioW you do. 

This gentle chUd, 

To me so fondly desjri 
•^y , whdt' B tfce maliter ? 
Each sympathetic hcM 'tu^n brtHse 
When yon have Ica'mt the fMjahltfbf! news— 
Her lore for him is all in al} I 
Ah, cursed fate ! that itshmild fall 
Unto mv lot 

To creak my darling’s heart! 
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All, Why, ‘what's the matter? 

Ltid, What means our Julia by those fateful looks ? 

Please do not keep us all on tenter-'hooks — 
Now, whaPs the matter ? 

Julia, Our duty, if we’re wise, 

We never shun* 

This Spartan rule applies 
To every one. 

In theatre, as in life, 

Eaeh has her line — 

This part — the Grand Duke’s wife 
(Oh w'oe!) is mine I 
A maxim new 1 do not start — 

The canons of dramatic art 
Decree tliat this repulsive part 
(The Grand Duke’s wife) 

Is mine! 

AIL Oh, that's the matter ! 

Lisa {appalled, to Ludwig). Can that be so ? 

Lud, I do not know— 

But time will show 
If that be so. 

Chorus, Gan that be so? etc. 

Lisa {reclt,). Be merciful ! 


Duet.— Lisa and Julia. 


Lisa. . Oh, listen to me, dear — 

I love him only, darling f 
Bemember, oh, pet. 
On him my heart is set ! 
This kindness do mo, dear — 

Nor leave mo lonely, darling ! 
Be merciful, my pet, 

Our love do not forgot ! 


Julia, 


Rot. 


$ 


Now don’t be foolish, dear — 

You couldn’t play it, darling ! 

It’s * heading business,” pet. 

And you’re but a soubrette. 

So don’t be mulish, dear — 

Although I say it, darling. 

It’s not vou’re line, my pet— 

I pltky that part, you bet ! 

I play tnat part— 

1 play that part, you bet ! 

[Lisa overwhelmed with gritf. 


The lady’s righL Though Julia’s engagement 
Was for the stage meant— 

It certainly frees Ludwig from his 

Connubial promise. 

Though marriage contracts— or whate’er you call ’em — 
Are very solemn, 
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All, Thiit*s very true ! 

Though marritge coutractsi etc. 

SoKo.— L isa. 

The die is cast, 

My hope has perished ! 

Farewell, O Past, 

Too bright to last, 

Yet fondly cherished I 
My light has ded, 

My hope is dead, 

Its doom is spoken— 

My day is night, 

My wrong is right 
In all men's sight — 

My heart is broken ! 

[Exit^ weeping, 

Lwl, {recit,). Poor child, where will she go ? What will she do ? 
Julia, That isn't in your part, you know. 

Lud, {sighKM), Quite true ! 

{With an effort,) Depressini^ topics we'll not touch upon— 

Let us begin as we are going on ! 

For this will be a jolly court, for little and for big ! 

All, Sing hey, the jolly jinks of Pfennig llalbpfennig ! 

Lud, From mom to night our lives shall be as merry as a grig ! 
All, Sing hey, the jolly jinks of Pfennig Halbpfennig ! 

Lud, All state and ceremony we'll eternally abolish— 

We don’t mean to insist upon unnecessary polish— 

And, on the whole, X rather think you’ll And our nilc tol- 
lolish ! 

AH, Sing he/, the jolly jinks of Pfennig llalbpfennig ! 

Julia. But stay — your new-made Court 

Without a courtly coat is— 

We shall require 
Some Court attire. 

And at a moment’s notice. 

In clothes of common sort 

Your courtiers must not grovel— 

Your new nohleete 
Must have a dress 
Original and novel 1 

Lud, Old Athens we’ll exhume ! 

The necessary dresses, 

Correct and true 
And all brand new 
The compel^ possesses : 

Henceforth our Court costume 
Shall live in song and story, 

For we'll upraise 
The dead old days 
Of Athens in her glory I 
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AIL Yes, let^B upraise 

The dead old days 
Of Athens in her glory ! 

AtL' Agreed! Agreed! 

For this will be a jolly Court for little and for big ! etc. 
[They carry Ludwig round npge and deposit him on the 
ironvmh of well. Julia stands l>y htm^ and the 
rest group round them. 

Act Deop. , * 


ACT II. 

(The Kext Moening.) 

Scene. — Entrance Hall of the Grand Ducal Palace, 

Enter a procession of the members of the theatrical company 
(now dressed in the costumes of Troilus and Cressida)^ 
carrying garlands^ playing on pipes, citharse. and cymbals^ 
and hercdding the return of Ludwig and Julia / row (he 
marriage ceremany^ which has just taken place. 

Chorus. 

As before you we defile, 

Eloia ! Eloia ! 

Pray you, gentles, do not smile 
If we shout, in classic style, 

Eloia ! 

Ludwig and his Julia true 
Wedded are each other to — 

So we sing, till all is blue, 

Eloia ! Eloia ! 

Opoponax ! Eloia ! 

Wreaths of bay and ivy twine, 

Eloia ! Eloia ! 

Fill the bowl with Lesbian wine. 

And to revelry incline*- 
Eloia! 

For as gaily we pass on 
Probabfy we shall, anon, 

Sing a DieMeticon— 

EloUr Eloia! 

Opoponax ! Eloia ! 

Rkcit.— Ludwig. 

Your loyalty our Ducal heartstrings touches t 
Allow me to present your new Grand Duchess. 

Should she onend, youTl graciously excuse her^ 

An4 kindly recollect I di%*t choosli her ! 
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Song.— L upwio* 

At the outset I may mention it’s my sovereign intention 
To revive the classic memories of Athens at its best. 

For the company possesses all the neeessary dresses 
And a coarse of quiet cramming will supply ns with the rest. 

We’ve a choir hyporchematic (that i8» baliet-operatic) 

Who respond to the ckareuiiB of that cultivated age, 

And our clever chorus-master, all but captions critu»iBter, 

Would accept as the choregus of the early Attic stage. 

This return to classic ages is considered in their wages, 

Which are always calculate by the day or by the week — 

And ril pay ’em (if they’ll b^k me) all in oboloi and drachmas^ 

Which they’ll get (if they prefer it) at the Kalends that are Greek ! 
(^Confidentially to audience^ 

At this juncture I may mention 
That this erudition sham 
Is but classical pretension, 

The result of steady ** cram.” : 

Periphrastic methods spuming, 

* To tms audience discerning 
I admit this show of learning 
Is the fruit of steady cram.” 1 
Chorm. Periphrastic methods, etc. 

In the period Socratio evet]^ dining-room was Attic 
(Which suggests an architecture of a topsy-turvy kind), 

There they’d satisfy their thirst on a rechetclie cold ipiarov 
Which is what they called their lunch— and so may you, if you’re 
Inclined. 

As they gradually got on, they’d rpiirtarBai irphs rhy iri/rov 
(Which is Attic for a steady and a conscientious drink). 

* But they mixed their wine with water— which I’m sure they didn't 
oughter — 

And we modem Saxons know a trick worth two of that, I think I 
Then came rather risky dances (under certain circumstances) 

Which would shock that worthy gentleman, the Licenser of Plays, 
Corybantian maniac kick— Dionysiac or Bacchic— 

And the Dithryambic revels of those undecorous days. 

(Confidentially to audience,) 

And perhaps I’d better mention. 

Lest alarming you I am, 

That it isn’t our Intention 
To perform a Dithryamb— • 

It displays a lot of stocking, 

Whi^ is always very shocking, 

And of course Pm only mocking 
At the prevalence of ** cram.’’ 

Chorus, It display a lot, etc. 

Ye s , on reconsideration, there are, customs pf that nation 
Wliich are notin strict accor4a^ with the habits of our day, 
A^^faen I come to codify, th^.rulhs I mean to modify, 
wHii. Grundy, pVaps, may have a word or two to ssy. 
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For they hadn’t maciutoshes ax udibrellaa ox goIoBheB-**- 
And a shower with their dresses must have played the very deuce, 
And it must have been hnpleosing when they caught a fit o£ sneezing, 
For, it seems, of pocket-handkerchiefs they diw’t know the use« 
They wore little underclothing-— scarcely anything — or no-thing— 

And their dress of Coan silk was quite transparent in design — 

Well, in fact, in summer weather, something like the ** altogether.” 
And it’s there, I rather fancy, I shall have to draw the line 1 
{Co7\fidenHally to audience^) 

And again I wish to mention • 

That this erudition^ham 
Is but classical, pretension, 

The result of steady ** cram,” 

You mav classic love aggressive 

i lf you'll pardon the possessive) 

8 exceeding impressive 
When you’re passing an exam. 

ChoruK Yet his classic love, etc. 

[Exeunt Chorus. Manent Ludwig, Julia, and Lisa. 

Luih {reciU)» Yes, Ludwig and his Julia arc mated I 

For when an obscure comedian, whom the law backs. 
To sovereign rank is pomptly elevated, 

He takes it with its incidental drawbacks ! 

So Julia and I are duly mated ! 

[Lisa, through this, hm expressed intense distress at 
having to surrender Ludwig. 

Sqno. — Lisa, 

Take care of him— he’s much too good to live. 

With him you must bo very gentle : 

Poor fellow, he's so highly sensitive, 

And O, so sentimental ! 

Be sure you never let him sit up late 

In chilly open air conversing— 

Poor darling, he's extremely delicate. 

And wants a deal of nursing I 
Lud. I want a deal of nujrsing ! 

LUa. And 0, remember this — 

When he is cross with pain, 

« A flower and a kiss — 

A simple flower-^ tender kiss ! 

Will bring him round again ! 

His moods you must assiduously watebi : 

^ When he auccumbS; ^ sorrow tragic, 

Some hardbake or a nit of butter-scotch . 

Will work on him like magic. 

To contradict a character so rich 

In trusting love wOre simple blindness^ 

He’s one of those exalted natures which 
Will only yield to kindnefti ! 
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Lud, t only yield to kindness ! 

/am, , And O, the bygone bliss t 

And 0, the present pain ! 

That flower and that kiss— 

That simple flower— that tender kiss 
I ne'er shall give again ! 

lExU, weeping. 

Jvlia. And now that everybody has gone, and we’re hap 
and comfortably married, I want to have a few words with my 
new-born husbimd. t 

Lnd, (astds). Yes, I expect you’ll often have a few words with 
your new-born husband I (Aloud.) Well, what is it ? 

Julia. Why, I’ve been thinking that as you and I have to 
play our parts for life, it is most essential that we should come 
to a definite understanding as to how they shall bo rendered. 
Now, I’ve been considering how I can make the most of the 
Grand Duchess. 

Lud. Have you? Well, if you’ll take my advice, you’ll 
make a very fine part of it. 

Jidia. A^y, that’s quite my idea. , 

Lud. I shouldn’t make it one of your hoity*toity vixenish 
viragos. 

Julia. You think not? 

Lud. Oh, Fm quite clear about that. I should make her a 
tender, gentle, submissive, affectionate (but not too affectionate) 
child-^fe-* timidly anxious to coil herself into her husband’s 
heart, but kept in check by an awestruck reverence for his ex- 
alted intellectual qualities and his majestic personal appearance. 

Julia. Ob, that is your idea of a gc^ part? 

Lud. Yes — ^a wife who regards her husband’s slightest wish 
as an inflexible law, and who ventures but rarely into his august 
presence, unless (which would happen seldom) he should 
summon her to ap^r before him. A crushed, despairing 
violet, whose blight^ existence would culminate (idl too soon; 
in a lonely pathetic death-scene I A fine part, my dear. 

Julia. Yes. There’s a good deal to be said for your view of 
it. Now there are some actresses whom it would 'fit like a 
glove. 

Lud. (oMe). 1 wish I’d married one of ’em I 

Julia. But, you see, I must consider my temperapiont. For 
instanOe, my temperament would demand some strong scenes of 
justifiable jealousy. 

Lud. Oh| there’s no difficulty about that. You shall have 
JAem. ^ 

What a lovely but detested rival— 
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Lwl. Oh» Til provide the rivaL 
JvUia. Whom 1 should stab — stab — stab ! 

Lud. Oh, I wouldn’t stab her. It’s been done to death. 1 
should treat her with a silent and contemptuous disdain, and 
delicately withdraw from a position which, to one of your- 
sensitive nature, would be absolutely untenable. Dear me, I 
can see you delicately withdrawing, up centre and off 1 
(TtiZtd. Can you? 

Lvd. Yes. It’s a fine situation — and in ;j'our hands, full of 
quiet pathos I 

Duet. — Ludwig ana Julia. 

Lud, Now Julia, come, 

Consider it from 

This dainty point of view — 

A timid tender 
Feminine gender, 

Prompt to coyly coo — 

Yet silence seeking, 

Seldom speaking 

Till she's spoken to — 

A comfy, cosy, 

Rosy posy 

Innocent ht^fcnoo ! 

The part you're suited to — 

(To give the deuce her due) 

A sweet (O, jiroiny !) 

Miminy-pimmy i 

Innocent ingenoo / 

Ensemble. 

Lud. Julia. 

The pari you're suited to — I'm much obliged to you, 

(To give the deuce her due) I don't think that would do— 

A sweet (O, jiminy !) To play (O, jiminy !) 

Miminy-piminy, Miniin^-piminy, 

Innocent ingenoo ? ! Innocent ingencM ! 

Julia. You forget my special magic 

(In a high dramatic sense) 

Lies in situations tragic— 

Undoubtedly intense. 

. As I've justified promotion 

In the histrionic art, 

I’ll submit to you my notion 
Of a first-rate part. 

Lud, Well, lot us see your notion 

* Of a first-rate part. 

Julia {dramatkallff). 

1 have a rival ! Frenzy thrilled, 

I find you both together 1 
My heart stands still— with horror chilled— 

Hard as the millstone^nether ! 
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Then softly » slyly* enaily,, snaky— " 

Crhwly, creepy, qimily, quaky — 

1 l;rack her on her homeward way, 

As panther tracks her fated prey ! 

{Furwudy.) I fly at ner soft white throat — 

The lily-white laughing leman ! 

On her agonizing gaze 1 gloat 

With the glee of a dancing demon ! 

My rival the — I have no doubt of her — 

So 1 hold on — till the breath is out of her ! 

—till the breath is out of her ! 

And thenj-Remorse ! liemorse ! 

O cold unpleasant corse, 

Avaunt! Avaunt! 

That lifeless form 
I gaze upon— 

That face, still warm 
But weirdly wan — 

Those eyes of glass 
I contemplate — 

And then, alas, 

Too late— too late ! 

I find she is — your Aunt ! 

{Shuddering.) Remorse! Remorse! 

Then, mad— mad — mad ! 

With fancies wild — chimeiical— 

Now sorrowful — silent— sad — 

Now, hullaballoo hysterical ! 

Ha ! ha I ha I ha 1 

But whether Tm sad or whether I’m glad. 

Mad ! mad ! mod ! mad ! 

This calls for the resources of a high-class art. 

And satisfies my notion of a first-rate part ! 

[Exit Julia. 

Enter aXl the Chorus^ hurriecUy^ and in great excitement. 

Chorus. 

Your Highness, there’s a party at the door — 

Your Highness, at the door there is a party— 

She says that we expect her, 

But we do not recollect her, 

For we never saw her countenance before ! 

With rage and indignation she is rife, 

Because our welcome wasn’t very hearty — 

She’s aa sulky as a super, . 

And shq’a swearing like a trooper, 

0, you never heard such language in your life ! ^ 

Enter Baroness von Krakbnfeldt, in a fury . 

Bar. With fury indescribable 1 burn ! 

With rage Ilm. nearly ready .to explode ! 

There’B be grief land tribulation when I learn 
To whom thjs slight unbearable is owed ! 
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For whatever ma}i[ be due Til pay it double** 

There’ll be terror indescribable and trouble ! 

With a hurly-burly and a hubble-bubble 
I’ll pay you for this pretty episode ! 

All. Oh, whatever may be due she'll pay it double li- 
lt’s very good of her to take the trouble — 

But we don’t know what she means by ** hubble-bubble ” — 
No doubt it’s an expi^ssion a la mode. 

Bar. (to Ludwig). 

Do you know who lam? 

Lud, (examining her), I don’t; , 

Your countenance I c^n’t fiX) my dear. 

Bar. This proves I’m not a shamf 

(Showing 'pocket-handkerchief.) 
Lud, (examining it). It won’t ; 

It only says “ Krakenfeldt, Six,” my dear. 

Bar. Express your grief profound ! 

Lud. I shan’t ! 

This tone I never allow, my love. 

Bar. Rudolph at once produce ! 

Lad. I can’t ; 

He isn’t at home just now, my love ! 

Bar, (aMonished), He isn’t at home just now ! 

All. He isn’t at homo Just now, 

(dancing derisively) He has an appointment {articular ver^*' — 

You’ll And him, I think, in the town cemetery ; 
And that’s how we come to be making so merry. 
For he isn’t at home just now ! 

’ Bar, But bless my heart and soul alive, it’s impudence personified ! 
I’ve come here to be matrimonially matrimouified ! 

Lvd, For any disappointment I am sorrjr unaffectedly. 

But yesterday that nobleman expired quite unexpectedly — 

All (sobbing), Tol the riddle lo I 

Tol the riddle lo ! 

Tol the riddle, lol the riddle, lol lol lay ! 

(Then laughing wildly,) Tol the riddle, lol the riddle, lol lol lay ! 

Bar, But this is most unexpected. He was well enough at a 
quarter to twelve yesterday. 

Lud. Yes. He died at half-past eleven. 

Bar. Bless me, how very sudden I 
Lud, It was sudden. 

Bar. But what in the world am I to do ? I was to have 
been married to him to-day I 

All (sitting and dancing). 

fhr any disappointment we are sorry unaffectedly, 

But yesterday that nobleman expired quite unexpectedly — 
Tol the riddle lol! 

Bar. Is this Court Mourning oira Fancy Ball ? 

Lvd. Weil, it’s a delicate combination of both effects. It is 
jintended to express incopsolable grief for the decease of the late 
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Duke and ebullient joy at the accession of his successor. 1 am 
his successor. Permit mo to present you to my Grand Duchess. 
(indicating Julia.) 

Bar, Your Grand Duchess ? Oh, your Highness 1 {Curtesying 
^ofoundly,) 

Jvlia, (meering at her). Old frump 1 

Bar, Humph! A recent creation, probably? 

Lud, We were married only half-an-hour ago. 

Bar, Exactly. , 1 thought she seemed new to the position. 

Jvlia, Ma’am, t don’t kpow who you are, but I flatter myself 
I can do justice to any part on the very shortest notice. 

Bar, My dear, under the circumstances you are doing admirably 
— and you’ll improve with practice. It’s so diflicult to be a lady 
when one isn’t born to it. 

Julia (in a rage, to Ludwig). Am 1 to stand this? Am 1 
not to be allowed to pull her to pieces ? 

Lud, (aside to Suiiik). No,no^ — it isn’t Greek. Be a violet, 
I beg. 

Bar, And now tell me all about this distressing circumstance. 
How did the Grand Duke die? 

Lvd, He perished nobly — in a Statutory Duel. 

Bar, In a Statutory Duel? But that’s only a civil death! — 
and the Act expires to-night, and then he will come to life 
again! 

Lud, Well, no. A.nxious to inaugurate my reign by con- 
ferring some inestimable boon on my people, I signalized this 
occasion by reviving the law for another hundred years. 

Bar, For another hundred years? Then set the merry joy- 
bells ringing I Let festive epithalamia resound through these 
ancient halls ! Cut the satisfying sandwich — broach the exhila- 
rating Marsala — and lot us rejoice to-day, if we never rejoice 
again ! 

Lud, But I don’t think I quite understand. We have already 
rejoiced a good deal. 

Bar, Happy man, you little reck of the extent of the good 
things you are in for. When you killed Budolph you adopted 
all his overwhelming responsibilities. Know then that I, 
Gsroline von Krakcnfoldt, am the most overwhelming of 
them all I 

Lud, But stop, stop— I’ve just been married to fKimebody 
else ! 

JMa, Yes, ma’am, to somebody else, ma’am ! Do you under- 
stand, ma’am ? To somebody else ! 

Bar, Dp kepp this voung woman quiet ; she fidgets me { 
Fillets you] 
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Lud, (flside to Julia). Be a violet— a crushed, despairing 
Violet. 

Julia, Do you suppose I intend to give up a magnificent part 
without a struggle ? 

Lvd, My goed girl, she has the law on her side. Let us both" 
bear this calamity with resignation. If you must struggle, 
go away and struggle in the seclusion of your chamber. 

Chorus. , 

Now away to the wedding we go, 

So stimmon the charioteers — 

No kind of reluctance they show 

To embark on their married careers. 

Thotmh Julia's emotion may flow 

For the rest of her maidenly years, 

To the wedding we eagerly go, 

So summon the charioteers ! 

Now away, &c. 

[Ail dance off to wedding except Julia. 

Rkcit.— Julia. 

So ends my dream— so fades my vision fair ! 

Of hope no gleam— distraction and despair I 
My cherished dreams, the Ducal throne to share, 

That aim supreme has vanished into air t 

3ono.— Julia. 

Broken every promise plighted — 

All is darksome— all is dreary. 

Eveiy new-born hope is blighted ! 

Sod and sorry — weak and weary ! 

Death the Friend or Death the Foe, 

Shall 1 call u^n thee ? No ! 

1 will go on living, though 

and sorry — weak and weary f 

No, no ! Let the bygone go by I 
No good ever came of repining : 

If to-day there are clouds o'er the sky, 

* To-morrow the sun may be shining I 
To-morrow, be kind, ; 

To-morrow, to me ! 

With loyalty blind 
. I curtsey to thee 1 

To-day is a day of illusion and sorrow, 

So vim To-morroW)i To-morrow, To-morrow ! 

God save yon, To-morrow ! 

Your servant, To-morrow ! 

God save yott. To-morrow, To-morrow, To-morrow ! 

[Eoiit Julia. 

a 


IV. 
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Eniev Ebnest* 

Ern, It’s of no use — I can’t wait any longer. ^ At any risk I 
must gratify my urgent desire to know what is going on. (Look- 
ing off.) Why, what’s that ? Surely I see a wedding procession 
winding down the hill, dressed in my Troilns and Cressida 
costumes ! That’s Ludwig’s doing I I see how it is — ^he found 
the time hang heavy on his hands, and is amusing himself by 
getting married to Lisa. No — it can’t be to Lisa, for here 
she is ! 

Enter Lisa. 

lAea (not seeing him). I really cannot stand seeing my 
Ludwig married twice in one day to somebody else ! 

Ern. Lisal 

[Lisa sees and stands as if transfixed with horror 

Ern. Come here— ^on’t be a little fool — I want you. 

[Lisa suddenly turns and holts off 

Ern. Why, what’s the matter with the little donkey ? One 
would think she saw a ghost I But if he’s not marrying Lisa, 
whom ts he marry ing ? (Suddenly^ Julia! (Much overcome.) 
I see it all I The scoundrel ! lie had to adopt all my rosponsi* 
bilities, and he’s shabbily taken advantage of the situation to 
marry the girl I’m engaged to! But no, it can’t be Julia, for 
here she is I 

Enter Julia. 

Julia (not seeing him). I’ve made up my mind. I won’t 
stand it ! I’ll send in my notice at once I 

Ern. Julia! Oh, what a relief! 

[Julia gazes at him as iftramfixed. 

Ern. Then you’ve not married Ludwig? You are still true 
to me? 

[Julia turns and holts in grotesque horror. Ebnest 
follows and stops her. 

Ern. Don’t run away I Listen to me. Are jrou all crazy ? 

Julia (in affected terror). What would you with me, spectre ? 
Oh, ain’t his eyes sepulchral ! And ain’t his voice hollow 1 What 
are you doing out of your tomb at this time of day — apparition ? 

Em. I do wish I could make you girls understand that I’m 
only technically dead, and that physically I’m as much alive as 
ever I was in my life I ’ ^ 

Julits. Oh, but it’s an awful thing to be haunted by a technical 
bogie!' 

Em. You iron’t be haunted much longer. The law must be 
jpn, its last legs, and in a few hours I sh^l come to life again — 
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resume all my social and civil functions, and claim my darling 
as my blushing bride! 

Julia. Oh — then you haven’t heard? 

Ern. My love, I heard nothing. How could I ? There are 
no daily papers where I come from. 

Julia. Why, Ludwig challenged. Rudolph and won, and now 
Grand Duke, and he’s rovivS the law for another century ! 
Ern. What I But you’re not serious — you’re only joking ! 
JvUia. My good sir. I’m a light-hearted girl, but I don't chaff 
bogies. 

Ern. Well, that’s the meanest doage I ever heard of! 

Julia. Shabby trick, I call it. 

Ern. But you don’t mean to say that you’re going to cry off! 
Julia. I really can’t afford to wait until your time is up. 
You know. I’ve always sot my face against long engagements. 

Ern. Then defy the law and marry me now. We will fly to 
your native country, and I’ll play broken-English in London as 
you play broken-German here ! 

Julia. No. These legal technicalities cannot be defied. 
Situated as you are, you have no power to make me your wife. 
At best you could only make me your widow. 

Ern. Then be my widow — my little, dainty, winning, win- 
some widow ! 

Julia. Now what would be the good of that? Why, you 
goose ! I should marry again within a month ! 

Dubt. — Ebnbst and Julia* 

Ern. If the light of love’s lingering ember 

Has faded in gloom, 

You cannot neglect, O remember, 

A voice from the tomb ! 

That stem supernatural diction 
Should act as a solemn restriction, 

Although by a mere legal fiction 
A voice from the tomb ! 

Julia (in affected ten'or). 

1 own that that utterance ehills me- 
lt withers my bloom ! 

With awful emotion it thrills me — 

That voice from the tomb ! 

Oh, spectre, won’t anything lay thee ? 

Though pained to den}^ or gainsay thee. 

In this case I cannot obey thee. 

Thou voice from the tomb ! 

So, metre appalliog, 

I bid you good-^y— ' 

Perhaps yon’llbe calling 
When passing this way. 


(dancinp). 
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Your bogeydom scorning, 

And all your love-loming, 

I bid you good-morning, 

I bid you good-day. 

Unu {fwr\QU9), My offer recalling. 

Your words I obey — 

Your fate is appalling, 

And full of dismay. 

To pay for this scorning 
I give you fair warning 
iHl haunt you each morning, 

Each night, and each day ! 

\llepeat Kmcmlile^ ajfhd exeunt in opposite directions. 


lle-enter the Wedding Procession dancing. 

Ciioi:us». 

Kow bridegroom and bride lec us toast 
In a magnum of merry champagne—* 

Let us make of this moment the most, 

We may not be so lucky again* 

So drink to our soTeieign host 
And his highly intelligent reign— 

His health and his bride’s let us toast 
In a magnum of merry champagne ! 

{March heard. 

Lad. {recit). Why, who is this approaching, 

Hpon our joy encroaching V 

Some rascal come a-poaching 

Who’s heard that wine we’re broaching? 

All. Who may this be V 

Who may this be? 

Who is be ? Who is he ? Who is he ? 


Jfer. 


Chorus, 

Her, 


Enter Herald. 

The Prince of Monte Carlo, 

From Mediterranean uater, 

Has come here to bestow 

On you his beautiful daughter. 
They’ve paid off all they owe, 

As every statesman oughter — 

That Prince of Monte Car/o 

And bis be-eutiful daughter ! , > 

The Prince of Monte Car/o, drc. 

The Prince of Monte Car/o, 

Who is so very partickler. 

Has heard that you’re also 
* Eor ceremony a stickler — 
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Therefore he lets you know 

By word of mouth auric'lar-** 

(That Frioce of Monte C»rlo 
Who is 80 very particklar)-^ 

Chorus, The Prince of Monte Carlo , dec, 

Ifer, That Prince of Monte Oar^o, 

From Merliterranean water, 
lias come here to bestow 

On you his be-eutifitl daughter ! 

(red/,), llis Highness we kntSw not — nor the locality 
In which is situate his Principality ; 

Blit, as he guesses by some odd fatality, 

This is the shop for cut and 4 riod formality ! 

I^t him appear— 

He’ll find that we’re 
Remarkable for cut and dried formality. 

[Reprise of March. Exit Herald. Ludwig heclcons 
his Court, 

Lvd , I have a plan — I’ll tell you all the plot of it — 

He wants formalify — he shall have a lot of it ! 

[ Whispers to them, through symphony. 
Conceal yourselves, and when I give the cue, 

Spring out on him— you all know what to do ! 

[vHZ conceal themselves hmind the draperies that enclose 
the stage. 

Pompous March, Enter the Prince and Princess of Monte 
Carlo, attended by six theatrical-looking nobles and the 
Court Costumier. 

Duet. — ^Prince and Princess. 

Prince. We’re rigged out in magnificent array 

(Our own clothes are much gloomier) 

In costumes which we’ve hired by the day 
From a very well-known costumier. 

Cost, (bowing), / am the well-known costumier. 

Princess. With a brilliant stafE a Prince should moke a show 
, (It’s a rule that never varies). 

So we’ve engaged from the Theatre Monaco 
SiE supernumeraries. 

Nobles, We’re the supernumeraries. 

All, At a salary immense, 

• Quite regardless of expense. 

Six supernumeraries ! 

Prince. They do not speak, for they breok our grammar’s lawp, 
And their langnago is lamentable — 

And they never take off their gloves, because 
Their nails are not presentaDle, 

Nobles, Omr pails are not presentable \ 
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Princess, To account for their shortcomingB manifest 
We explain, in a whisper bated, 

They are wealthy members of the brewing interest 
To the Peerage elevated. 

Nobles, To the Peerage elevated. 

All. 

And accordingly, as sich. 

To the Peerage elevated. 

Prince. Well, my dear, here we arc at last — ^just in time to 
compel Duke Budolph to^ fulfil the terms of his marriage 
contract. Another hour and wo should have been too late. 

Princess. Yes, papa, and if you hadn’t fortunately discovered 
a means of making an income by honest industry, we should 
never have got here at all. 

Prince, Very true. Confined for tlie last two years within 
the precincts of my palace by an oMurate bootmaker who held 
a warrant for my arrest, I devoted my enforced leisure to a study 
of the doctrine of chances— mainly with the view of ascertaining 
whether thefe was the remotest chance of my ever going out 
for a walk again — and this led to the discovery of a singularly 
fascinating little round game which 1 have called Koulettc, and 
by which, in one sitting, I won no less than five thousand francs ! 
My first act was to pay my bootmaker — ^my second, to engage a 
good useful working set of sccond-liand nobles — and my third, 
to hurry you off to Pfennig Helbpfennig as fast as a train dc 
luxe could carry us ! 

Princess. Yes, and a pretty job-lot of second-hand nobles 
you’ve scraped together ! 

Prince (doubtfully). Pretty, you think? Hmiiph! I don’t 
know, 1 should say tol-lol, my love — only tol-lol. They are 
not wholly satisfactory. There is a certain air of unreality 
about them— the}' are not convincing. 

Oost. But, my goot friend, vhat can you expect for eightccn- 
X^ence a day 1 

Prince, Now take this Peer, for instance. What the deuce 
do you call him f 

Cost. Him? Oh, he’s a swell — ^lie’s the Duke of Riviera. 

Prince, Oh, he’s a Duke, is he ? Well, that’s no reason why 
lie should look so confoundedly haughty. {To Noble.) Be 
affable, sir! {Noble takes attitude of affability !) Th&fs letter. 
(Passing to another.) Now, who’s this with his moustache 
coming off? 

Cost. Why, you’re Viscount Mentone, ain’t you ? 

Sf^e. Blest if I know, {Turning up sword h^t.) It’s wrote 
her^^yes. Viscount Mentone. 
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^ Cost, Then vhv don’t you eay so? ’Old yerself uj) — ^you 
ain’t carryin* sandwich boards now. [Adjusts his moustache. 

Prince, Now, once for all, you Peers — when His Highness 
arrives, don’t stand like sticks, but appear to take an intelligent 
and sympathetic interest in what is going on. You neSn’t 
say anything, but let your gestures' be in accordance with the 
spirit of the conversation. Now take the word from me. 
Affability I (attitude^ Submission ! {attitude). Surprise ! 
{attitude), Sh.ame! {attitud^. Grief! {attitude). Joy! 
{attitude). That’s better ! You caif do it if you like 1 

Princess, But, pa])a, where in the world is the Court ? There 
is positively no one here to receive us 1 I can’t help feeling tliat 
Rudolph wants to get out of it because I’m poor. He’s a miserly 
little wretch — that’s what he is. 

Prime, AVell, I shouldn’t go so far as to say that, I should 
rather describe him as an enthusiastic collector of coins — of the 
realm — ^and we must not be too hard upon a numismatist if he 
feels a certain disinclination to part with some of his really very 
valuable specimens. It’s a pretty hobby : Fvo often thought 1 
should like to collect some coins myself. 

Princess, Papa, I’m sure there’s some one behind that curtain, 
I saw it move! 

Prince, Then no doubt they are coming. Now mind, you 
Peers — haughty affability combined with a sense of what is duo 
to your exalted ranks, or I’ll fine you half a franc each — ^upon 
my soul, 1 will ! 

[Qong, The curtains fly hack and the Court are dis- 
covered. They give a wild yell and rush on to the 
stage dancing wildly, with Prince, Princess, and 
NMes, who are tmen hy surprise at first, hut 
eventually join in a reckless dance. At the end all 
fall down exhausted. 

Lud, There, what do you think of that ? That’s our official 
ceremonial for the reception of visitors of the very highest 
distinction. 

Prince, {puzzled). It’s very quaint — very curious indeed. 
Prettily footed, too. Prettily footed. 

Xttrf. Would you like to see how wo say “good-bye ” to visitors 
of distinction ? That ceremony is also performed with the foot. 

Pn’wc^ *Really, this tone— ah, but perhaps you have not 
completely grasped the situation ? 

iMd, Not altogether. 

Prince. Ah, then I’ll give you a lead over, {Signifimntly.) 
I am the father of the Princess of Monte Carlo, Doesn’t that 
convoy any idea to the Grand Ducal mind ? 
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Lud, (si6lidly\ Nothing definite* 

Frince (aside). H’m— very odd ! Never mind — try again I 
(Aloud.) This is the daughter of the Prince of Monte Carlo* 
Do you take? 

Lud. (still puzzled). No — not yet. Go on — don’t give it up 
— I daresay it will come jjrosently. 

Frince, Very odd — ^never mind — try again* ( With sly signu 
.fica/nce.) Twenty years ago! Little doddle doddle! Two 
• little doddle doddlos ! Happy father — ^hers and yours. Proud 
mother — ^y ours and hers! iHah! Now you take? I see you 
do ! I see you do ! 

Lud, Nothing is more annoying than to feel that you’re not 
equal to the intellectual pressure of the conversation. 1 wish 
he’d say something intelligible. 

Frince. You didn’t expect me ? 

Lud. (jumpi^ at it ) No, no. I grasp that — thank you very 
much. {Shcdcing hands with him.) No, I did not expect you ! 

Frince, 1 thought not. But ha ! ha ! at last I have escaped 
from my enforced restraint. (General movement of alarm.) {To 
crowd who are stealing off.) No, no— you misunderstand mo, 
I mean I've paid my debts ! 

All. Oh! {They return.) 

Frtneess (affectionately). But, my darling, Pm afraid that 
even now you don’t quite realize who 1 am ! (Embracing him,) 

Baroness, Why, you forward little hussy, how dare you? 

XTakes her away from Ludwiu. 

Lud. You mustn’t do that, my dear— never in the presence of 
the Grand Duchess, 1 beg ! 

Frincess peeping). Oh, papa, he’s got a Grand Duchess! 

Lud. A Grand Duchess 1 My good girl, I’ve got three Grand 
Duchesses ! 

Frineess, Well, I’m sure! Papa, let’s go away — this is not a 
respectable Court. 

Frince. All these Grand Dukes have their little fancies, my 
love. Tills potentate appears to be collecting wives. It's a 
pretty hobby — I should like to collect a few myself. This 
(admiring Babokess) is a charming specimen — an antique, I 
should say — of the early Merovingian period, if I’m not mis- 
taken ; and here’s another-*a Scot^ lady, 1 think {alluding to 
Julia), and (alluding to Lisa) a little one throwq dn. Two 
half-quarterns and a makeweight! (To Ludwig.) Have yoq 
such a thing as a catalogue of the Museum? 

/Frincesi. But I cannot permit Budolph to keep a museum-' — 
jAtd, Budobh? Get along with yoy, I’m pot Budolph! 
died yesterday ! 
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Prince and Princess. What ! 

Lud. Quite suddenly— of —of a cardiac affection. 

Prince and Princess. Of a cardiac affection ? 

Lad. Yes, a pack-of-cardiac affection. He fought a Statutory 
Duel with me and lost, and I took over all his engagements — 
including this imperfectly preserved old lady, to whom he has 
been engaged for the last three weeks. 

Princess. Three weeks! But I’ve been engaged to him for 
the last twenty years I . 

Baroness^ Lita^ and Julia. IVenty years ! 

Prince (asid^. It’s all right, my love — they can’t get over 
that. {Aloud.) He’s yours — take him, and hold him as tight 
as you can 1 

Princess. My own I {Ernbracing Ludwk;.) 

Lud. Here’s another ! — the fourth in four-and-twenty hours ! 
Would anybody else like to marry me V You, ma’am — or you — 
anybody ! I’m getting used to it ! 

Baroness, But let me tell you, ma’am 

Jtdia. Why, you impudent little hussy 

Lisa. Oh, here’s another — here’s another ! ( Weeping.) 

PRINC£8S. Poor ladies, I’m very sorry for you all ; but, you 
see, Pve a prior claim. Come, away we go — there’s not a 
moment to be lost ! 


Chorus {as they dance towards exit). 

Away to the wedding we’ll go 
To summon the Gharioteers, 

Though her rival’s emotion may flow 
In the form of impetuous tears — 

[At this moment Budolph, Ernest, and Notary 
appear. All kned in astonishment. 


Kkcitative. 


En\,. and Xaf. Forbear ! This may not bo ! 
Frustrated are your plans 1 
With paramount decree 
. The Law forbids the banns ! 


All. The Law forbids the banns ! 

Lud. Not a bit of it! I’ve revived the I.aw for another 


century !• 

Bud. You didn’t revive it I 
you are an impostor, sir— a 
never were, and in all human 
Duke of Pfennig Anything! 

M II 


You couldn’t revive it ! You— 
tuppenny rogue, sir! You — you 
probability neyer will bp— Grand 
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Rvd. Never — ^never, never! (Aside,) Oh, my internal 
economy ! 

Lud. That’s absurd, you know. I fought the Grand Duke. 
He drew a King, and 1 drew an Ace. He perished in incon- 
ceivable agonies on the spot. Now, as that’s settled, we’ll go on 
with the wedding. 

Rud, It— it isn’t settled. You — you can’t. I — — (to No- 
tary) Oh, tell him — tell him ! I can’t 1 

Not, Well, the ‘fact is, there’s been a little mistake here. On 
reference to the Act that fegulates Statutory Duels, I find it is 
expressly laid down that Ace shall count invariably as lowest 1 

All. As lowest 1 

Rttd. (breathlessly). As lowest — lowest — lowest ! So you*re 
the ghoest — ghoest — ghoest ! (Aside.) Oh, what is the matter 
with me inside here 1 

Em. Well, Julia, as it seems that the Law hasn’t been 
revived — and as, consequently, I shall come to life in about 
three minutes — (consulting his watch) — 

Julw,. My objection falls to the ground. (Resignedly.) 
Very well ! 

Princess. And am 1 to understand that 1 was on the point of 
marrying a dead man without knowing it? (To Rudolph, 
who revives.) Oh, my love, what a narrow escape I’ve had ! 

Rud. Oh — you are the Princess of Monte Carlo, and you’ve 
turned up just in time ! WeU, you’re an attractive little girl, 
you know, but you’re as poor as a rat ! 

[They retire up together, 

Lisa. That’s all very well, but what is to become of mef 
( To Ludwig.) If you’re a d^ man [Clock strikes three. 

Lud. But I’m not. Time’s up — the Act has expired — I’ve 
come to life— the parson is still in attendance, and we’ll all be 
married directly. 

All. Hurrah! 


Finalk, 

Happy couples, lightly treading, 

Castle cha^l will be quite full ! 

Each shall have a pretty wedding, 

As, of course, is only rightful. 

Though the bride be fair or fnghtful. ^ 
Contradiction little dreading, 

This will bo a day delightful-^ 

Each riiall have a pretty wedding I 
, Such a pretty, pretty wedding ! 

Such a pretty wedding ! 

[AU dance off to get married as the curtain falls. 
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ACT I.’ 

ScEtris . — Market place of Elsinore. The townspeople {led hy 
Mats Munok, the Syndic) are assembled to congratulate 
Eblikg SrKKB on me completion of the statue of the Prince 
Begent of Denmark, which occupies the centre of the stage. 
Ccdours flying, hells ringing, cannon firing, and general 
symptoms of rejoicing. 

Opening Chorus. 

Set the merry bunting flyingi 

Fire the cannon — ^rin^ the bells— 

Our great townsman glorifying, 

Who with sculptor’s ^ill undying, 

All competitors excels. 

He, with his artistic spells. 

So the stubborn marble quells. 

That, to all intents elastic. 

It assumes, in manner plastic, 

Sha|:)es heroic—shapes fantastic, 

As bis mighty will compels ! 

Matt Mmck, Chosen from his fellow creatures 

By our King — ^’twas wisely done — 

To perpetuate the features 
Of the Recent Prince, his son — 

Then created, by a Denmark, 

At our gracious King’s decree. 

Sculptor to the Court of Denmark 
And the Royal Familee 1 

AIL Sculptor to the Court of Denmark 

And tho Royal Familee ! 
leisure take— Unt4 — 

You have time before you, plenty. 

When at only two-and-twenty, 

{Kemine dittentienti) 

You’re created with a penmark, 

Sculptor to the Cdurt of Denmark — 

Sculptor to the Court of Denmark 
And the Royal Familee I 
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Rkcit, — Erling* 

Most worthy Syndic and all friends assembled, 

I thank you for your kind and cordial greeting— « 

But when you sing my praises, oh remember 
How many worthier brethren pine and perish 
For lack of that sunbeam of Royal favour, 

Which by sheer April chance, has fallen on me 
And warmed my budding powers into blossom I 
Chorus* No, no I 

No April chance is here — 

Thine art hath no compeer — 

It triumphs all completely : 

And, sooth to say, *twere well 
If Royal sunbeams always fell 

So wisely, so discreetly I 
So scatter flowers at his feet, 

Sing him songs of jubilation, 

And the king of sculptors greet 
With a rosy coronation ! 

ICronming him with flowers* 

Men* Raise him on our brawny shoulders. 

Cynosure of all beholders. {They do «o.) 

Women* Hail him, scholar — hail him, gownsman— 

As your worthiest fellow townsman I 
All* Hail him, dunce and ignoramus. 

For his fame will make vou famous — 

Hail him great, and hail him small. 

Hail him one, and hail him all I 

\They carry him round stage^ thm place him on his feet ; 
the7i exeunt all cxc^t ubling and Christina, who 
is then discovered seated at the foot of the pedestal* 

Rectt. — Erling. 

M^retty^ one, why silent and alone? 

Why sit you thus in pensive meditation ? 

Has melancholy marked you for her own. 

Or sad disaster checked your heart’s elation ? 

I pray reply ! 

Rbcit, — Christina . 

Good.sir, although 1 sit apart all day, 

I am no prey to grief or sad disaster, 

Truth is, I cannot tear myself away 
From this fair form — thy work, oh, mighty master ! 
ril tell you why I 

Ballad,— Crriis^ina. ‘ 

I see with a silent awe, 

In this faultless form allied 
V The exquisite grace 
Of a royal race. 
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And the glory of knightly pride': 

No blemish, or fault, or flaw, 

But perfect in all is he, 

IVe learnt, in fine, 

What a god divine 
A chivalrous knight may be« 

As gentle as lover's lay, 

Or the dawn of a bright May-dayj 
Yet cast in the knightly mould 
Of the glorious days of old — 

My eyes arc opened ; at last I i|ee 
What he who would ^in my heart must be* 

Why look at the men we’ve known — 

Their months will open and close*— 

They’ve ears likewise, 

And a couple of eyes, 

And the usual nubbly nose ; 

Each has a head of his own, 

They’ve bodies, and legs, and feet— 

I’m bound to admit ^ 

That in every whit 
The catalogue’s quite complete 
But where is tne godlike grace 
That lights that marvellous face ? 

Where IS the brow serene? 

Where is the lordly mien ? 

Ah, dullards and dofts are all I’ve known, 

Compared with that marvellous, matchless stone ! 

[Eodt Chkistina. 

Erl, That’s a typical instance of feminine perversity — doesn’t 
fall in love with me, which would he rational enougli, but with 
the senseless inanimate work of my hands! My dear fellow 
{addressing statue)^ 1 little thought, when 1 cut you out, that 
in course of time you’d return the compliment! 

Enter Tortbnssen. 

Tor. Erling, congratulate me! I’ve just received my patent 
of appointment as Personal Physician to His Majesty King 
Christian.. I have let my house, sold my practice, and I start 
for Copenhagen this day week ! 

Erl, My dear friend, I’m overjoyetl. I’m in daily expectation 
of a Royal command to take up my office as Sculptor Extra- 
ordinary to the Royal Family— and we’ll travel together. Of 
course you’ve heard that I’ve been promised a Countship? 

Tor, And I am to be created a Baron ! 

Erl, You don’t say so! To think that we two, who have 
toiled in obscurity from boyhood for a bare subsistence, should 
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both be raised at the same moment to such sooiai and pro** 
fessional distinction ! 

Tor. It seems incredible 1 It can’t be— but, no — that’s out 
of the question. 

Erl. What can’t be ? 

Ter. It can’t be one of Governor Grififenfeld’s practical jokes? 

Erl. My dtor fellow, don’t suggest such a thing* It would 
be too cruel — why, it would be our ruin I 

Tor. But he is. cruel. When a scheme for a practical joke 
enters his head he sticks: at nothing in its accomplishment. 
Why, he has caused the very soldiers of the garrison— -war* 
worn veterans as they are— to be drilled as ballet-girls, and to 
perfonn all their evolutions to dance steps, simply in order 
to make them ridiculous in the eyes of the girls they’re 
engaged to ! 

Erl. He’s a malicious devil enough, but he would hardly 
venture to pky pranks in the name of his Sovereign. Besides, 
there’s the statue — a commission from the King. 

Tor. True. By the way, I suppose it is a commission from 
the King ? Thafs not one of his Excellency’s practical jokes ? 

Erl. Nonsense ! Now, does that look like a practical joke ? 
Why, I’m to get ten thousand rix-dollars for it ! Now, as you 
know, I love his daughter Nanna devotedly, and she has 
hitherto treated me with contempt, because, as she says, I’m a 
mere tuppenny-halfpenny stone-cutter. Of course, that’s only 
her humorous way of putting it. 

Tor. And I adore Thora, who has always treated my pre- 
tensions with derision, because, as she says, I’m only a pitiful 
pill-roller. That’s her epigrammatic way of expressing it. 

Erl. But now that our positions are so immensely improved, 
surely we. might renew our proposals with every prospect of 
success ! 

!7br. The very idea that occurred to me I My incomparable 
Thora 

Erl. Your what ! 

Tor. My incomparable Thora— 

Erl. Ah— -exactly! But — don’t think me inquisitive — why 
don’t you think Nanna incomparable ? 

Tor. Why, my dear fellow, if for no other reason, because 
you do. « 

Erl. What an obstinate dog you must be to refuse* to consider 
her the divinest creature in the world, because I dol And you 
call yourself my friend ! 

, , Tor. Well, 4ut really — - 
'rygrl. It’s most unjust to the poor girl. 
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Tm\ But if I lovod Kanna you’d call me out. 

Erl, What, you— call you out? Call out my old friend 
because he was of the same way of thinking as myself? — ^no! 
Tot. But suppose I were successful ? 

ErJ. Ah, but you wouldn’t be. That is a contingency that 
we need not consider. Now do give up Thora and love Nanua 
— do, to oblige me. 

Tot. Do you want everybody to love Nanna ? 

Erl, Of course I do. What I want is that all the world shall 
go mad over her, and that I shall be tfiumphant. Surely that’s 
an intelligible position ! Now mark : — 

Song.— K ttLixa. 

When I bestow my bosom’s store, 

No room for doubt 

Must I descry : 

All men must love whom I adore, 

Or we fall out, 

All men and 1 . 

Though poor their chance and slight their hope 
Who with my suit presume to cope. 

Yet must all men to gain her try, 

Or we fall out, all men and I. 

When I am wed ITl hold them cheap 
Who sing and shout 

With joyous cry. 

At such a time all men must weep, 

Or we fall out, 

All men and I. 

As all men must my rivals be. 

When Nanna gives her hand to me 
All men must broken-hearted, sigh, 

Or we fall out, all men and I. 

If I my lady vainly woe, 

And, her without, 

1 pine and die, 

Mankind at large must perish, too, 

Or we fall out, 

Mankind and I. 

Who lives when 1 find life too long 
Would seem to say that 1 am wrong. 

When I expire all men must die, 

Or we fall out, all men and I ! 

Enter Nanna and Thora. 

Nanna {pretending not to see Erling and Toutenssbk). 
And they’re bo clever, said I— such talented young men — so 
extraordinarily good-looking, too — and so kind to their poor old 
mothers! 

IV. 


u 
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Thoba» And now that they’re going to be raieed to the 
peerage they’ll have notlnngto say to a* couple of middle-class 
nobodies like us! {Suddenly,) Oh my goodness, here they 
are I Oh what have 1 said I 

Duet. — Nanna and Thora. 

Thora, Oh my goodness, here's the nobility ! 

Nanna, Gracious me, how very embarrassing t 

Thora, We're suck every day gentility — 

Bless me, how exceedingly harassing I 
Nanna, Pnty* 3rou pardon us ! 

Don’t be hard on us ! 

Thora, Most confusing your regard on us I 

Both, Never was I so dazed, 1 think ! 

Into the ground I'd like to sink* I 

Thora, Can't you see they're high society ? 

Nanna, Don't they sneer like people of quality ? 

Thora, If we seem to lack proprictyi 

Pray forgive our silly frivolity ! 

Nanna, Treat with charity 

Our vulgarity — 

Thora, 'Twixt us fere's so much disparity 

Both, Very superior persons, you t 

Gracious goodness, wnat shall we do ? 

Erl, Thou, Miss Nanna, you’ve heard of our good fortune ? 
Nanna, Indeed I have! I’m quite uncomfortable in the 
presence of such grandees ! 

Thora, We’re so imaccustomed to aristocratic circles that 
really we hardly know how we ought to address you I 
Tor, Oh, we haven’t been ennobled yet. 

Thora, Haven’t you really ? Come, that makes conversation 

easier. Still, a Personal Physician to the King 

Nanna, And a Sculptor Extraordinary to the Royal Family— 
Thora, And we’re only the daughters of an obscure provincial 
Governor ! Oh, really 1 think we’d better go. It’s so much 
wiser to keep to one’s own rank in life ! 

Ehd, Miss Nanna, pray be reassured; we have no desire to 
presume on our promotion. Indeed, you overrate our im- 
portance. ' 

Thora, It seems impossible. I really think we’d better go. 
2br. No, don’t do that. Be quite unembarrassed— entirely at 
your ease, and try to imagine that we are nobody in particular. 

Thora, Oh, but that demands a tremendous effort of the 
immnation. Still, ITl try (fries). 

Tor, Have you got it ? 

2%6ra. Not jret, but t won’t be beaten. I’ll try agidn {tries 
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Nanna (frying). Oh, I shall never do it I Did you aay 
nobody in particulax? 

Erl. Just a couple of mere everyday, commonplace profes- 
Bional men. 

Ndnna. Well, it can*t be done— that’s all I It’s ridiculous 
to expect it. 

Erl. (aside). Now’s my time, I think! (Aloud.) Miss 
Nanna, as you know, we have both loVed you and yonr sister — 
and we’ve often told you so, and you snubbed us, and we 
deserved it. But now that we are well^olf, and Dourt personages, 
and going to be ennobled, we venture to — to . 

Nanna. Not to offer us your hands. No — don’t say that— - 
don’t turn our heads and give us ideas above our station ! 

Thora. Oh ! (crying out). Oh, I’ve got an idea above my 
station ! Oh, it’s all the way up there, over so high ! 

[Pointing up. 

The Others (looking up). Where ? Where ? 

Thora. Bal-loon ! Ha! ha! ha! 

Erl. I do believe you are laughing at us 1 

Thora (to NannaX Ob, aren't the nobility shrewd ? 

Nanna. And isnx the aristocracy quicK at grasping a 
situation ? 

Thora. But come, we’ll be serious. Are you really in earnest 
when you make us this intoxicating offer ? 

T<yr. Absolutely. 

Erl. More serious than wo ever were in our lives. 

Nanna. Very good, that’s business, and I’ll tell you what 
we’ll do. 


QuAUTF/rT.«--NANNA, TiioUA, Krlikg, and Tortbkssbn. 


Nanna, 


Thora. 

Nanna. • 
Thora, 

Nanna. * • 
Thora. 


If all is as you say— 

If honour and wealth and glory 
Of every sort 
Are your’s— 

In short, 

If you’re not telling a story— 
If you are a Count some day — 

A Baron if you’re created — 
And all toms out 
Beyond all doubt 
Precisely as you’ve stated— 
Court sculptor and a peer, 

With eversomuch a year, 

Precisely as you’ve stated— , 
I^ysieiaa to tiie King 
With honours and everythhig. 
Precisely as you’ve.8tatra<^ 
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Nanna and Thora. Then I will be your bride-— 

Erl, and Tor, Oh joy ! 

Nanna andXhora, Aud I your bride will be ! 

Erl, and Tor, Then let us make merry. 

It’s evident, very, 

That day we soon shall see— 

Nanna and Thora, When you are qualified — 

Erl, and Tor, Oh joy! 

Nanna and Thora, To marry you we agree I 
Erl, and Tor, Oh nappy decision ! 

A Oh vision Elysian ! 

That day we soon shall sec ! 

Erl, Compared with our own 

All others are inkiness ! 

Tor, They are, alone, 

Two visions of pinkiness ! 

Erl, Pinkiness, veiled 

With ivorjr pcllicle^ — 

Tor, Everywhere hailed 

As simply angelical ! 

Nanna, That isnT true, 

Bidiculous chatterer ! 

Thora, Go along, do, 

Unscrupulous flatterer I 
Nanna, Only a sweet 

Indimduality I 
Thora, Dainty and neat, 

But merely mortality I 

Erl, and Tor, Merely mortality ? Merely mortality ? 

With such a bewitching individuality V 
Nanna and Thora, Merely two pretty young ladies of quality, 
Piquante and pleasant->but merely mortality ! 

All, Then^yJ^j | will be my bride — oh joy ! 
yoJmy } 

[Dance and exeunt Erlikg and Tortenssek. 


Nanna, Oh, Thora ! (laughing,) 

Thora, Oh, Nanna ! {laughing,) 

Nanna, They believe it all ! 

Thora, Every word! 

Nanna, What geese ! 

Thora, Personal Physician to the King 1 

XT « ^ -1^ J. - 1? j XI 


hora. It serves them right for presuming to aspire to our 
affections. It was papa’s idea ! Oh, it’s a grand tiling to have 
a father who will condescend to play practical jokes on the very 
meanest rather than allow the family dignity to be insulted. 
Nanna, Dear papa I He has such humour 1 
Thora, So much invention I 
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Nanna, Such an uncontrollable flow of animal spirits! 

Thora, Such a gentle, harmless, refined, and utterly inoffen- 
sive notion of fun ! Here he comes, attended by his guard — 
all drilled as ballet-girls. Now there’s a happy idea 1 
Nanna, Delightful ! Dear jjapa is never so happy as when 
he is making dignified people ridiculous ! 

Enter Chorus of Girls, led hy Elsa. 

Chorus. • 

Hero are warriors all abla;fi^, 

Sabre and epaulettes, ha ! ha ! 

All of them ordered to spend their days 
Practising minuets, ha ! ha ! • 

Never was seen such tawdry trickery, 

Soldiers, tough as oak or hfekory, 

Tunicd to votaries of Terpsichore, 

Mincing marionettes, ha ! ha ! 

Never was seen in soldier’s training 
Spectacle half so entertaining ! 

Never was seen such tuppenny trickerj'— 

Soldiers, tough as the oak or hickory, 

'rnrned to votaries of Terpsichore, 

Mincing marionettes, ha! ha! 

Enter Soldiers dancing, led hy Hauold and followed hy 

Blanca. 

Her, Though I'm a soldier, all pugnacity. 

Into your presence I’m made to come 
In the contemptible capacity 
Of a confounded teetotum ! 

Chorus of\ In the contemptible capacity 
Soldiers, / Of a confounded teetotum. 

Har, Although the Governor’s jokes arc numerous, 

This is a joke we hiii to see— 

If this is the Governor’s fun so humorous. 

Bother the Governor’s fun, say we ! 

Chorus of\ If this is the Governor’s fun so humorous. 

Soldiers, j Bother the Governor’s fun, say we 1 
ffar. Oh you may laugh at our dancing-schoolery — 

It’s all very well, it amuses yow, 

But how would you like this dashed tomfoolery 
Every day from ten to two ? 

Chorus of ) How would you like this dashed tomfoolery* 

Soldiers’,^ ) Every day from ten to two ? " 

Har, (to Soldiers), You can halt for a moment. The 
Governor’s stopped to make a butter slide on the Syndic’s 
doorstep. (Soldiers halt — to Blanca.) It’s a little unkind to 
laugh at us, Blanca, for you know m can’t help it— from 
10 to 2, 
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Blan. It’s a little unkind to complain of our laughing at 
you, for you know m can’t help it — ^from 10 to 2. 

Elaa. We can none of us help it — you’re all so ridiculous ! 

Hour. 1 think my betrothed wife might sympathize with the 
absurdity of my position. 1 think all our betrothed wives 
might sympathize with the absurdity of all our positions. 

Elsa. We sympathize with you as hard as we can, after 2. 
We can’t do it hefors 2, because we’re laughing all the time. 

Blan. From 2* to 10 you’re men, and we’re engaged to you. 
From 10 to 2 you’re hop^egigs, and it’s off. 

Elm. That exactly describes it* 

Ear. Yes, but at that rate we shall never get any forrarder. 
Besides, who knows what may happen from 10 to 2? You 
might get engaged to somebody else — to the Sergeant-Major, for 
instance— >ho^8 always fooling around you. 

Blan. Well, of course we don’t want to waste our mornings ; 
but even if I were engaged to him from 10 to 2, 1 should always 
be true to you from 2 to 10. 

Ear. It’s not enough. It’s incomplete. 

Msa. Take care, the Governor’s coming. 

Ear. Oh, confound it — off we go again 1 

[Soldiers resume dancing. 

Enter Govebnou Gbiffenfelu. Ee has a •pound of butter in 
his hand, 

Orif.(to Soldiers). Ah, my fine fellows, still at it? Got 
your second wind? That’s right— capital exercise 1 Nothing 
like it. Here, you can eat this — I’ve done with it. {Giving 
butter to Habold.) The Syndic went down like a shot! 

Ear. {dancing). I beg your Excellency’s pardon, but — ^may 
we halt for a moment? We’ve danced for nearly three miles 
up-hill, and it’s a hot day, and we’re feeling a little faint. 

Qrif. Always craving for some unreasonable indulgence! 
. Selfish dogs, all of you! Well, you may halt for five minutes. 

Ear. T^nk you very much. {To Soldiers^ Selfish dogs — 
Halt! {They halt.) ^ 

Grif. Anything else? 

Ear. Well, I have a request to make. The fact is, the troops 
do feel the humiliat^n of being drilled like ballet-girls. 

Grif. Bless my heart, you surprise me! I)oa\ they like 
Mlet-^rls? 

J3kr. Oh, they’re very fond of bailet^girls, but they don’t want 
. : to he ballet-girls, because when yefu are a ballet-girl, you don’t 
f seem to egte sd much about ballet-girls as you do when — ^when 
' you’re something quite different. 
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Qrif. But don't your men see how much anmeemont they 
create ? Can't they see that all the girls are laughing at them ? 
Have they no sense of humour? 

Ear. Oh, they’ve a distinct sens^ of humour ; but to enjoy 
this sort of thing completely you want to see it from a distance. 
You see it from a distance, and it ought to be devilish fuimy ; 
but we are close to it — in fact, we are it — ^and when you are it, 
you don’t seem to care so much about it, as you do when — when 
you are something quite different. The fact.is, the point of a 
joke is like the point of a needle — ^hoid the needle sideways and 
it’s plain enough, but when it is directed straight at you — ^well, 
it’s not always very easy to see the point of it. 

Orif, Nonsense! 1 can see a joke plain* enough even when 
I’m its victim. Take my unfortunate love affair 

Ear. Ah, ridiculous business that ! [^Soldiers laugh. 

Orif, No comments, sir! 

Ear. {to Soldiers), No comments, gentlemen! 

Orif. Take my unfortunate love affair. The late Governor, 
when I was only his deputy, was about to be married to an 
elderly lady of a singularly explosive disposition. They simply 
doted on each other. Now when you see two old donkeys 
simply doting on each other, your course is obvious — ^you set 
to work 

Ear. To wheedle the old lady 

Orif. Away from the old gentleman. 

Ear, Ha! ha! you little rogue ! 

[Harold digs Griffenfeld in the ribs. 

Orif. Don’t do that, sir ! 

Ear. {fo Soldiers), Don’t do that, gentlemen ! 

Orif. Well, after some respectful attentions, she accepted me 
in this letter {prodtidng a letter) in which she stipulated that 
the matter should be kept a profound secret until an excuse 
could be found for sending the old gentleman about his business. 
But, as luck would have it, the Governor died suddenly and I 
succeeded him, before I had time to explain that it was only my 
fun ^ 

Ear. and Soldiers. Ha! ha! {Suddenly serious) — I beg 
your pardon—I don’t know what they’re laughing at. 

Orif. And so there I was — ^regularly trap]^ into a ridiculous 
engagtaent, whmh I can’t for the life of me see my way out of. 
The situation is most unpleasant — most unpleasant. But do you 
suppose 1 don’t see the fqn of it? Why, 1 can’t think of it 
vdthout going into convulsions I Ha! ha I 

Ear. md ^Idiers. Hal hat bal 
She’s sixty! 
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Ear. and Soldiers. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ortf. Wears a wig ! 

Ear. and Soldm's. Ha I ha I ha ! 

Qrif. Don't overdo it, sir I 

Ea/r. Don’t overdo it, gentlemen ! 

Qrif. That’s quite enough. It’s a very good joke, but not as 
good a joke as all that. Impudent puppies ! — be off with you. 

Ear. (to Soldiers'). Impudent puppies! — inwards turn — 
Chassez I 

[Harold and soldkrs dance off^ followed hy girls laughs 
ing and chattering. 

Qrif. Upon my word, there’s no such thing as gratitude. I 
do all 1 can to make my soldiers amusing — I place them in all 
kinds of ridiculous situations — make them a source of enter- 
tainment to a whole township of attractive girls, and instead of 
being pleased and grateful for the attention, they growl like so 
many sore-eared bears I 

Enter Dame Cobtlandt skittishly ^ with a folded note in her 
hand. 

Dame. Why, here’s my little man after all! I’ve been 
looking for him everywhere. Why does he hide lumself away 
from his loving Hccla? 

Qrif. Eh? Oh, it’s you, is it? {She j[mts her arm round his 
neck.) Don’t do that-^you rumple me. What have you got 
there? 

Dame. It’s a note, you jealous boy ! Not for you — oh dear 
no ! It’s a pretty little pink and white billet doux addressed to 
a pretty little pink and white gentleman, begging him to make 
an appointment to meet a pretty little pink and white lady, aU 
alone I That’s me ! Now what do you think of that f 

Qrif. Well, if you ask me, I don’t think he’ll come. 

Dame. Oh yes, he will! He'll come fast enough. 3ut 
there— it’s cruel to keep my pet in suspense 

Qrif. Qod bless me, you don't suppose 1 care whom you 
meet! 

Dame {suddenly furious). What’s that? Say that again! 
Once more I Come, out with it ! 

Qrif. (alarmed). I say that I’ve such perfect congdence in 
your moral character that I don’t trouble myself to inquire whom 
you make appointments with. 

Dame (rdieved). Ohf was that all ? But you shouldn’t upset 
. me, George. Within this fragile body two tremendous powers 
Hie in perpetual antagomem- a Diabolical Temper and an Iron 
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Will. At first it didn’t seem to be any afiair of mine, and I 
determined to let tliem fight it out among themselves; but 
this internal conflict of irresistible forces is very wearing, 
George, and I begin to wish they’d settle it one way or the 
other. 

Grif. Oh, what’s the odds ? 

Bwim {teiwper rising). About seven to two on the Temper 
just now, George. {Struggling to repress it,) No, the Will 
triumphs ! {Playfully,) Now, shall 1 tell my little man who 
it is? [Placiiig he^' arm round his mek, 

Qrif, Oh, bother ! Don’t go on like that ! You’re too old ! 

Dame {sudderdy furious). Eh ? What was that ? Too old ! 
I’m too old! Oh, hold me down— hold me down! Bottle mo 
up, and tie down the cork, or T shall go mad ! mad ! mad ! 

Grif, Don’t go on like that — it’s so jumpy ! 

Dame {struggling with lie^^self). You — vou said I was too 
old! 

Grif, Well, Pm too old. You’re not, but I am. Can’t you 
take a joke ? Can’t anybody take a joke ? 

Dame, You were not in earnest ? 

Grif, Earnest 1 Am I ever in earnest ? 

Dam^ {with an effort). All right, dear — don’t be afraid — it’s 
down again! Well, then, this is a letter requesting Master 
Mats Munck, the Syndic, to take my instructions for drawing 
lip the settlements with a view to my forthcoming marriage. 
But I sha’n’t tell you how I’m going to deal with my property. 
That will be a little surprise for you during the honeymoon. 

Grif. (aside), A letter to the Syndic? The very thing! It 
may help me to carry out my plot for compromising her with 
him. (Aloud.) Give it to me. I shall see him presently, and 
I’ll hand it to him. 

Dame, To bo sure I will. (Giving it to him.) And now about 
the date. 

Grif. What date ? 

Dame, Why, the date of our marriage, you ardent creature ! 

Grif, Oh, yes! — come and sit down, and we’ll talk it over, 
{She sits at his feet.) There—Hke that. Cosy, isn’t it ? 

Dame {shyly). Oh, George ! 

Grif, Now suppose — I only say suppose, you know 

Dame, «Tfcs — like a fairy tale. 

Grif. Exactly — like a fairy tale. Now suppose that one fine 
morning you discovered that all tliis lovemaking of mine was 
only one of my practical jokes 1 Ha ! ha 1 ha 1 

Dame. Ha ! ha I ha 1 {working hersdf up into a rag^. Stop 
a bit I stop a bit! They’re fighting it out, 
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Grif. (earnestly). Two to one on the Will I Two to one on 
the Will! 

Dame. Wins easy, George! It’s all right again. Go on, 
dear. 

Orif. No, but really now, what would you say if you found 
out, quite unexpectedly, that 1 wasn't in earnest, and that 1 only 
proposed to you because — ^because somebody bet me 1 wouldn’t? 

Dame (working herself up). Bet you you wouldn’t — bet 
you you wouldn’t ! What would I do — what would I do— 
what would I do ? ^ 

Qrif. Now don’t go on like that ! It’s most unpleasant. 1 
don’t think you know how creepy you are when you do that. 
Oh, lord, she’s off again ! 

Duet.— Governor and Dame Cortlandt. 

Dame, Now what would I do if you proved untrue, and the suit you 
pressed were an idle jest, and the conjugal yoke a brainless joke, 
and if marry your darling you couldn’t ? 

Grlf. Yes, what would you do if 1 proved untrue,* 

• And if marry my darling I couldn't ? 

Dame, What would I say if you owned some day that, a wager to 
win, you had taken me in, and the fact disclosed that you just 
proceed because somebody bet you you wouldn’t ? 

Gry. If I owned some day that 1 sung that lay, 

Because somebody bet me 1 wouldn’t? 

Dame, Why, the trembling rock from an earthquake’s shock, and 
the ocean’s roar on the rock-bound shore, and the hell-babe’s 
scream were a peaceful dream, to the terrible broth of my 
brewing ; 

The tiger’s gnash, and the cut-^roat’s gash, and the fooman’s clash, 
and the tliunder-crash of eternal smash were unmeaning trash, 
compared with my hullaballooing ! 


Ensemble. 


Governor {aeide). 

It might, perhaps, be rather rash 
The truth upon her mind to flash 
If an earthquake’s shock were idle 
trash 

Compared with her huUa- 
ballooing I 


Dame. 

Take care, you’ll find it rather rash 
My matrimonial hopes to darit, 
For an, earthquake’s shock were 
idle trash 

Compared with *my huUa- 
bailooing I 


I>ame. Like grey screech-owl (that hideous fowl) in a midnight cowl 
I’d and prowl .till a horrible bowl and a tiger's growl had 
told the world I’d found you ! . • 

'With object fell and a yelp and yell, on Vengeance* wing at my foe 
I’d spring, and face to face in a close embrace l*d wind my arms 
around 1 

'.mV, Your hemt rd|ear from its loathsome lafr— ^I’d {duck out your eves, 
and' yhur tongue likewise— and limb from limb, with, a growling 
■ ' , grim, I’d rend him who pooh poohs me I 
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{Recovering herself,) Excuse me, {jlcase^when people tease, by slow 
degrees 1 kies np a breeze which you can’t appease — ^it’s quite a 
disease — I’ll go and lie down — excuse me ! 

• Dame Cobtlandt. 

Grif. This is getting a little too hot to be pleasant. But 
this letter to the Syndic is simply providential. It’s exactly 
what 1 wante<l to make my innocent little plot complete {kars 
it up). Now where are those two girls of n^ine ? They ought 
to be back by this time. (iWer .J oanna and Trora.) Oh, 
here you are ! Well, have you seen the Syndic ? 

Nanna. Yes, and we’ve carried out all your instructions. 

Orif, Good girls. 

Nanna. We told him that we had the best possible reason to 
know that the wealthy old lady was particularly well disposed ^ 
towards him, and that a declaration from him would receive 
polite and immediate attention. 

Thora. So the silly old gentleman went off his head with joy 
— did extraordinary things with the oflice-stool, and at once 
wrote his declaration, and gave to us to deliver (proc^uces it). 
Here it is. 

Grif. Thank you (giving her the letter which he formerly 
receive from Dame Oortlandt). The old lady's reply. 

Thora. What, already ? 

Nanna. Wonderful invention, steam ! 

Grif. Hush ! (Aside to them.) It’s the very letter in which 
she accepted me under seal of secrecy, when I was only Deputy 
Governor 1 

Nanna. Oh, you sly old papa ! 

Gr^. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! It will do for him just as well as it did 
for me. And it will make him so happy! 

Trio. Giiifferfbld, Nanxa, and Tjiora. 

All. Oh what a fund of joy jocund lies hid in harmless hoaxes I 
What keen enjoyment springs 
From cheap and simple things ! 

* What deep delight from sources trite inventive humour 
coaxes, 

That pain and trouble brew 
For every one but you ! 

Grif. « Gunpowder placed inside its waist improves a mild 
Havanah, 

Its unexpected dash 

Bums eyebrows and moustache. 

Nanna. Wheta people dine no kind of wine beats ipecacuanha, 

But common-sense suggests. 

Yon keep it for your guests^ 
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Thora. Then naught annoy3 the organ boys like throwing red-hot 
coppers, 

Nannn. And much amusement bides 

In common butter-slideH : 

Qr\f^ And stringy snares across the stairs cause unexpected 
crop|)ers. 

Thora, CJoal scuttles, recollect, 

Produce the same effect. 

Gr\f, A man possessed 

Of commoU'Sensc 
Need not invest 

At gf^at expense — 

Nanna. It docs not call 

For pocket deep, 

Thora, These jokes are all 

Extremely cheap. 

All, If you commence with eightcenpcnce—it's all you’ll have 
to pay ; 

lou may command a pleasant and a most instructive day. 

Crif, A good spring gun breeds endless fun, and makes men jump 
like rockets — 

'Thora, And turnip-heads on posts 

• Make very decent ghosts. 

(in/. Then hornets sting like anything, when placed in waistcoat 
pockets — 

Xanna, Burnt cork and walnut juice 
Are not without their use. 

(Jrif, No fun compares with easy chairs whose seats arc stuffed 
with needles— 

Thora, Live shrimps their patience tax 

When put down people’s backs - 

Grlf, Surprising, too, what one can do with a pint of fat black- 
beetles — 

Xanna, And treacle on a chair 

Will make a Quaker swear ! 

Thora, Then sharp tin tacks 

And pocket squirts — 

Grlf, And cobbler’s wax 

For ladies’ skirts-^ 

Xanna* And slimy slugs 

On bedroom floors^- 
Grlf, And water jugs 

On open doors— 

All, Prepared with these cheap properties, amusing tricks to play, 

Upon a friend a man may spend a most delightful day I 

\Exeuni, 

Enter two Officers, who look cautiously round , « 

1st Off* Is the coast clear ? 

2nd Off* Quite— there’s no one in sight. 

[AVsf OffUxT heeJeons off. Enter the Bbqc:nt dressed 
meturesquely as a tattered vagakondt Both Officers 
POW deferentially. 
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Exq* Who were those who left as you arrived? 

1st Off, The Governor Griffenfeld, your Koyal Highness, and 
his two daughters. 

Beg, The fellow whose disgracdfiil practical jokes arc the 
subject of such general complaint ? 

2nd Off, The same, sir. 

Beg, Well, the expostulations of the townspeople have reached 
us in shoals, and we are resolved to judge for ourselves as to their 
truth or falsehood. For the puriMjse of ou,r present disguise, 
we are Nils Egilsson — a strolling player — a vagabond — and as 
such you may describe me if any question as to my identity 
should arise. You can leave me now, but hold yourselves in 
readiness in case of emergency. 

Off, As your Royal Highness pleases. 

\_Officer8 how and exeunt. 

Beg. Whom have wo here? (looking at statue). Oho! my 
princely self, ch ? Ui)on my word, fairly good for a provincial 
town. In truth, a very public-spirited thing to have done. 
Governor Griffenfeld must have inspired this — upon my word, 
my heart softens towards the little scoundrel. But no — on 
second thoughts, he would have commissioned a caricature. 
(Enter Christina with her guitar,) Who is this ? A dainty 
maiden indeed I 

Chris, (not seeing him). It is a strange fascination that 
draws me hither! 1 have yet three principal streets, two 
squares, and the Castle Green to sing to — and they are all sure 
pay. — (Puts down her guitar.) Then how comes it that I find 
myself, every half hour, instinctively drifting towards the 
Market-place. It is not market-day, and there’s nobody here 
except — (looking at statue) and if I sing to him he docs not 
hear me, and if I talk to him I must needs talk for two. As 
thus : Good -morrow, my Lord. “ Ah, Christina — hast thou 
done well to-day ? ” But indifferent well, my lord Prince, for I 
have taken naught and given all! “That were idly done, 
Christina. What hast thou given, and to i whom ? ” My heart, 
rny lord Prince, and to your Highness, for look you, 1 love you 
passing Well — even I, who never loved a living man ! “ Some- 
what unmaideuly, this avow'al — is it not, Christina ? ” It may 
seem so, my lord. “ Thou shouldst have waited imtil I gave 
some sigp.” I might have waited long, my lord, for your 
Highness Is strangely reticent; and I might have peaked, 
pined, dwindled, drooped, and died in the waiting. “That 
were pitiful indeed, Christina.” 1 thank your lordship. Will 
you hear a poor ballad, my lord? “If it be fairly sung, 
Christina, and not too long.” It is not long, my lord, and I 
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will fling it with all my poor skiU, so it shall please you. ** Well, 
tune up, Christina — ^but 1 have no small change.** i thank your 
Highness; I sing to you, not for your money, but for your love. 
The song runneth thus ;-*-(s6e8 Regent, who covws forward^ 
offering her the guitar) Oh, sir 1 

Chris. Ah! 

[Looks at statue^ then at Regent, and shows signs of 
terror. 

Beg. Why, what is amiss with thee? 

Chris. Sir, 1 am frighteij^ed ! 1 thought at first— but I am a 
silly fool 1 1 ask your pardon ; but — ^you are so strangely like 
the Kegent*s statue, that, for the moment, I — oh, who are you ? 

Meg. 1 am Kils Egilsson— a strolling player— a flotsam and 
jetsam on the world's tide — tossed hither and thither as the wild 
waves Will ; but come good, come ill, always at the service of 
all pretty maids who need my offices^ 

Chris. Then — you are not a prince ? 

Meg. Not a prince ? Oh, but I a j;)rince— very often ! 
Every prince in turn from Nebuchadnezzar down to Louis the 
Sixteenth, when an engagement ofiTers. A trifle out of repair 
just now, but even your theatrical princes have their vicissitudes, 
and Elsinoi'C is not stage-struck. But times may mend, and 
who knows but that 1 shall yet play Hamlet on his native 
battlements? 

ChiHs. Still, a real Prince 

Meg. Is not to be envied, take my word for it. Why, the 
very fact that he can’t show his nose out of doors without an 
everlasting accompaniment of National Anthem is enough to 
make him turn Revolutionist, and cry aloud for his own down* 
fall! 


Song.— Regent. 

A King, though he's pestered with cares, 

Though, no doubt, he can often trepan them ; 
But one comes in a shape he can never escape— 

The implacable National Anthem ! 

Though for (juiet and rest he may yearn. 

It pursues him at every turn— 

No chance of forsaking 
Its rococo numbers ; 

They haunt him when waking— 

They poison his slumbers ! 

Like the Banbury Lady, whom every pne knows. 
He's cursed with its music wherever he goes ! 
Though its words but imperi^tly rhynve> 

And the devil himself couldn't scan them, 

, ^ Witn composure polite he endures day and night 
That illiterate National Anthem 1 
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It seryoa a ^ood purpose I own : 

Its stroms are devout and impressive — 

Ita heartstirriug notes raise a lump in our throats 
As we bum with devotion excessive : 

But the King, who's libeu bored by that song 
From his crti^le~~each day— all day long— 

Who's heard it loud-wonted 
By throats operatic, 

And loyally spouted 

By courtiers emphatic— 

By soldier — ^by sailor — ^by drum and by life— 

Small blame if he thinks it the plague of his life ! 

While his subjects sing loudly and long, 

Their King — ^who would willingly ban them — 

Sits, worry disguising, anathematizing 
That Bogie, the National Anthem i 

C7Am. It is pleasant to know that wo are of kindred lot, for 
if you are a strolling player, why I am but a poor ballad-singer, 
and our callings have much in common. I am at my ease now, 
but at first — you will laugh at me, I know — almost thought 
I was speaking to the Begent himself ! 

Beg. I have been given to understand that there is a certain 
resemblance. 

Ghrie. It Is marvellous 1 Do you know his Highness, sir? 

Beg. Well, I can scarcely say. We have never met, face to 
face. 

Chris, (disappointed). Then you do not know him. 

Beg. Very good — then I do not know him : but — I know his 
tailor. 

Chris. His tailor? 

Beg. Tcs. I frequently see his tailor, and his tailor tells me, 
in strictest confidence, that (impressively) his Highness is at least 
three inches more round the waist than ho is here represented 
to be ! So he prepared for a disappointment ! 

Chris, (laughing). Why, sir, I believe there is nothing in 
this wide world that concerns me less than the measure of his 
Hi^ness’s waist ! Such a trifie weighs but little with me. 

Beg. (aside). It weighs a good deal with me f (Aloud.) And 
do you pass much time in the society of his Highness's emgy ? 

Chris. Why,, in truth, much more than is prudent. 

Beg. Ojji, he won’t hurt you — ^I should say that you were quite 
safe with Mm. But beware of the Begent himself, for men say 
that he is a terrible Turk \ 

Chris. The Begent, sir, is nought to me. Yet, to speak truly, 
1 am loth to bdieve that there can 1^ aught but good in one 
whom that statue so strongly resemblesl 
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Beg, Then — may take it that you do not believe there is 
much of evil in me? 

Chris, (confused). Why, sir — ^in truth— nay, this is scarcely 
fair dealing. I spake not of yourself, but of the Regent. 

Beg. And I so strongly resemble him I 

Chris. I think, sir, I will go. 

Beg. Nay, be not angry with mo for drawing so pleasant a 
conclusion from premisses of your own making 1 (Tenderly.) I 
would fain hope t);iat you are not angry with me. 

Chris. Nay, sir, 1 am not angry. 1 spake foolishly, and I am 
well served. But I have tarri^ too long ; I have to go to the 
Castle Green— I am to sing there. 

Beg. Why, I am likewise bound thither, for I have to see 
the Governor. (Tenderly.) Who knows but that we may meet 
again ! 

Chris, (moved). It is very like. {Recovering herself.) But the 
day is speeding, and I have to sing for ray supper. So fare you 
well, Master ! 

Beg. Nils Egilsson. (Kissing her hand.) 

Chris, (dreamily). Nils Egilsson : I shall not forget that 
name, be very sure I [Exit Chbistina, 

Reg. Well, as a baehelor heir-apparent, I've had a tolerably 
comprehensive experience of young ladies ; but of all the maids 
I ever met, this is the fairest, the most winning, and the most 
original! What a refreshing experience! It’s like the breath 
of the hay-field after a season of hot ball-rooms I We shall meet 
again, my pretty ballad-singer, unless I greatly err. And now 
to encounter this precious Governor. 

Enter Governor Griffenfkld. 

Qrif. The Syndic has received his charmer’s letter, and he’s 
on the tip-toe of expectation and delight. I shall get rid of her 
— I shall get rid of her ! 

Reg. N ot knowing the lady, but speaking on general principles, 
I should say that you couldn’t do better. 

Orif. Hallo, sir, who are you who presume to convert into a 
duologue that which was intended for a soliloquy ? 

Beg. I’m Nils Egilsson — strolling player — sadly out of repair, 
and greatly in need of a handsome salary, paid weekly in 
advance. 

Chrif. A professional rogue, eh? 

Beg. Well — a technical rogue — much as a lawyer is a technical 
gentleman— that is to say, by Act of Parliament. 

ijQrif. You pipe to a sharp note, sir. We keep a cage for 
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8uch gaol-birds as you. {Aside.) Whore have I seen tliis follow’s 
face? 

Eeg. Well, I think I sing best behind bars. 

Grif, {oAide). Where have I seen .this fellow’s face? 

Beg. Surely you’re not the Governor ? 

Grif. Yes, sir, I am the Governor, of this Province. 

Beg. A thousand pardons I I took you for the borough con- 
stable. A hasty conclusion based upon a commendable absence 
of that superficial polish which the vulgar are but too apt to 
associate with the conception of a geptleinan.* The Governor ! 
{Bowing.) A worshipful gentleman. I’ll be sworn, appearances 
notwithstanding. A thousand pardons ! 

Grif. (w/io, during this speech ^ has been studying the Rkornt’s 
/ ace). I have it! It’s the statue! Why, he’s marvellously 
like it! {Aloud.) Hark ye, sirrah! you are an actor, you 
say? 

Beg. X iX)or actor. 

Grif. Heady at a moment’s notice to play any part that may 
bo entrusted to you ? Kings, princes, and so forth ? 

Beg. Why, I’m famous for my kings. There’s an air of 
aristocratic impudence about me — ^you may have remarked it — 
which is eminently suited to your monarchs of genteel comedy. 
My tyrants, too, are much admired. “ What, bearded to our 
face, and by a very boy ? The moat is dry — load him with 
chains, and stifle him in its reeking mud 1 Ha ! ha ! I will 
be obeyed ! ” 

Grif. Yob — that’s not good, you know. Rather amateurish, 
1 should say. Played a long engagement in the Theatre Royal 
Back Drawing Room, 1 should imagine. By the way, have you 
ever heard it remarked that you bear a close resemblance to a 
very dignified personage ? 

Beg. Eh ? Oh, you mean the man who mends boots on the 
quay. That’s very likely — he’s my aunt. 

Grif. The man who mends fiddlesticks ! 

Beg. I don’t think I know him. 

Grif. No, sir — not to the man who mends boots — to no.loss 
a person than the Prince Regent of Denmark* 

Beg. The Prince Regent ? 

Grif. There he is. He's a common-looking fellow, and you 
are singularly like him* [Pointing to statue. 

Beg, Ydi* flatter me. I’m sure {looking at statue). Well, 
some fellows have the deuce’s own luck. Here is a man — the 
heir to a throne — caressed, courted, and flattered by the highest 
in the land-— pampered with every luxury that the ingenuity of 
the devil or man can devise — and, hang me ! if, in addition to 

IV. I 
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all this, he isn’t exactly like me! It’s enough to turn the 
fellow’s head ! 

QHf. He’s an ugly fellow, sir, and so are you. Therein lies 
the chief resemblance. Now attend to me. If you will consent 
to personate His Highness for twenty-four hours, acting exactly 
as 1 shall prescribe to you, you shall have— well, you shall 
have five golden Freidrichs I 

Beg. Five golden Freidrichs ! 

Qrif. Then you consent ? 

Beg. Consent*?' Whatsis there that I wouldn’t consent to 
for five golden Freidrichs V But my dross— it’s a convenient 
outfit for summer weather; but not, 1 should say, what tlic 
Regent of Denmark would wear— except, perhaps, in the bosom 
of his family after the cares of State are over for the day. 

Qrif. I’ve provided for that. The sculptor of 'that statue 
borrowed a lm>off suit of the Regent’s from His Highness’s 
valet— for artistic purposes. It’s now at the Castle, pa^ed up, 
ready to be returned. I should say it would fit you to a nicety. 

Beg. (flside). I’ve not the least doubt of it. When am I to begin V 

Orif. To-morrow morning. It’ll be great fun! 

Beg. It will be a tremendous joke. 

So original I With such possibilities ! Fancy — a sham 
Regent dispensing sham wealth and sham honours untold on all 
my sham friends— and then their disappointment when they 
discover that it’s only my fun ! 

Beg. Ha I ha ! I’m longing to begin ! 

{During the Imtfew lines Ohuistina 1m entered. She 
listens, concealed behind statue. 

Duet. — Regent md Gejefenfeld. 

Raj. IVe grasped your scheme, if I may say as much without in- 
trusion : 

As Regent-Prince I must ennoble all without exclusion, 

And scatter honours all around in liberal profusion— 

Then you’ll step in and with, a word, dispel the fond illusion ! 

Grif. Then I’ll st^ in — 

Rtg. Then you’ll step in— 

Grif. , And. with a word — j. 

Reg. , And with a word— 

Then you’ll step in and. with a word, dispel the, fond illusion ! 

Grif. (excitwlg). Exactly so l exactly so ! exactly so ! exactly so ! 
Folr understand what 1 require-^ \ 

Give* every man^hia. heart's desire, < 

, . , l^n PU explain the int and out— 

In half an- hour or ihertAbouts ! 

Both. . ^Thenf^^tljjexplainlfiadnnsimdoat^ 
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Ensbmbls. 

Ohf human joy at best is brief-- 
Alas, too soon it*B turned to grief ! 

So irs our duty, you*l? allow. 

Our fellow creatures to endow 
With happiness complete and vast— 

Etg. Although that happiness may last— 

Orxf. Although that happiness may last— 

Both. But half an hour or thereabouts ! 

But half an hour— • 

But half an hour-^ 

But half an hour or thereabouts ! 

[^Exit GRlFFlSNFfiLD. 

Chris, {coming forward fivm behind statue). 

I overheard ! 

Reg. You did ? Confusion ! 

But not a word 

Of this delusion — 

No single phrase — 

Ko faint suggestion— 

To haply raise 

^ A doubt or question ! 

If fault or blunder visible 

1 make in this experiment — 

Control your muscles risible, 

And check untimely merriment. 

Address me most respectfully — 

Regard with silent shyness me — 

With eyes cast down subjectively ; — 

And mind you Royal' Highness ” me ! 

Now don't forget — now don't forget, 

Be sure you ** Royal Highness ” me ! 

Chris. With all devotion beautiful, 

I’ll favour your expedient— 
ril be your very dutiful — 

I’ll be your most obedient — 

You'll find me all docility, 

You miracle of sl^ness^ you ! 

I’ll curtsey with humility. 

And alis^^iys “ Roval Highness ” you ! 

* I won’t forget— I wont forget— 

ril always Royal Highness ” you I 

EKSSMBLB^ 

bh, never was seen . 

SuOh a pearl of a Prince, 

With •[ Jjy J- dignified mien 
?am } wnviJlce ; 
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[Siy } address 

There is Hovalty shown— 

And a baby coaid guess 

?,® ® 1 the heir to a throne ! 

1 m j 

Ha! ha! ha! ha!— Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Oh a baby could guess he*8 the heir to a throne ! 

[jEbtY in opposite directions. 


Enter the Syndic/ Dame Cortlandt’s letter in his hand. 

« 

Syn. It’s a singular thing, but I never yet proposed to a very 
unattractive old lady without being immediately accepted. 
Now here is an unattractive old lady — about to be married to no 
less a personage than the Governor of this Province, and I have 
only to beckon to her, and down comes the confiding old dove 
with no further thought about the Governor, except to stipulate 
that her change of intention shall be kept a secret from him for 
the present ! Here comes the old dear, true to the appointment 
of her own making. How — ^how rich she looks, to be sure ! 

Enter Dame Cortlandt. 

Dame (Jbashftdly), Master Munck — *I ventured to send 
you a letter this morning. 

Syn. A most delightful letter, and one that, believe mo, I 
shall prize while I live ! 

Dame (surprised). You are vastly obliging I (Aside.) Col- 
lecting autographs, I suppose. (Alowl.) Now, you will under- 
stand that, for the reasons explained in my letter, 1 am most 
anxious that the subject of our conversation shall bo kept a 
profound secret. 

Syn. Madam, I will be most careful. You — you are the 
discrectest little gipsy in Denmark I 

Dame. Sir ! 

Syn. Quite right — can’t be too cautious, even between gur^ 
selves. 1 quite grasp the idea. 

Darw (aside). Me is singularly effusive for a confidential 
family lawyer ! (Aloitd.) 1 daresay that you are awa^e that 1 
am well to do. 

Syn. Well, I certainly have heard that Dame Cortlandt is 
a lady of some means — but oh, she does her lover grave 
injustice if she imagines that he allowed a mercenary fionsiderai 
tion to influence him. 

Dame (surprised). Why, of course I know that ! 

Syn. Such a dainty, tight, trim, bewitching little rogue re-i 
quires no 
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Dame, {svdderdy furiom). Eh ? What’s that ? I’m a little 
rogue ! This man presumes to tell me that I am a little rogue ! 

%n. But, my dear lady — 

Dame, Don’t speak — ^they’re figlfting it out — they’re fighting 
it out! 

Syn, Bless my heart, how very interesting ! 

Dame (having swallowed her anger — severely). It’s all right, 
Master Munck, and, for the moment, the Tempter is floored, 
but don’t try that again. Perhaps — perhaps wo had better 
discuss my affairs at another time — l^hen you have slept it 
whatever it is. 

Syn, No, don’t go — let me gaze a little longer on — (Dame 
about to break out,) I didn’t say it! I didn’t say it! I 
stopped in time ! 

Dame (aside). He’s very eccentric for a confidential family 
lawyer ! (Alo'itd.) I wish you to take instructions about the 
settlements on the occasion of — (bashfully) my forthcoming 
marriage. 

Syn, My dear lady 1 [Takes out note-book. 

Dame, There are my two freehold farms, the three houses in 
Dentheim, and twelve thousand rix dollars in Government 
securities. I wish to settle all this, absolutely, on my dear 
husband. 

Syn. What, all!!! 

Dame. Every penny. 

Syn, Dearest! (Dame about to break out again. Syndic 
checks himself.) I didn’t say it ! I didn’t say it I I thought 
it, but I didn’t say it ! 

Duet.— Dame and Syndic. 

Vame, Now all that we’ve agreed upon, 0— 

And all that’s passed between us — 

No human soul must know, 

Be he a friend or foe. 

Sgn, You loan no broken reed uwn, O— 

In Courts of Law and venus 
* (I've practised much in both) 

I'm always on my oath ! 

Dame, What always ? 

Syn. Always ! 

Dame, • Always? 

Syn, Always I 

Always on my oath ! 

You'll find X am 

Discreetly dumb, ‘ 

So trust me, ma'am — 

The word is mum - 


Dame, 
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%w. Of all 1 know 

1*11 give no clue, 
You little ro— 
c guey poguey, you I 
You little rogney poguey I 
Damt (indignantly). Sir I 

8yn. You little roguey poguey ! 

Dame. Sir! ! 


Syn. You roguey poguey, roguey poguey, roguey poguey ! 
Dame. ^ Sir ! 1 ! 


Enskmdlu. 


Damu (oiide). 

Although of men's vulgarity, O — 
I'm no unfair inquisitor, 

I hate familiarity, O — 

In a family solicitor ! 


Syndic (aside). 

If called upon in charity, 

To justify my visitor, 

I'll quote my popularity, 0 — 
As a family solicitor. 


Both, 

Dame. 


Syn. 


Dame. 

Syn. 

Dame. 

Syn. 


Dame. 

Syn. 

Dame. 

Syn. 

Dame. 


As a family, family^ family^ family— 

A family solicitor ! 

Your tone is not professional, Q — 

It's neither grave nor courtly : 

Such lack of^common-scnse • 
Inspires no confidence. 

By gradual steps progrcssional, O — 

I’ll reach the haven shortly ; 

But till that moment sweet 
I'll never be indiscreet. 

What never 7 

Never ! 

Never 

Never ! 

Never be indiscrcot ! 

(Dancing,) Those lips command. 

And i obey, 

Thonc^ close at hand, 

The joyous day 
When t may sip 

Their honey dew— 

You litQe pip — 

• wipsy you 1 

You little pipsy wipsy ! 

, Sirl 

You little pipsy wipsy I 
Sir!! 

You pipsy i^psy^ pipsy wipsy, pipsy wipsy 1 
Sir! II 
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KirSBMBLE. 


Damb (asitJe), 

Wha^Bentiments transgressional ! 

It*s bad, IVe undetstood, for 
them, 

When gentlemen professional, 0 — 
Take more than is quite good 
for them ! 


Syndic (axide). 

These gradual steps progressional, 
O—* 

Wait any time I woiiM for 
them— I 

When gentlemen professional, O— 
Gain widows <ich, it's goon for 
theml . 


Both. 


When gentlemen, gentlemen, gentlemen, gentlemeu— 
r Take more than is good for them f 
\ Widows gain, it*a good for them ! 


‘ [^Exeunt separat^y. 


Enter Eblikg Sykkb, with large unopened official, letter in his 

ha^. 

Erl. At last — the reply to my letter announcing to Hia 
Majesty the completion of the statue! Every hope and every 
fear of my life lies within the four comers of this document. 
What may it not contain ? Perhaps an order on the King’s 
Treasurer for my ten thousand rix-dollars! Perhaps my 
appointment as Court Sculj^tor 1 Perhaps even my patent of 
Oountship! 1 tremble so that 1 can scarcely open it I 

[Nanna has entered at the hack. She creeps up to him 
with suppressed fun in her face. 

Nanna. Oh, what a big letter I Whom is it from, and what’s 
it all about ? 

Erl. Nanna, this letter is to seal your destiny and mine — so, 
as you are as much concerned with it as I am, 1 think we 
ought to open it together. It’s — it’s from the King’s private 
secretary I 

Namna. Oh, do be quick and let’s see what’s in it I 

Erl. You open it — can’t! {Giving her the letter.) 

Nanna. Jean. Now then — one! two! three! 

• [Nanna opens it. 

Erl. Bead — ^read! 

Nanna Qooking at it). Oh 1 1 don’t think you’ll like it. Oh I 
I’m sure you won’t like it I (Heads.) ** Sir — ^In reply to a letter 
in which ^eu announce the completion of a statue of His Boyal 
Highness Prince Frederick, alle^ by you to have been com- 
missioned by His Majesty, I have to inform you that His Majesty 
knows nothing about it.” 

Erl, {stunned). Knows uotbing about it ! 
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Nanna. There seems to be some mistake. 

Erl, Some mistake I Why, what do you moan ? 

Nanna. Why that, at the first blush, it bears the appearance 
of being one of dear papa’s practical jokes. 

Erl. But it’s ruin ! Absolute ruin ! Why, I spent every 
penny I possessed on the marble alone ! 

Nanna. I’m so sorry 1 

Erl. Sorry I I can’t realize it! It stuns me ! It’s too cruel — 

too cruel ! And the promise you made me 

Nanna. Oh, the proihise ! Ye — es — the conditional 
promise. 

Erl. Don’t tell me that was a hoax too ! Give me some hope 
to cling to ! I can bear it all if you’ll only tell me that you 
won’t discjird me ! 

Nanna. Really, it’s extremely awkward ; but one must be a 
little prudent. I’m a very expensive young lady, and as it 
seems that you have no immediate prospect of being able to 
inaintain an establishment, it would be really criminal on my 
part to involve you in further embarrassments. 

[Eut.ikg sinks hdplessly on pedestal of statue^ and huries 
Ms head in Im hands. 

SoNO. — ^N anna, 

My wedded life 

Must every pleasure bring 
On scale extensive ! — 

If I’m your wife 

I must have everything 

That's most expensive — 

A lady’s maid — 

(My hair alone to do 
I am not able) — 

And I’m afraid 

I’ve been accustomed to 
A first-rate table. 

These things one must consider when one marries — 

And everything I wear most come from Paris I 
Oh, tliink of that ! 

Oh, think of that! 

I can’t wear anything that’s not from Paris ! 

From top to toes 

Quite Frenchified 1 am, , 

If you examine. 

And then — ^who knows?— 

Perhaps some day a fam— 

Perhaps a famine ! 

My argument’s correct, if you examine, 

Wn^t should we do, if there should come a f-famine ! 
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Tbouf^h in green pea 

Yourself yon neeiln*t stint 
In July sunny, 

In Januaree ^ 

It really costa a minir— 

A mint of money ! 

No lamb for us — 

House lamb at Christmas sells 
At prices handsome : 

Asparagus, 

In winter, parallels • 

A Monarch’s rafisom. 

AVhen purse to bread and butter barely reaches, 

What is your wife to do for hot-house peaches V 
Ah ! tell me that ! 

Ah ! tell me that ! ' 

What is your wife to do for hot-honsc peaches ? 

Your heart and hand 

Though at my feet you lay, 

All others scorning ! 

As matters stand. 

There’s nothing else to say 
JCxcept — good morning ! 

'riiough virtue be a husband’s best adorning, 

That won’t pay rates and taxes- so, good morning ! 

[Exit Nanna. 

Ed, Cruel, cold calculating girl ! What on earth am I to do ? 
Ruin and desolation stare me in the face ! 

E7iter Tortenssen in great excitement, with an open letter in 
his hand. 

Tor, Erling! I am tricked, swindled, undone! I have just 
received a letter from the King’s secretary to say that my 
appointment is a hoax! IVe sold my local practice, let my 
house, and Thora repudiates me with indignation and con- 
tempt! 

Erl, Again the Governor’s doing ! I, also, have just learnt 
that the commission for tlie Hegont’s statue is a heartless 
fabrication, and I, too, am ruined — utterly and completely 
ruined ! 

Tor, My poor Erling ! 

Erl, But this is no time for idle regrets. A term must be 
put to tbv scoundrel’s practices. We will call the people 
together, tell them of the infamous trick that has been played 
upon us, and then away to Copenhagen to lay the whole matter 
before the Regent himself! 

Tor. We will, we will I 
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Finalr. 

Erl. and Tor^ Come hither, pery one, 

Gome hither, all ! 

Let every mother's son 
Obey our call 1 
Come hither in your might, 

In stem parade, 

And learn the deadly slight 
Upon you playM I 

During this the Chorus^ Gbhistina, Harold, and Blakoa have 
entered. 

All. Wh^r, who the deuce has dared to play 

A trick, at Elsinore, to-day? 

Come, tell us ^uick, 

This scurvy tnck, 

Why, who the deuce has oared to play ? 

Erl: (passionately). That 8tatue--who commissioned it ? 

All. The King I 

Erl. And on that spot positioned it ? 

All. The King I 

Court sculptor who created me. 

And told me rank awaited me, 

Which pleased you and elated me ? 

All. The King ! 

Tor. (furiously). Who raised me from obscurity ? 

All. The King I 

Tor. And gilded my futurity ? 

All. The King! 

Tor. Physician who appointed mo ? 

With baron's rank anointed me. 

Till foolish pride disjointed me ? 

Alt. The King! 

The King he did and said it all. 

He did this noble thing ! 

Give him the fame and credit all, 

His Majesty the King ! « 

God savb the King I 
Hurrah I 

Eli. A lie! No monarch honoured you by honouring' us, 

Or for that cursed statue gave commission ; 

No monarch with perception onerous, 

Appointed Tortenssen his Court Physician 1 
No royal sunlight on our labours shono**- , « 

Tou have been cheated, tricked,, and playtd upon I 
All, . We have been cheated, tirick^, and play^ upon ? 

Oh, shame ! , 

Who is the culprit ? We've no time for trifling 1 
With Choking indignation we are stifling ! 
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Enter Dame Oobtlandt in a towering rage, followed 
Syndic, who tries in vain to apjpease her. 

Lame, The truth’a revealed, the in3«toiy dispelled — 

The culprit ie^-the Governor Gnffenfeld ! 

Ue doesn't confine to lowly folks 
His base barbarian dealings, 

But dares to play his practical jokes 
U])on my tondcrest feelings ! 

Assuming* that for you I glowed {tti Syndic), 

You Syndical mountebank, you ! * 

\\t—{»ympiom» of an approaching outhreah). 

All, Pray be careful or youll explode ! 

Lame {irlth an effort). Pm keeping it under, tliank you I 
All, Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

She’s keeping it under ! thank you ! 

Lame, Henceforth I vow, with hate intense, 

To crush that Governor pagan ! 

Whatever the cost, at my expense. 

We’ll go to Copenhagen. 

There to the Regent we’ll complain. 

In volleys of vocal thunder — 

\ Further symptoms of an outbreak. 
All, Now steady, or you’ll be off again ! 

Lame (with an effort). All right. I’m keeping it under ! 

All, Brava! Brava! Brava! Brava! 

Dame Cortlaudt's keeping it under ! 

Enter Grh fenfeld, Nanna, and Thora, 

All. Ah! 

Here’s the monkey undisceming, 

Who, all thought of mercy spurning. 

Dares with men of light and learning 
Thus to play the pranksome fool ! 

Launch at him our loudest thunder — 

Tear him limb from limb asunder I 
Loim enough we’ve suffered under 
IHb detested monkey-rule ! 

Grif. What means this uproar which my comfort shatters I 
Explain, 1 beg ! Are ye March hares, or hatters ? 

Lame. No madmen we— but matters not to mince, 

To Copenhagen we depart, 

* With rage and fury in each heart. 

To interview our sovereign Begcnt-Prince I 
Grif. The Regent 7‘ 

All, Aye, the Regent I 

lie pacified, I beg, excited crowd ! 

This state of indignation do not foment — 

The Regent’s here, in pisibore, at this moment I 
All, The Regent here I 

Qrif iVanna, and Thora. In BUiaore at ^^is moment ! 


1^3 

h 
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Tbio.— Govebkob, Nanba, and Thoba. 

After a travelliog troublesomo, 

Quit of the l^urt and the quality — 

Weaiy of bobbery bubblcBome — 

Weary of i»rty and polity, 

Full of a jolly jocosity, 

Out of the pale of propriety — 

Hating the pride of pomposity — 

Sick of that sort of society, 

, Regent is resting his brain 

Hore is our little domain I (repeat) 
Seeking a time of tranquillity, 

Free from all fear of formality, 

Finds it in jolly gentility 

Here in this lovely locality — 

Doffing all duty and dignity 

(Follies that fidget him fearfully). 

Vows that our merry malignity 

Favours his chirnipping cheerfully — 

Vows he*ll again and again 
aiu ! 


(repeat) 


aga 

Visit our little domain !' 

AIK Seeking a time of tranquillity, etc. 

[Guiffenfbld, Nanna, and Thor a dancing through this . 

Chorus, This is our chance to explain — 

Tell of our sorrow and pain I 

Sbxtet. 

Eblixg, Tobtexssen, Syndic, Harold, Chbistina, and Damk 

COB'fLANDT. 

liar. This is our opportunity— ^ 

It may not come again. 

Grif., iV'flMMd, and Thora (m aJTected terror). No, no ! 

Kr, To lay bare with impunity 

Our misexy and pain. 

Grj/*., NannOf and Thora (in affected terror). No, no I 

Tort, We’ll beg, with due severity. 

His speedy punishment. 

Gri/,, NannUf and Thora (in mected terror). No, no ! 

The Siatm And that with all celerity 

To gaol he might be sent I 

Grif,f Nanna y and Thora (in affect^ terror). No, no I •. 

No, no I not that : avert our doom ! 

Why it would be our min ! 

Can yovi resist when we assume 

Ihis attitude to sue in, (Kneeling’^repeat.) 

All* Yes, yes I * 

Ha, ha! 

Yes, yes I 
Ha, hat 

• ^ We can resist though you assume 

That attitude to sue in 1 
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Laughing derisively at G-biitfkkfeld and Daugutkiis. 

Ha, ha ! ha, ha ! ha, ha ! ha, ha ! 

Grif. and Daughters {as if crying). Uo, ho ! ho, ho ! <Ssc. 

Grif. Oh, pray have mercj^ 1 Do not pour 

Upon a hapless Governor, 

Who trades a rather .devious path, 

The vials of your mighty wrath ! 

Nanna and Thora. Oh, pray you be magnanimous, 

'Twill ruin him and ruin us — 

In sheer good humour it was doac — 

Ob, haven’t you any st^se of fun ? 

All Three, Oh, haven’t you any sense of fun? 

Oh, haven’t youany sense of fun ? (pretending to cry.) 
Thora. Ah, don't be hard on one whose passion ruling 

Was, from his birth, a taste for April fooling ! 

All Three. Ah, don’t be hard, &c, 

Hrl, and Tor. Go, traitress, go ! 

Of such a foe 
1 scorn the v'ain appeal. 

With rage 1 fume ! 

Your father B doom 
This day the Prince shall seal. 

In vain you cry, 

And sob and sigh, 

In vain you kneel, I say ! 

Orif.j Nanna ^ ) Oh, pity me, pity me, pity me, pity me, 

and Thora, { Pity me, pity me, pray I 

('horns. Of all that’s mean 

And vile, I ween. 

In an underhand way, 

Kpitome*pitomc«pitome'-pitome<pitome-pitomo they ! 


Enskmble. 


All {except Gkifkbnfeld, 
Nanna, and Thoka). 

Shall wo endure this outrage, 
say V 

Are we but toys to serve his 
whim? 

Is he on heartstrings thus to play, 
As may, perchance, seem good 
to him ? 


Griffenfki.d, Nanna, and 
Thora {aside). 

When a Governor triumphs 
through quibble and quiddity, 

He may employ with a cheerful 
avidity. 

Any amount of tol-lol-the-rol 
liddity, 

Tol-the-rol, lol-the-rol, lol-the* 
rol-lay. 


All, T9 Regent, away ! 

rZa! } Tol-the-»ol.thc.roH.y ! 

All. To the Regent, away ! 

«^3 } Tol-thc-rol-the-rol-lay ! 
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AIL To the Re^t— the Kegent^-tiio Regent, away I 
^ ami &ra^* } Tol-the-rol-the-iol, lol-the-zol, lol-the-roMay ! 

[All rush off fwtiovAlyt txcepi Ohbisiina, who remains 
laughing up siage^ and Griffekfeld, Nanka, and 
Thoba, who siiik, exhausted with laughter^ on seat 
at foot of statue. 


ACT 11. 

Scene.— TAe Castle Court-yard. Ebling, Tobtenssbn, Syndic, 
Dame Cobtlandt, Chbistina, and Chorus of men and 
girls discovered, A sentry is mounting guard on the Castle 
gate. 

Opening CHOUUUt 

With auger stem 

And fierce determination, 

We wait to learn 

The fate of our appeal. 

To Regent just 

WeVe given information, 

And this, we trust, 

The tyrant’s doom will seal. 

Diig mite of a man who'll plot and plan 
To ruin us all for his delight— 

The mannikin ape in human shape— 

This tuppenny ha’penny lump of spite ! 

This toppennv ha’penny, tuppenny ha’penny, 
Tuppenny ba^penny lump of spite ! 

Christina comes forward, * 


REcit.— CunlSTlNA. 

Be comforted— his downfall I foresee^ 

All who exceed the bounds of strict simplicity, 
And, yielding to a taste for eccentricity, 

Fly in the face of orthodox morality, 

Must dearly p^y for their originality — 
Yoahnow the story of the wilful hee ? 

All (piously). We don’t ! We never heard it ! 

. JBrl. ^ Who was he? 


Krl, 

Tor. 

Dame, 

AU. 
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SoNa. — Cu BisTiNA. ( Guitar accompan iment,) 

A hive of beest as Tve heard say^ 

Said to their Queeu oue sultry daf — 

** Please^ your Majesty’s high position, 

The hive is full and the weather is warm. 

We rather think, with a due submission, 

The time has come when we ought to swarm ? 

"Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 

Outspake their Queen, and thus spake she*— 

“ This is a matter that rests with me, 

Who dares opinions thus to form ? 
ril tell you when it is time to swarm ! ** 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 

Her Majesty wore an angry frown. 

In fact Her Majesty’s foot was down — 

Her Majesty sulked — declined to sup — 

In short Her Majesty’s back was up* 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, 

Her foot was down and her back was up ! 


That hive contained one obstinate bee 
(His name was Peter), and thus spake he — 

Thou^ every bee has shown white feather, 
To bow to fashion I am not prone — 

Why should a hive swarm all together? 
barely a bee can swarm alone? ” 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, 

Upside down and Inside out, 

Backwards forwards round about, 
Twirling here and twisting there, 

Topsy turvily everywhere — 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 

Pitiful sight it was to see 
Kespectable elderly high-class bee. 

Who kicked the b^m at sixteen stone, 
Trying his best to swarm alone ! 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, 

Trying his best to swarm alone ! 


The hive were shocked to see their chum 
(A strict teetotaller) teetotum^ 

The Queen exclaimed, **.How terrible, very ! 

lt"s perfectly clear to all the throng ■ 
Peter’s been at the old brown sherry. 

Old brown sherry .is much too strong — • 
Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 

Of all who thus themselves degrade 
A stem example hiust be made. 

To Coventry go, you tipsy bee ! ** 

Sa olf to Coventry town went he« 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, ^ buzz* 
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There, classed with all who oiisbohave. 

Both plausible roeue and noisome knave, 

In dismal dumps he lived to own 
The folly of trying to swarm alone ! 

Buzz; buzz, buzz, buzz. 

All came of trying to swarm alone. 

Chorus. All came of trying to, dec. 

Enter Mats Muuck / rom Castle. 

All. Well, well— what news ? 

Does ho refuse 
Our rightful dues ? 

What news — what news ? 

Mats. Good news ! the Regent, whom we all revere, 

Will read your neatly drawn appeal — 

(I drew it !) 

Without an hour's delay he'll meet you here, 

And if we prove our case the Governor’ll rue it ! 

All. Hurrah t 

Mats. If these our charges home we bring, 

. He swears the Governor's neck he'il wring ; 

And when he says he'll do a thing, 

He’ll do It I 

All. Hurrah ! 

The sorrows that damped our lives arc past, 
And happily all will end at last. 

As soon as the audience has been held, 
Good-bye to the Governor Griffienfold I 
Men. Good-bye ! 

Girls. Good-bye I 

Men. Good-bye ! 

Girls. Good-bye ! 

All. Good-bye to the Governor Griilenfeld ! 

Enter Nanna and Thor a. They come forward humbly. 

Erl, and Tort, ^recit.). Ah, false one ! 

Thora. With humbled head — in desperation dire — ' 

1 tidings bring from m^r repentant sire. 

He much regrets his foolish whim — 

Manna. And hopes you'll intercede for him ; 

For, though his gore at retractation rises, 

He’s very sori}^— and apologizes, 

Thora. He can’t say more — 

Both. He’s very sorry — and apologizes ! 

Erl, and Be comforted — 1 can^t resist that tear ! a 
J' or. At once I’ll seek our Sovereign Prince’s ear, 

And tell him — though our future you destroy it — 

« 1 'don’t mind ruination — I enjoy it ! 
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Enter GBiFFENFELD/rom Caeile. 

Grif, {humbly). Complying with the popular request, 

So prettily expressed— 

•Syn. {aside), I drew it! * 

Grif. The Kcgent comes — forgive our little plot— 

Our penitence, do not 
Pooh pooh it ! 

Xanyia, If still to press your grievance you agree, 

Then I feel certain we 
Shall rue it ! 

Thora. So please withdraw, as^u c are penitent, 

That well-worn document ! 

Syn, {aside), I drew it ! 

All, No, no ; no mercy wdll we show— 

Away with you ! you plead in vain ! 

No word of ours shall stop the blow ; 

Your prayer we will not entertain ! 

Flourish, Enter REdEirr. 

Principals and Chorus. Hail, O Regent Prince, 

Coming to requite us ! 

Matters not to mince, 

You will nobly right us. 

Your disgust evince — 

Make the tyrant wince — 

Hail, 0 Sovereign Prince, 

Whoso decrees delight us ! 

R Kt JIT, — Regent. 

Pvc read your dutiful memorial : 

If any other for reprisals call. 

Or, suifering grievance, wish me to abate it. 

This is your opportunity to state it. 

Har, {rccil,). May it please your Highness ! 

Air. 

Har, Though we're eager for to sally 

To the doughty field of l^Iars — 

Soldiers, May it please your Royal Highness ! 

Har, And encounter, generally, 

Auj quantity of scars — 

Soldiers,^ May it ^ileaso your Royal Highness ! 

Har, Yet for mischief, principally, 

He has turned us into ballet, 

And we feel it personally — 

It is rough on brave Hussars I 
Rai, * • Yes, iPs roi^h on brave Hussars ! 

Ail, Yes, you’re right, your Royal Highness, it is rough on brave 
Hussars! 

Har, If we urge, in accents courtly. 

That it wounds our proper pride — 

May it please your Royal Highness ! 

K 


Soldiers, 

IV. 
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JIar, Why, he answers as retortly, 

And for mutiny we’re tried — 

Soldiers. May it please your Royal Highness ! 

JIar, We are soldiers grave and portly, 

And it aggravatfes us mort’lly, 

For, to put the matter shortly, 

Well, it is not dignified I 
All, No, it isn’t dignified ! 

Jict/, No, it i^iiu't dignified ! 

Ail, Look at this, your Royal Uighnoss-^it is far from dignified ! 

c 

Ballet of Hussaus# 

SoNo. — R egent, 

My people, who’vc submitted to the Governor’s absurdities, 

I sympathize most heartily with every word you say ; 
His Excellency’s conduct is too bad — upon my word it is--« 
But all his wrong I’ll rectify without undue delay, 

On Krling, who has suffered from his mischievous inaligaity, 
We shed the sunny summer of our Sovereign benignity, 

And ratify all promises of dollars and of dignity. 

So consequently Kauna will be hia this very day, 

Alin f^o consequently Nauna will be hia Ihia very day. 


Regent (aside to 
Giuf.). 

Your orders I am try- 
ing to obey, 

I liope I don’t exceed 
m any way ; 

For BO nobly you 
array me. 

So magnificently 
pay me. 

That your orders I am 
anxious to obey. 


Ensemble. 

Guif. (aside to 
Regent). 

My orders you im- 
plicitly obey. 
Proceed with perfect 
certii'mty you 
may ; 

Now unmercifully 
flay me. 

And with punish- 
ment dismay mo. 
Or my orders you will 
surely disobey. 


Euling (aside). 

Oh, Nanna will bo 
mine this very 
day. 

And all my sorrows 
hide themselves 
away ; 

For the trick he, 
dared to play me. 
It will handsomely 
repay me. 

If Miss Nanna will be 
mine this very day. 


Nanna (aside). 

It’s fortunate that this is all in 

I shraYint like to marry him to- 
day ; 

It would terrible dismay be. 

If he really came to claim mo, 
T^> is lucky that’s it’s only said in 
play. 


Tiioha, Other Principals and 
Chorus, 

Oh, Nanna will be his this very 
day. 

And all his sorrows 'hide them- 
selves away ; 

I will handsomely array me 
In ray very best to play me. 

For Miss Nanna will be his this 
very day I 
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• 

You, Tortenssen, — whom Griffenfeld with impudent audacity 
Appointed our Physician — why, that gift is ratified 
With promised rank of Baron—in that dignified capacity 
He's warranted in claiming pretty Thorn as his bride. 

And Harold, gallant Corporal, w^om with n spite opprcssional, 
Was made to twist and turn about like ballet-girl proicssionul, 
Dispensing with the many intermediate steps progressioual, 

A Colonel he's created at one mighty giant stride ! 

All. A Colonel he’s created at one mighty giant stride. 


Rkgknt (aside to 
GniF.). 

I trust your lixcel- 
lency’s satisfied, 

To carry out your 
wishes I have 
tried — 

If I haven’t acted 
rightly 

You will mention it 
politely, 

But I trust your Ex- 
cellency’s satis- 
fiod. 


EnsemblI. 

Grik. (aside to 
Regent). 

So far, my Excel- 
lency’s satisfied, 

To carry out my 
wishes you have 
tried ; 

When you fail to 
do it rightly 
I will mention it 
I»olitely, 

But, so far, ray Excel- 
lency’s satisfied. 


Harold and Tor- 

TENHSKN. 

Upon my word, I’m 
truly gratified. 

To justify your c’aoicc 
will be iny pride ; 
For I think you’ve 
chosen rightly. 
And I thank you 
most politely, " 
For, upon iny word, 
I'm truly grati- 
fied. 


TbokA (aside). 

If ho thinks that I intend to bo his 
bride, 

He’ll find it a mistake unqualified. 
If I know my feelings rightly, 
I will thank him most politely, 
And decline, on any terms, to bo 
his bride. 


Other Principals and Chorus, 

Upon my word, we’re truly grati- 
fied, 

To justify your choice wdll be 
their pride ; 

For we think you’ve chosen 
rightly. 

And we thank you most politely, 

For, upon my word, wc’ro trufy 
gratified. 


Ami now for Governor Griffenfeld — we highly to extol you meant, 
But, finding you’re addicted, to discreditable pranks. 

We strip you of your dignity, position, and cmoluracul-, 

And name Mats Muuck as Governor— wo don’t want any thanks. 
AnJ, as in these proceedings wo are banded all in nnity, 

I tniific we couldn’t find a more convenient opportunity 
Of proving that imposture can’t be practised with impunity. 

(To Griffenfeld.) 

For all your impositions ynu’re degraded to the ranks ! 

All. For all his impositions he’s degraded to the ranks ! 
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Keg. {a^Xda to Okie.). 

1 think I have done 
exactly as you 
said, 

I am sure I hope I 
haven’t been mis- 
led ; 

When I receive my 
payments, 

I’ll surrender all this 
raiment, 

And resume my old 
habiliments in- 
stead. 


Ensemble* 

Grif. {aiide to Keg.). 

You’ve done it pretty 
neaiCy ns I’ve said, 
If you hadn’t you’d 
have sacrificed 
your head. 

You shall now re- 
ceive your i)ny- 
ment. 

So (take oS that 
handsome rai- 
ment. 

And resume your old 
habiliments in- 
stead. 


Syndic. 

Now really this is like 
to turn my head. 
For I’m to rule as 
Governor instead ! 
When I get my 
quarter’s payment, 
I’ll buy all his left- 
off raiment, 

And it’s possible Dame 
Cortlandt I may 
wed. 


Nanna and Thora (aside to 
each other). 

Did you hear w'hat that audacious 
fellow said ? 

My goodness, how exceedingly 
ill-bred ! 

Let us give the man his pay- 
ment, 

Then he’ll doff his splendid 
raiment, 

And resume his own habiliments 
instead. 


Chorus, and other Principals. 

Assuredly there’s nothing to be 
said. 

He’s lucky in escaping with his 
head! 

He loses all his payment, 

And his most expensive rai- 
ment, 

And he’ll take his turn at sentry- 
go instead ! 




All. 

(all dancing) 


Now all you men and maidens true, 
Who troth have duly plighted — 
(I understand you’re not a few) 
Your wrongs shall all be righted : 
At his expense a banquet to 
You’re cordially invited. 

And in the Castle Chaf^l you 
This day shall be united ! 


Hurrah ! 

Oh, bright delight — go, find a priest ! 
The wedding and the wedding feast. 

At your expense, will soon be held — 

So thank you, Private Griffenfcld I 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, etc. 

At your expense they will be held. 
Three cheers for IMvate Griffenfcld ! 


On/. 

All. 

srif- 


So thank you — 

Thank you — < 

Thank you — * 

Thank you — 

Thank you, Private Griffcnfeld ! 
[All device off in couples, except Gbiffenfelp iyad, 
Bboemt, 
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Eeg. {choLnging his manner — very humbly). 1 trust I’ve fairly 
carri^ out your Excellency’s instructions V 

Grif. You’ve done pretty well, sir — only pretty well! 

Reg, May I ask in what respccf I have failed ? 

Grif. Your manner is not sufficiently dignified for a Royal 
Prince — ^you want a great deal more of this sort of thing — 
(business) —you are not at all Royal, sir ! 

Reg. I see what you mean. {Imitating him.) Thank you, 
I’m sure — it will be most useful to mo in •my profession, and 
I’ll take care to remember it. But* pray bear in mind that, as 
a poor stroller, I have not enjoyed your Excellency’s many 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with the deportment 
of the very highest classes. 

Grif. True, but I told you this afternoon that you must 
endeavour to assume an air of — of this sort of thing — (business). 
Then again, your instructions were to order me to be shot in 
twenty-four hours. Why didn’t you do that *? 

Reg, Well, I was about to give the order, but when I saw 
the temper of the people and how cordially you arc detested — 
most unjustly, I’m sure— I was afraid to do so lest, in their 
fury, they should execute the order on the spot. 

Grif. I see what you mean. 

Reg. I might not have had time to stop them. 

Grif, Very true. 

Reg. But it’s not too late— they can be sent for directly and 
the order given, without delay. (About to go off.) 

Grif, No— on second thoughts it’s not necessary. It will do 
as it is. 

Reg. I trust you thmk I exercised a wise discretion ? 

Grif. Well, on the whole, perhaps yes, I say — it’s— it’s a 
good joke, isn’t it ? 

Reg. It’s a perfect monument of practical humour. Only — 
forgive the suggestion — isn’t it a little risky ? 

Grif. Risky ? What do you mean ? 

Reg. Somehow these practical jokes have such a tendency to 
recoil on the heads of their perpetrators. Now, mere verbal 
humour is so much safer — a quip, a crank, a jibe, jape or 
jest 

Grif. Nonsense, sir, don’t talk to me about japes and jests ! 
Returnel4> the Castle, and when you’ve resumed your rags, I 
will pay you the golden Freidrichs I promised you. Bo off! 

Reg, As your Excellency pleases. 

\Bxit Reoent into Castle. 

Grif. What does he mean about practice jokes recoiling on 
their perpetrator ? I ought to know. I’ve played them with 
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impunity for fivo-and-forty years! It’s all very well to talk 
about verbal humour^ but where is it to come from ? Why, 
everything of the kind has been said — there’s absolutely nothing 
left I 


SON6.~GltlVF£NFELD. 

Quixotic is his enterprise and hopeless his adventure is, 

Who seeks for jocularities that haven’t yet been said; 

The world has joked incessantly for over fifty centuries, 

And every joke tliat’s pdislble has long ago been made. 

1 started ns a humourist with lots of mental fizziness, 

But humour is a drug whfbh it’s the fashion to abuse ; 

For my stock in trade, my fixtures, and the goodwill of the business 
No reasonable offer I am likely to refuse. 

And if anybody choose 
He may circulate the news 
That no reasonable offer I am likely to refuse. 

Oh liappy was that humourist— the first that made a pun at all— • 
Who when a joke occurred to him, however poor and mean, 

Was absolutely certain that it never had been done at all — 

How popular at dinners must that humourist have been ! 

Oh the uaysiwhen some stepfather for the query held a handle out. 
The door-mat from the scraper, is it distant very far ? 

And when no one knew where Moses was when Aaron put the 
candle out, 

And no one had discovered that a door could be a-jar ! 

But your modern hearers are 
In tlieir tastes particular, 

Aud they sneer if you inform them tliat a door can bo a-jnr ! 

In search of quip and quiddity IVe sat all day, alone, apart—* 

And all that 1 conld hit on as a problem was — to find 
Analogy between a scrag of mutton aud a Bony>part, 

Which offers elight employment to the speculative mind : 

For you cannot call it very good, however great your charity — 
It's not the sort of humour that is greeted with a shout— 

And I’ve come to the conclusion that the mine of jocularity, 

In present Anno Domini, is worked completely out ! 

Though the notion you may scout, 

I can prove beyond a doubt 
That the mine of jocularity is utterly worked out ! 

{Exit into Castle. 


Enter Harold {now dressed as OolomT) followed 

JIar. Now, don’t worry me — ^I can’t attend to vou now. I’ve 
the responsibility of a Begimcnt on my shoulders, and I’ve 
no time to listen tto chatterboxes. If you’ve anything to say^ 
motion it to the jSergeant-Maior. 

Btan. The Sergeant-Major? Oh, very good-only if I tell 
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the Sergeant-Major what I was going to tell you, the Sergeant- 
Major’ll do something affectionate, that's all. [Going. 

liar. Stop! Now you arc not going to say anything, to the 
Sergeant-Major that will unsettle ifim and make him neglect his 
duties ? 

Blan. Only his Regimental duties. Not the others. 
liar. Oh ! It would be a pity to unsettle the Sergeant-Major. 
Well, what was it you wore going to say ? 

Blan. ^nestling up against him). Only this, dear — that this 
sudden rise — dear — from corporal t^ colonel at one Rlcj) — dear 
— is more like fiction than fact, isn’t it, dear ? 

liar. Is that all? Cut out the “deaiV’ and I don’t think 
it’ll hurt him. But, as you say, it is remarkable, 

Blan. What a novel it would make ! 

liar. A three-volume novel! So it would. Toot’s write it 
together. 

Blan. Veiy well — you Ix-gin, 

Ifar. Now, let me see — 

Du Er.— H arold ami Blanva. 

Bar, There once was a corporal bold— 

Blan, Yea — ^gawky, round-shouldered and lean — 

Bar. No, very good-looking with plenty of dash, 

In battle courageous, hot-headed and rash, 

With a small but extremely becoming moustache — 

Blan. Ah ! it isn't the one that I mean, 

I/ar. {speaks). Now it’s your turn, 

Blan, There was once a Vivandibre — 

Bar. Old, 

Snort, stumpy, rcd-Jieadcd and vain — 

Blan. Not at all — very young with no sort of defect, 

I^xcecdingly lovely and highly correct. 

Bar. Oh, don’t make her pretty — these girls, recollect, 

Arc always remarkably plain ! 

Blan. {speaking). Rather rude, isn’t it ? 
liar. Not a bit. True to life — that’s all. Now we must 
have an^ incident. 

Blan. Suppose we make her — ( Whispers.) 
liar. No — ^Mudio wouldn’t take it. No, 1 don't think that 
would do. Stop, I have an idea for a sensational incident of a 
striking and dramatic character. 

The Regent one morning, by chance, 

Observing the Corporal, said— ^ 

** It would be nothing short of public disgrace 
To keep such a trump in a Corporars place— 

So we’il make him a Colonel, all covered with lace.” 
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{confid^tially to audience). The Eegent was weak in the 

She, taking the facts at a glance, 

To his bosom imblushmgly flew — 

And he was so deeply in love, I declare. 

That he married her then, and he iiiarried her there — 

So it ends with a wedding at Hanover Square, 

As a three volume novel should do I 

lEoceunt together. 

Enter Mats Munck, nowydreesed in Griffknfeld’s uniform. 

Mats. When a man is promoted unexpectedly to a position 
of the highest official distinction, it is always a satisfactory 
circumstance when his figure is calculated to set off his uniform 
to advantage. (^Sentry presents arme to him.) Eh? Oh, thank 
you very much. You’re extremely polite, I’m sure ! 

Hent. Please to remember the sentry. 

A/a^s. Eh? Oh, certainly ! [fi iocs him money. 

Enter Dame Cortlandt undbseroed. She comes forward. 

Dame C. {patting her arm rouml him). Mats ! Little man ! 

Mats. Eh ? Oh, it’s you. Don’t, I’m busy now. {Aside.) 
It was all very well when 1 was only a Syndic, but as a Oovernor 
I can look a good deal higher than tills sort of person. {Alond^ 
to sentry.) Will you kindly do that again ? 

Sent. Certainly. [Presents arms. 

Mats. Most gratifying, I’m suiel {Tips him again. Dame 
again embraces Mats.) Now, don’t worry — can’t you see that I 
have business with a gentleman ? [Reverts to sentry. 

Dame 0 . {suppressing her rage with difjjktdty). Mats ! Take 
care! This is strange treatment — at the very outset of our 
engagement ! 

Mats. But, my good soul, you speak of our engagement 
as if 

Dame C. Don’t deny it. Mats. I have your letter of proposal 
in my pocket — you have my letter of acceptance in yours ! I’m 
trying to keep it down, Mats. 

Jlfa^s. But as you very properly observed, that wasn’t addressed 
to me but to the ex-Governor. 

Dame C. It docs just as well for you, Mats. 1 accepted the 
Governor, and you are the Governor. 

Mats. If it comes to that, you were proposed to by the Syndic, 
and I’m not the Syndic. Go find the Syndic— go seek, go find — 
therms a good gkl! {Reverts to sentry.) Will you oblige mo 
onoe.more? \Qiving him money. 


Elan. 

liar. 

Elan. 

Both. 
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Dame (7. (heaving with suppressed rage). I’m doing my 
best to 8ul)due it, Mats, but it’s a tremendous effort. 

Mats. Hold your breath and count six, my dear. 

Dame C. (does so). It’s all righ^, dear — it’s down again ! 

Mats, (occupied with sentry). So glad ! 

Dame C. Wo must settle this at once, Mats. It’s a very 
nice point. Shall \ve refer it tt> arbitration ? 

Mats. By all means. I find this gentleman (indicating sentry) 
full of delicate appreciation — suppose we leave it to him ? 

Dame C. You will undertake to abide by the result, Mats? 

Mats. With pleasure. (Aside.) I’ve tipped liim till he 
doesn’t know whether he stands on his head or his heels ! 


Quartet. 

Mats Munck, Damk Coutlandt, Sextkv, ami a/hawunh 
GRIEFENFKLI). 

Mah (tti Sentry). Oh<‘- day, the Syndic of this town 
(Whose lime of life is shady) 

Aftcctionately kneeling down, 

Proposed to this old lad.y. 

Now your opinion give politely 

And riddle me this and riddle me rightly — 

Who claims her hand ? Here’s half-a-crown ! 

[^Tiipiftg him. 

>ient. No doubt the Syndic of this town. 

MaU (danclny). Kxnctly so — the truth you speak — 

(To Dame). ’ Away — your lovc-sick* Syndic seek — 

You have 110 claim upon me, for 
Unhappily Pm the Governor I 
Oh yes, he is the Governor ! 

Mats (deliyhted) There! 

>^ent. No doubt he is the Governor ! 

Mats. There I 

iieiH. Against you, ma’am, I must declare- 

This gentleman is the Governor ! 

Mats. There ! 

Dame. But bless my soul — 

Mats. The man is right ! 

Dame. * That’s not the w'hole — 

Mats. It's settled quite ! 


t ^ EmsEmule. 

Dame. Mats. 


It’s now my turn uiy wrongs to I’ve taken steps the Court to 
air, square, 

So Governor Munck for squalls So fire away, ma’am—/ don’t 
prepare ! care ! 
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[^During the Ensemble a awporaVs guard enters -^the 
sentry is relieved, and Griffbnfbld, now dressed 
as a private Hussar, is left in his place. The 
change is not noticed by the Dame or Mats. 


Dame^ 


Grif. 

Dame. 


Grift 
Mats, 
Grift 
Mals. 
Or ft 

Mats. 

Dame. 

Dame. 


One moment, pray — ^yonr words retrace, 

O]^, sentinel, shortsighted ! 

I to the Governor of this place. 

My troth securely plighted— 
Now pray don't treat this question lightly, 
. But riddle me this and riddle me rightly — 
Who claims my conjugal embrace? 

Of course, the ‘Governor of this ^dace ! 
(dancing). Exactlv so ! you well decide ! 

I am, ha ! ha ! the Governor’s bride— 

The Governor you, you can’t deny— 
Argal, the Governor’s lady, I ! 

.She is the Governor’s Indv ! 

What ! 

Of course, the Governor’s lady ! 

What ! 

You arc the Governor, arc yon not? 
Then she’s the Governor’s ladv ! 

What I 

But bless my heart— 

(still dancing). That man is right ! 

That’s but a part — 

It’s settled quite I 


Exsemblu. 


Dame. 

Though basely you 
may plan and plot, 
W'ith me you’ll share 
your Governor’s lot! 


Mats. 

If 1 consent, may I be 
shot, 

With her to share my 
Governor’s lot ! 


Grif. (aside). 

How capitally I plan 
and plot 

To cleverly cut the 
Gordian knot I 


[Dame dances off in front of Mats, who tries in vain to 
escape. 

Grif. (alone). It’s alright! they’re both committed to it, 
and that little difficulty is off my hands at last ! Hallo ! 'what’s 
wrong now ? 


Enter Nanna and Thora tidying their caps and much out 
of temper, 

Thora, Papa, a joke’s a joke, — but I don’t think it fair to 
make us plot against ourselves 1 « 

Nanna, I’m sure I enjoy a bit of fun as much as anybody, 
but when it comes to our being coupled, if only for an afternoon, 
with a brace of penniless admirers, who are disposed to take 
every advantage of the position in which they temporarily find 
themselves, why, it’s going a little too far — thaPs all! 
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Gri/. Why, what have they been doing? 

Thora. Why, thcyVe been unnecessarily realistic in their 
attentions. > 

Orif, Unpleasantly so ? 

Thora, I said unnecessarily so. .Gootincss knows, I don’t 
mind realism when there’s any prospect of its coining to any- 
thing definite, but as neither of these young men has a penny, 
the sooner it’s put a stop to the better ! 

Grif, Hasn’t a |xjnny ! What aye you ‘talking about ? 
Why, they’re magnificent matches ! — Court Physician with the 
rank of Baron I — Sculptor Extraordinary to the Royal Family 
with the title of Count ! Why, you grasping girls, what more 
do you want? 

Nanna. Oh, papa! that’s all nonsense! If these persons 
were really what tlicy believe themselves to be, we wouldn’t 
mind, but as they’re both penniless young men, and we are 
])cmnlc8s young ladies, the sooner we tell them the truth, the 
better. 

Orif, But, my gootl girls, consider I Don’t go and spoil it all! 
Think of the fun of it when they discover how they’ve been 
cheated 1 Oh, my dear girls, there’s a rich and rare treat in 
store for us all I 

[The girls f toho have. Imn chuchling through his speech^ 
hurst into hearty laughter, 

Thora, Upon my word, it ought to be extremely amusing I 


Patter Trio. 

Governor, Nanna, and Thora, 

'Qrlf, When a geritlfinan supposes that ho comfortably dozes on a 
pleasant bed of roses (which are singularly rare) — 

Xanna, And discovers that it bristles with uncomfortable thistles, 
ill iiitcnnpcrato epistles his annoyance he’ll declare — 

Thora, When a man his temper loses his remarks he never choses, 
but expressive language uses, with a tendency to swear — 
GriJ, And when lovers arc discarded their upbraiding will be larded 
with some epithets unguarded — you had bettor not be there ! 
Nanna (disappointed). Wo had better not be there ? 

Thora (disappointed). We had better not be there ? 

Grif, (decidedly). You had better not be there I 

All, • * j. had better not be there I 

Nanna and Thora, When these gentlemen conceited both discover 
they’ve been cheated, all our fun will be 
defoated--that’s a thing we couldn’t bear^ 

Soj however they may rave it, we’ll unquestion- 
ably brave it ; you may tnke your affidavit wc 
will certainly be there ! 
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\will certainly be there— 

We I 

Thev certainly be there — 

Though J never doubt it, |they} 

will certainly be there ! 

Gr\f^ Their despair and their distraction and their keen dissatis* 
faction — their exaggerated action, and the tearing of their 
hair— 

Nanna. Their disgust a^d desperation when they see the sitantion 
some congenial occupation for the lawyers will prepare — 
Thora, We shall hnd their loud abusing both instructive and 
amusing, and of violent accusing there’ll be symptoms in 
the air — 

Grif. And their libellous expressions and their angry indiscretions 
will bo tried at Quarter Sessions, when 1 occupy the chair ! 
Nanna {gleefully). When you occupy the chair — 

Thora (gleefully). When you occupy the chair — 

Grifn When I occupy the chair ! 

All Three, When occupy the chair. 

Grif When the case is quite completed, then tlic prisoner defeated 
with severity is treated as you’re probably aware — 

For it’s awfully provided that the jury shall be guided by my 
summary one-sided — which distresses Laboucncrc. 

All Three, It is rough on Labouchcre — 

It is hard on I^aboucherc — 

Oh, the dickens, how it sickens tender-hearted T^boucherc ! 

'IKxit GllIFFENFriiD. 

Niinna, Really, Thora, I can’t help feeling rather conscience - 
stricken. Poor boys! I’m really afraid we’ve broken their 
hearts ! 

Thora, It’s a pity they’re such noboclies. I Bometimes thirtk 
between ourselveB 

Nanna, HuBh ! So do I — but here they come. 

i^n^crEBUNG and Tobtbnssen. The girh retire wjfJ stage 
and listen. 

Tort, Do you know, I don’t care to be repulsed by a girl Pm 
engaged to, Count. 

JErl, They certainly treated us very coldly, Baron. Mere 
innocent attentions — such as every girl expects from the man 
she’s going to marry 

Tort, ^member, Count, we are no longer a couple of adven- 
turers, we are great men, and we are entitled to expect that 
attentions sfiall be paid to ns, now. (jGirh indulge in sup- 
prmeii ehucklee,) 1 think a little condescension on our part, a 
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little stand-oiliBhncss, an air of doing them a considerable favour, 
would not be raiBplace<i. 

Erl. I see what you mean, Baron. A little of this sort of 
thing — “ Good-day to you, my dear ; »good-day to you. Pleased 
to see you, pleased to see you— ” 

Tort. “ A little further off, please. We’ll tell you when we 
want the mixture as before.” Don’t you think so, Count? 

Krl. I really think it’s only what is due to us, Baron, I do 
indeed. [2'Ac Girh come forward pretending to weep bitterly. 

Nanna (in affected <ears). Oh, please, we’ve been thinking 
it over, and we’re very sorry we were so un-kuk-kuk-kuk-kind 
to you just now. 

Erh {condescendingly). Thank you, thank you. Pray don’t 
name it. 

Tort. We thought you’d like a little attention — but it’s not 
of the smallest consequence. There — go away — there’s gooii 
girls. 

Thora (^pretending to sob). Oh, but we did like it — only — 

[Bursts into tears. 

Nanna (sobbing). We thought it more mai-mai -maidenly 
to bo cuc-cuc-cuc c(»y I [Tears. 

Nanna. By such a par-par-particular pa-pa-papa ! 

Thora. And we’re so afraid of Mrs. Gug-gug-gug-Griindy ! 

( Violent burst of tears.) [Both burst into floods of tears. 

Erl. Now, my darling child— Nanna— dearest — don’t cry 
like that ! I can’t bear it 1 Sec, on my knees I 
swear to you that I will always— ^ways love you 
as I love you now ! Oh, don’t cry like that — 
you’ll break my heart— indeed you will ! 

Tort. My dearest Thora — you mustn’t — really you mustn't ! 
It’s dreadful to see those pretty eyes so red with 
weeping— Oh, I was a brute to be unkind to you, 
there— don’t be a little goose ! I didn’t mean it 
— upon my word I didn't ! 

[Both men are on fJieir knees trying to console the two 
girls. The girJs^ who have been pretending to weep 
hysterically through this, suddenly burst into peats 
of hearty laughter. 

Erl. (springing up). Tortensson, I do believe they’re laughing 
at us 1 

Thora. 6b, aren’t the nobility shrewd ! 

Nanna. And isn't the aristocracy quick at grasping a 
Bit\^ationI 
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Dancing Quaetet. 

Erling, Tortenssbn, Nanna, m\d Thora. 

Nanna* So this is how you’d have ns sue you — 

Bowing, bending — turning to you — 

But you don’t exact it, do you ? 

That’s so kind (Euling hisses her). Imper- 
tinence ! (aside). 

Thora. Pleading i>arty pray you pity I 

You arc wise and wondrous witty — 

Don’t despise our doleful ditty ! 

Thai&s so much (Toutknssen kisses her). 

What impudence ! (aside). 

Erl. and Tort. 11a, ha ! ha, ha ! lla ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Xannaand Thora. Ha, ha ! ha, hn ! ITa ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

All. Topscy turvey turn the tables ! 

Tit for tat and iat for tit — 

As in fusty fairy fables, 

Badly is the biter bit ! 

Takes a time to tame a Tartar ! 

Dad’s delightful darling darter, 

Mostly makes a man a martyr— 

Here’s a hero hardly hit ! 

As you sue for piirdon sweetly 
Tiiough you’ve acted indiscreetly, 

We forgive you both completely. 

Thus I’ll prove it— io hiss her). 

That you won’t I 

Though you’ve ridiculed us sadly — 

Cheated and deceived us badly, 

As we love ^'oh fondly — madly — 

AN > lorgive you — ((r^in^ to hiss her). 

No, you don’t ! 

Topsy turA^ty turn the tables, <fcc. 

[ErijING and Tortknksen dance off — waving an adieu 
to ihe two girls, who remain on the stage, 

Thora (sighing). Oh, Nanna, they’re good fellows ! I wish 
it was all real ! 

Nanna. No use wishing, dear. Wo’d better try and forget 
all about them. {Looking off.) Oh — look ! All the i)eoplo 
coming to get married ! 

Thora. Poor people! We — we must go and find our bride- 
grooms. 

Nanna. Poor bridegrooms V It’s— it’s a capital joke! {About 
to erg.) ^ • 

Thora. Capital I {Looking at Nanna s face.) Why, a real 
tear, I do believe ! 

Nanna {holding it on her finger). Yes, it’s real this time. 

. Th<rra {esramining it). Funny, isn’t it ? 


Nannai 

Tori. 


Thora. 
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Nanna. Very amusing, 

Thora, Put it back. (Nanna does so.) All right now ? 
Nanna {brightly). All right now ! 

\E'eeunt in ojrposiie directions. 

Malicu« . 

Enter men and girls in couples for wedding. They come two 
and two down stage. 

Chorus. {To bell accompaniment.) 

Ring the bells and bang the brasses ! 

Cut the cake and fill the glasses ! 

Lovers and their blushing lasses 

Will be duly coupled soon. 

When, ill Castle chapel plighted, 

Man and maid arc once united, 

Oil' then’ll go in 11100(1 delighted 
On a happy liom'vmooii ! 

Enter GiiiKi^ENKEbD, also Nakna ivith JiitbiNG, Thora with 
Toutkn.ssen, Dame Coktlandt with Si^ndic, and Cuuts- 
TiNA alone. 

Qrif. Stop! You can all go homo. Thoro will be no wed- 
dings to-day. 

Erl. What do you mean ? 

Qrif. I mean that you’ve all been imposed upon — deluded — 
cheated. The Regent is no Regent, but a cornmon vagabond 
personating him. Ha ! lia ! ha ! Hero comes His Royal High- 
ness in his true colours ! 

Enter Regent in his vagahmd dress. Christina runs to his 
arms. 

Erl. {to Regent). Now, sir, the triiih. Are you a prince to 
be worshipped or a swindler to be w’ hipped ? 

. Iteg. Really it’s a point upon which I'm not quite satisfied 
myself! I’ll think it over and let you kuow. 

Enter the two Officers. 

Ist Officer {kneeling). Sir, the enemy’s fleet has entered the 
Baltic, anfl-your immediate presence at Coi^nhagen is indis- 
pensable. [Giving a dispatch to Regent. 

Qrif. Why, what’s all this ? Who are these jack-a-dandics ? 
Beg. {reading dispatch). Merely two of my trusted officers. 
They bring me weighty news indeed I 
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Qrif, Why, you don’t mean to tell me that you are the 
Kegent after all? 

Beg, The very Regent, at your service. [All kneel. 

Orif. I’ve made an ass of myself! 

Beg. Don’t say that. We are indebted to you for some 
invaluable hints for promotions, appointments, and marriage 
arrangements, all of Avhich will take effect to-day — as indeed 
will the best and wisest of your suggestions — your permanent 
degradation to the ranks. (Regbkt sees Christina weeping,) 
Why, Christina in tears 1 ^ 

Chris, I weep, sir, because my heart is broken, and, alas, it 
is your llighness’s doing, for your Highness gave me Nils 
Bgilsson, and he has gone from me for ever I 

Beg. Nay, Christina, be not so sure of that. I have found 
the very love I have sought this many a year, and if my being 
heir to a crown is to stand in my way, why I’ll e’en be Nils 
Egilsson to the end 1 

Chris, (amazed). Sir! 

Beg. Come, Christina, Avhat say you ? 

Chris. Sir, I am your Highness’s handmaid! 

[They retire up stage together'. 


Finale. 

Erl. and Tort. Now all that we’ve agreed upon, O, 

And all that's passed between us ; 

Ere half an hour go by 
We’ll surely ratify. 

Banna and Thorn. As life’s career we speed upon, 0, 

So fondly we’ll demean us ; 

Thy love shall never say 
That he repents this day. 

Erl. and Tori. What, never ? 

Banna and Thorn, Never ! 

Erl. and Tort. Never? 

Banna and Thora. Never ! 

All Four. Never repent this day t 

Erl. and Tort, ficsentment sink, 

TVf„ f Nanwo. 

My own | 

Banna and Thora. But only think 

Of poor papa. 

Position low 

Degraded to I • 

[Pointing to Obiffenfeld, who is standing sentry. 

Erl. and Tort, (to Gkiffenfeld). You little roguey poguey, you— 
Svn. You little roguey poguoy— 

Grif. (hurt). Sir ! 
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liar. 

Orif. 

Alt. 

Grif. 

Alt 


You little 1 

3itl 

pw r 


We love with all sincerity, O, 

And pleasure is elating us— - 
Away with all celerity, O, 

The priest is there awaiting us I 
In verity, verity, verity, verity, 
Priest is there awaiting us ! 


\Alt except BeaiSKT and Chlu^tika dance off in couples 
into Caeile^ waving an adieu, to UBtFFEiiiFBLD, who 
stands as sentry^ presenting anm to them as the 
curtain falls. 
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“HASTE TO THE WEDDING.’’, 

AN OPERETTA. 

WRITTEN BY W. S. GILBERT. 

COMPOSED BY GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
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Widnesdayy July 27M, 1892. 


(This piece is original only as far as regards its musical setting. 
The plot is a very jVee adaptation of “ Le Chapeau de Faille 
dTtalie.’’) 
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Bella Craokentuorpe (a Milliner), 

Patty Parker (a Lady's Maid), 
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ACT I 

Scene.— JB oom in Mb. Woodpecker Tapping’s house. Door c. 
Doors ii. and l. Jackson discovered dusting chairs. 
Enter Patty on Up-toe. 

Patty. Is it all right, Mr. Jackson ? 

Jackson. All is right, Patty. [^Kisses her. 

Pat. Now none of that, if you please. Your master, Mr. 
Woodpecker Tapping, is to bo married to-day, and you told mo 
J might come and see the wedding presents. Where are they ? 
Jack. In the next room — ^you shall see them presently. 

Pat. But how comes it that the wedding takes place from the 
bridegroom’s house, and why are all the wedding presents sent 
there ? 

Jack, Because the bride. Miss Maria Maguire, lives at Petty- 
twiddllm, in a remote corner of Wales^ — and as Mr. Tapping 
can’t get leave to go down to a remote corner of Wales, a remote 
comer of Wales has to come to him. 

Duet.— Jackson and Patty. 

Jack. To-day at eleven, 

Young Woodpecker Tapping 
Will enter the heaven 
• Of matrimonee — 

To Ttia Maguire 

That beauty entrapping 
Woodpecker Esmiirc 
^ United wilt be. 

(jkinclng.) And the bells they will jingle, ! 

The wine it will bubble, 

As Woodpecker, single, 

Turned Woodpecker double, 

Keforming bis ways, which are rather too free, 

Walks into the heaven of matrimonee ! 
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TaU Youug Woodpecker Tapping 

(Professed lady-killer) 

Is rarely caught napping 

By widow or maid, 

But her fascinations — 

Her gold and her siller — 

All considerations 

Have thrown in the shade. 

(Dancing,) So the bells they will jingle, 

The wine it will bubble, 

As Woodpecker, single. 

Turned Woodpecker double, 

Kef orming his ways, which are rather too free, 

Walks into the heaven of matrimonee. 

Enter Uncle Bopaddy, who catches them dancing. They stop 
abruptly when they see him, lie is very deafy and carries 
a hand-box, 

Bopaddy. Don’t mind me — it’a only Uncle Bopaddy — nobody 
minds Uncle Bopaddy! Anybody come yet? 

Jack, (with great show of deference). Not yet, you ridiculous 
old rag-l»g !* Not yet, you concentrated essence of disreputable 
senility. 

Fat, (aside to Jackson). Hush I hush ! you’ll make the old 
gentleman angry. 

Jack, Oh, no— he’s as deaf as a post — he can’t hear, (Shout- 
ing to him,) You can’t hear, can you? (To Patty.) I always 
talk to him like that ; it amuse.^ me very much. ( To Bopaddy, 
who is much struck with Patty.) Don’t you think that at your 
age you might find something better to do than to go about 
chucking young girla under the chin, you disreputable old 
vagabond ? 

Bo. Yes, yes — you are perfectly right. I told him so myself ; 
but, bless you, you might as well talk to a post ! ( To Patty.) 
Here, my dear, take this (yiving her parcel). It’s a little present 
for the bride — ^now, don’t crush it, there's a nice little gal I 

Fat, All right, old sixpennorth of halfpence ! 

Bo. (much amused). Yes — ^you’re quite right. I often do so 
myself, Ha, ha I (Exit Patty vjith parcel.) What a nice 
little gal 1 Very nice little gal I .l)on’t know that I ever saw 
a nicer little gal ! 

Jack, Go along, you wicked old pantaloon, you oudit to be 
ashamed of yourself, at your age I (Gives himachair^ There, 
sit' down and hold your wicked old tongue 1 [Exit Jackson. 

Bo. (sits). Thankee kindly. Bemarkably civil, well-spoken 
young nwn, to fee sure 1 Don’t know that I ever met a nicer- 
kpolKcn young man. 
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Eniet Woodpecker Tapping. ^ 

Wood. Well, here’s a pretty piece of business. 

Bo. My nephew — my dear nephew (shaking his hantT). 
Where’s the wedding party — ^have they arrived ? 

Wood. They’re coming — in eight cabs. But listen to my 
adventure. I was riding in Hyde Park just now, and I acci- 
dentally dropped my whip 

Bo. {shaking his hand). My boy, those sentiments do honour 
to your head and your heart. • • 

Wood. What sentiments? Oh, I forgot — he’s deaf. No 
matter. Well, I dismounted and picked it up, and then dis- 
covered that the noble animal had bolted, and was at that 
moment half a mile away. 

Bo. But I go farther than that. I go so far as to say that' 
a good husband makes a good wife. 

Wood. Here’s an old donkey ! 

Bo. Thank you, my boy, I am — I always was. 

Wood. Well, after a long run I came up with my spirited 
grey, and found him in the act of devouring a Leghorn hat 
belonging to a young and lovely lady who was indulging in an 
affectionate iUo-a-iUe with a military gentleman who may or 
may not have been her betrothed. I jumped on my horse — 
apologized to the lady, threw her a sovereign (or it might liavc 
been a shilling — I’m sure I don’t know), and this is all the 
change 1 got out of it (showing the remains of a straw-hat). 

Bo. Dear mo, that’s a very nice straw — a very nice straw ! 
I don’t know that I ever saw a nicer straw! Ha! now that’s 
very curious. 

Wood. Eh? 

Bo. Nothing. It’s curious— it’s a coincidence. It’s just like 
the one I’ve given Maria for a wedding present. Hah! At 
what time is the wedding ? 

Wood, Eleven (shows him onfi^ngers). 

Bo. Eh? 

Wood. Eleven! (shouting). 

Bo. You must speak a groat deal louder — 1 can’t hear. 

Wood. Eleven (whispering). 

Bo. Ohl eleven. Why didn’t you say so at first? {Looking 
at waJtc^.) Half-past ten — ^just time for a glass of sherry. I 
saw it on the sideboard as I came up — ^you’ll find me at the 
sideboard as you go down. [Exit Bopaddt. 

Wood. So in one hour 1 shall be a married man I Married 
to the daughter of a human porcupine — one of the most ill- 
tempered, crotchety, exacting old market-gardeners iu Great 
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Britain ! Maria is a charming girl — she has only one drawback 
— ^a cousin, Alfred Foodie, w&) was brought up with her. He 
kisses her. It’s prmitted m some families. It’s permitted in 
hers. I don’t quite see why~he’s as big as I am. The best of 
it is, /’m not allowed to. Of course it’s all right, because they 
were brought up together. At the same time, 1 wish he 
wouldn’t. 

Song. — Woodpeckeh. 

Maria is simple aral chaste— 

She’s pretty and tender and modest — 

But on one or two matters of taste 
Her views are distinctly the oddest. 

Her Virtue is something sublime — 

No kissing—on that there’s a stopper — 

When I try, she says, ** All in good time— 

At present it’s highly improper.” 

Such virtue heroic I call, 

To complain were the act of a noodle— 

She’s allowed to kiss no one at all 

But her cousin— her cousin : young Foodie ; 

Now a maiden could never offend 

By embracing her father or brother ; 

But 1 never could auite comprehend 

Why cousins snonld kiss one anotlier. 

Of course it’s an innocent whim — 

Beneath it no mischief lies hidden. 

But wh^r is that given to him 

Which to me is so strictly forbidden ? 

It’s as innocent as it can be ; 

He’s a kind of performing French poodle. 

But why^ withhold kisses from me 

Which are freely accorded to Foodie? 


Enter Captain Bapp and Leonoba. 

Wood* Who’s this? 

Bapp. This is tho scoundrol’s house, and (min^ Woodpeokeb) 
this is tho scoundrel 1 

Wood. Confusion ! It’s the lady of the Leghorn hat and her 
military admirer ! 

Leo. Dear Captain Bapp, be careful ! 

Bapp. Leonora, leave this to me. (To Woodpecker.) Well, 
sir, suppose you offer this lady a seat ! (W^ooDPECf eb gives 
Lkokoba a chair^ and is about to take another.) Don’t sit 
ndown yourself, sir ! How dare you attempt to sit down in this 
' Yla4y^B i^qpience? Now, sir, to business. You have grossly 
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Ba^* Id the first place, you devoured this lady!B hat. 

Wood. Pardon me — my horse devoured her hat. 

Ba'p^, A quibble, sir; you are responsible for his action. 
You devoured this lady’s hat ; and ^ou then have the audacity 
to throw her this contemptible coin as compensation ! 

[Showing Woodpeckeb a shilling. 

Wood, (aside). It was a shilling! 1 thought it was. 
(Aloud.) Sir, it was a mistake — allow me to rectify it. 

[Gives him a sovereign. 

Bapp. Fire and fury ! what’s this^ 

Wood. That is a sovereign— or pound — ^for the hat. 

Bapp. Insult upon insult ! Wo have not come here for com- 
pensation. 

Wood. Then, what the deuce have you come for? 

Bapp. In the first place, an apology. 

Leo. No, no ; I forgive him I Come away— it’s not necessary. 

Bapp, Leonora, will you leave this to me? Well, sir, the 
apology. 

Wood. Well, sir, I apologize. 

Bapp. Unreservedly? 

Wood. Unreservedly. Now, what is the moral of all this, 
Leonora? 

Leo. Sir! 

Bapp. By the God of War 1 

Wood. I call you Leonora because I don’t know your other 
name. The moral of this is — if you will walk out in Hyde Park 
with surreptitious captains in the Army 

Leo. Sir, you are in error. This gentleman is my cousin. 
We wore brought up together. 

Wood. Oh, I see ; he’s your Foodie. 

Bapp, This lady’s what^ sir? 

Wood, Her Fo^le. I say you’re her Foodie. You don’t 
know what I mean ; but you may depend upon it you arc. I 
wish you’d go. 

' Bapp. Oh, but I haven’t done yet. This hat, sir, is a present 
from the My’s husbtmd. 

Wood, What 1 There’s a husband, is there ? Oh, Leonora, 1 
should have expected this from Bapp, but Pm surprised at you. 

Leo. My husband Is the most jealous man in the world, and 
if I go hccne witliout it, he’ll kill mo. There’s only one thing 
to be done — you must get another exactly like it. 

Wood, With pleasure — to-morrow. 

Bapp. To-morrow 1 And what's to boceme of the l{uiy in 
the mean time ? 

Leo, Oh, I’ll remain here 
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Wood. Here I— in my house? On my wedding-day? Im- 
possible ! 

Mag. {without). Woodpecker! 

TTood. The w^ding-parlly have arrived, and do not suppose 
that that is a bull of Bashan. No— it is my father-in-law elect I 
(Shouts.) Coming! {To Leonora.) Stop— I see a way of doing 
it. ril invent an excuse to call at a milliner’s on the way to 
the llegistrar’s, and tell her to send one hero. 

Mag. (without). Woodpecker ! 

Wood. Coming! (IblfAPP.) Will that do? 

Bapp. (to Leonora). Will that do ? 

Leo. (to Bapp); That will do. 

Bapp. (to Woodpecker). That will do. 

Maguire, (^furiously). Woodpecker! 

Wood. He^s coming up — he mustn’t find you here. Go in 
there — quick! (Places Bapp in room r. and Leonora in 
room L.) Just in time I 

\Music^ Haste to the Wedding.'* Enter the wedding 
. party ^ composed of semi-grotesque old-fashioned awd 
countrified couples. They dance round the stage. 
Maria, in hridaX dress^ dances on with Foodle, a 
loutish simpleton \ Bopaddi' follows^ and finally 
Maguire in a towering rage. 

Chorus. — Epithalamium. 

Bingi yc joy-beli3, long and loudly, 

Happy hearts together tied — 

Bridegroom’s heart is swelling proudly 
As he takes his blushing bride ! 

Mag. (furiously). It’s off! It’s off ! 

Wood. What’s off? 

Mag. The wedding I I won’t have it ! 

SoNO. — ^M aguire. 

You’ve kept us all waiting outside ! 

Such insults I never foresaw : 

You’ve insulted your beautiful bride— 

You’ve insulted your father-in-law I 
You’ve insulted our excellent guests— 

You’ve pooh-poohed the connubial knot — 

You’ve insulted the flymen 
Who’d drive you to Hymen— t 

By George, you’ve insulted the lot ! 

All, Yes, yes, yes, 

By George you’ve insulted the lot I 

It’s off I Her affection’s misplaced ! 

It’s off I such a man 1 disown I 
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It*s off 1 take your arm from her waist ! 

JU’b off ! let the lady alone ! 

And your beautiful bride, who belongs 
To a father who never ignores 
Insults by the dozen, 

Shall marry her cousin— 

Here, Foodie, be happy— she’s yours ! 

AlU Yes, yes, yes. 

Here, Foodie, be happy— she’s yours ! 

[Maria goes weeping to Foodle, who embraces her. 
Chorus. 

Ring, ye joybells, long and loudly, 

Happy hearts together tied — " 

Bridegroom's breast is swelling proudly 
As he takes his blushing bride 1 

Wood, St ! flt ! st ! Suppose I apologize. 

Ma^, Then it’s on again. 

Wood, Then I apologize. 

Mag, {Jovfidly), It’s on again! (To Foodle, who is 
embracing Maria.) Foodle, my boy, it’s on again ! 

Food, (releasing her). Oh, Maria ! 

[Maria reverts to Woodpecker. 

Chorus. 

King, ye joybells, long and loudly. 

Happy hearts together tied— 

Bridegroom’s breast is swelling proudly 
As he takes his blushing bride ! 

Maria, Oh! (screams). 

Mag, What’s the matter ! 

Maria, Oh, souiothing’s pricking mo ! 

Wood, A pin ? Allow me (^proceeds to remove it), 

Mag, (stopping him). How dare you, sir ! 

Maria, How dare you ! 

All, Forshamel 

Mag, Foodies, remove the pin! (Poodle crosses to Maria 
and removes the pin from Marians hach^ kisses it, and pricks his 
lips acddentaily,) l^hoy were brought up together (addressing 
WoODPicKEB, who is furiom). Now then, are we all ready ? 
Then away wo go I 

[Mjfsic commences ** Haste to the Wedding^* the guests 
tvre doming of. 

Wood, Stop ! (Music and guests stop short — aside,) I must 
find some excuse to stop at a milliner’s — ^what shall 1 say ? 1 
can’t tell them I’ve got to stop and buy a hat for one lady on 
my way to be married to another I 
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Mag, {who^ like the others^ has been standing on one leg in the 
exact attitude in which he was stopped), Nearly ficiBhed your 
soliloquy, Woodpecker? 

Wood, {aside). Ha, I know ! {Aloud.) Hullo ! It’s very 
awkward— I’ve lost the licence ! 

Mag. What I 

All. Lost the licence ! 

Mag. It’s off 1 Another instance of insulting neglect 1 It’s 
off I Foodie shail have her I [Hands to Foodle. 

Food, {embra/iing herf, Maria! 

Chorus. 

Ring, ye joybells — 

Wood. Stop! Don’t be absurd — ^it’s very easily rectified. 
We must call at Doctor’s Commons on the way to the church, 
and get another. You can remain below in the cabs while I 
apply for it. {Aside.) They’re all country people, and don’t 
know the. difference between Doctor’s Commons and a milliner’s 
shop! {Aloud.) Will that do? 

Mag. It’s on again ! {To Foodle, who is embracing 
Maria.) Foodle, ray boy, it’s on again ! 

ClIOHLS. 

Ring, ye joybells— 

Mag. Will you stop that ? Foodle, take the bride — pair off 
and away we go ! 

[Music “ Haste to the Wedding. All dance off^ Wood- 
pecker last. 

Wood. If ever I marry again, it sliall be into a family without 
a Foodle ! [Exity after the others. 


Scene II . — A MUlimr^s Show-room. Some bonnets awi two 
common milliners^ doUs^ heads on table up L. * High desk 
with ledger b. Wide opening c., with doors. 

Enter Bella Cbackenthorpe. 

It0a {calling off). Now, make haste, young ladies— attend 
to yoW work and don’t, chatter. Upon my life I’ve been very 
fortunate ! 1 only purchased this business four months ago, 
and I’ve quite a large connection already ! Ah ! it’s not every- 
vrhcrjP that civility and punctuality, combined with the lat^t 
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Paris fashions, arc to be obtained at a moderate advance on 
Store prices. 

Ballad. ~Bulla. 

B}^ dreams of ample profits lured, 

And ovcrfiowiug till, 

By easy payments .1 secured 

Stock, fixtures, and goodwill. 

But fixtures are but means to end. 

Goodwill's a term misplaced, 

Unless with them you deftly blend • 

Politeness and Good Taste. 

Without you, money paid is waste, 

So hail, Politeness and Good Taste I 

Without your calm uupurchased .^id, 

Work hardly as one may, 

The finest business in the trade 
Falls off and fades away. 

The stock depreciates in tone, 

The goodwill dwindles fast, 

The humble fixtures, they alone 
Are faithful to the last I 

Ye fixtures, though but means to ends, 
You do your best, my humble friends I 

Enitr WooDPECKUS (in breathless haste), 

Wood, 1 want a hat of finest straw, 

At once— a handsome one. 

Trimmed with an armadillo's claw, 

Three trutfies and a bun. 

Two thingummies of peacock blue, 

Awhat’s-its-name on each, 

A snuff-box and a cockatoo, 

Two mackerel and a peach. ' 

If you have such a thing in stock, 

I’ll buy it^{lookinff at watch) half-past ten o’clock I 

Hecit. 

Bella [recognizing him). Ah, heavens! 'Tis Woodpecker! Oh 
judge and juries ! 

Wood, [aghast), 'Tis Bella Crackenthorpe, b^ all the furies ! 
[aloud). You've nothing like it in your shop ? 

' No consequence ; good morning ! 

Bella [holding his coat-tails). Stop ! 

Ah. false one ! (Woodpeo&br much 
depressed,) 

Bali^d. —Bella. 

You offer to take me, one fine day 

To the Naval Exhibition ; 

You borrow the money from me to pay 
The price of our adntiBsion. . 
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The rain pours down on my brand-new dress, 

And boots of thin prunella. 

Do you stand me a hansom ? Oh dear, no ! 

You stand me under a portico. 

Like a shabby younfir fellow, and ofC you so 
To borrow a friend’s umbrella ! 

The rain goes on, and the days they grow— 

To months accummating ; 

And patiently under that portico 

They find me waiting — ^waiting. 

To her allegiance staunch and true 

Stands your deserted Bella. 

At length six weary months have passed ; 

The weather, no longer overcast, 

Clears up — and you return at last 

Without that friend’s umbrella I 

Wood, 1 forgot tlie umbrella. I’ll go and fetch it. [Ootnff, 

Bdla (stopi him). Not if I know it ! 

Wood, {aside). Confound it ! And the wedding party at the 
door, in eight cabs 1 

Bella, To think that this contemptible creature actually 
promised to marry me I 

Wood, Marry you? Why, of course I didl Marry you? 
Certainly I will 1 

Bella, You will ? 

Wood, Why, of course I What do you take me for ? 

B^la, And you didn’t desert me in order to run after some- 
body else? 

Wood, Ha, ha ! As if I’d dream of anybody else I 

Bdla, Oh, wliat a relief I Oh, Woodpecker I [Jn Ms arms. 

Wood, Now, then ; I want a Leghorn hat trimmed with a 
parrot’s head, an armadillo’s claw, two mackerel, one peach, 
three truffles, and a bun. 

Bella (/ealoas). Oh, for some young lady, 1 suppose? 

TVbocf. For some young lady! That’s very likely r cotno, 
you know mo better than that. No ; it’s for a Captain in tho 
Guards, who wants it as a birthday present for*-for his 
Colonel. 

Bella, Well, by an odd coincidence, I believe 1 happen to have 
the very thing ; and you shall have it on one condition 1 that 
we dine together at Simpson’s this afternoon-*— ‘ 

Wood, {aside). Very likely 1 

BdHa, And that you take me to the Adelphi Theatre thie 
eivening ! 

^ Capital! e2[cdloiit idea! 1 Wae Jtist saying to inysel/ 
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Afi 1 Came in,. “ What in the world shall I do with myself this 
evening?” and the Adelphi Theatre is the veiy thing. Kow, 
then, where’s the hat ? 

Bella. In the next room. Come Along, and don’t let me catch 
you making eyes at the young ladies ! lExit Bella. 

Wood, (tn despair). Here’s all’ the wedding party coming 
upstairs 1 

[Music^ Haste to the Wedding,** Enter Maguire, 
Maria, Foodle, Bopaddy, and tlye wedding party ^ 
two and two^ dancing roukid the stage. The guests 
range themselves on the left of the scene. 

Mag. So here we are in Doctor’s Commons! {To Wood- 
pecker.) I think you told us this was Doctor’s Commons ? 

Wood, Yes, yes — but why in the world have you left your 
cabs? 

Mag. Never mind that — have you got the licence ? 

Wood, No — the— the Registrar has not arrived yet ; that is, 
he’s busy. Go back to your cabs and I’ll go and fetch him. 
Oh, dim I dim ! dim ! [Exit hurri&dy after Bella. 

Mag, It’s all right — it is Doctor’s Commons. My friends, 
lot us behave ourselves, we are in Doctor’s Commons. Let thoso 
who have gloves put them on. I— I am much agitated t and 
you, my child ? 

Maria. Papa, the pin is still there I 

Mag. Walk about, my child, and it will work down. (Goes 
to desk.) Here is the entry-book. Wo shall all have to sign 
our names in it. 

Maria. Papa, what arc they going^to do to me ? 

Mag. Nothing, my child. The Registrar will say to you, 
** Do your parents consent to this marriage ? ” and you'll reply, 
“I am” (J^oohing off.) Oh, the Registrar is coming. (2b 
Poodle, who has only got one glove on.) Put on your other glove, 
will you ? 

Foodie, I can’t — I’vo lost it I 

Mag. Then put your hand In your pocket. (Foodle puts the 
gloved hand in his pocket,) Not that one, stupid I the other one I 
(Foodle does so.) Now, then, prepare to receive the Registrar 1 

Enter Cripps, out qf hreath and wet through 
AiRf^'CEtPPs and CuoRusi 

Cnppt. Qfaeiotts, how t have been tntiningi 
Backwards, forwards, in the 
txapeCuhions Clients dtltinlng 1 

All uiy trouble^ too,* in vain 1 
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Chonig, Bow to the Registrar ! 

He can the licence grant— 

He is the wan we want — 

Bow to the Re^trar ! (All bow to Cripps.) 

Crlppi, Sitting in wet things is odious, 

Rheumatiz my nature loathes ; 

So, behind this desk commodious, 

ril at once change all my clothes I 
Chorus* This is the Registrar ! 

He can the licence grant — 

* lle.is tlie man we want— 

Bow to the Registrar ! 

\^ln the ineantim^ Cripps has dived under the desk and 
is concealed from view. 

Rrgxt. 

Mag, Why, where's he gone ? lie's disappeared from view ! 

Hallo, you sir ! Hallo 1 [Craning over desk, 

Cripps (showing his head only). Good day to you ! 

Mag, This is my daughter, sir. 

Cripps, One moment, pray, 

Mag, These are her bridesmaids— this her bridal day I 

Cripps (aside). No doubt a wedding party, come to make 
Some purchases ! 

Mag, Our names, perhaps, you'll take ? 

[Cripps, who has taken off his coat^ puts it on again^ and 
prepares to take their names, 

Mag, My name is Anthony Hurricane Egg, 

Bartholomew Capperboy Property Skegg — 

I haven't done yet— >Conolly Maguire— 

Cripps, But really — 

Mag, 1 haven't quite finished— Esquire ! 

Chorus (rising from thdr seafs, arid dancing up to the 
Registrar and hack again). 

His name is Anthony Hurricane Egg, Ac* 

^All sit down suddenly, 

Cripps (speaking). Sir, the Christian names are immaterial. 
Mag. Oh I (^ngs) 

Oh, I 'was bom at Pettybun 

On a Saturday— on a j^turday— 

Cripps (speaking). Your place of birth is also immaterial. 
Mag. Oh I (Sings) * 

In eighteen hundred twenty-one, 

On the fourth of May— on the fourth of May— 

Cripps (amgrUg), My dear sir, I don’t want your biography 
f .^^yon have told me quite enough 1 
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Mag, Very good. (To Bopaddy.) Now it’s your turn. 
(Loudly,) Now it’s your turn. (In a whisyer,) Now it’s your 
turn. 

Bo. Oh! — my turn (advancing with dignity). Sir (to 
Cripps), before I consent to become a witness in this matter 

AU (bursting into chorus). On a' Saturday — on a Saturday! 

Bo, 1 should like to express my views as to the qualifications 
of a witness 

AU (as before). On the fourth of May— .on the fourth of 
May! 

Gripps, What is he talking about ? 

Bo, In the first place ho should be of full age. I am. lu 
the second, he should be a Briton by birth. 1 am. In the 
third— 

All, Oh, he was boru at Pciiybun, 

On the fourth of May — on the fourth of May, 

In eighteen hundred twenty>one, 

On a Saturday— ou a Saturday 1 

{All sit suddenly. 

Food, (looking off r.). Oh, uncle, uncle I look here 1 

{During the dialogue that follows Bopaddy has been 
much fascinaUd with the two miUinerd dolls* heads^ 
flirting first with one, then with the other, as if 
unable to make up his mind which of them he prefers. 

Mag, What ! my son-in-law elect kissing a young woman ! 
It’s off! It’s off! Foodie, my daughter is yours I 

Food, Maria! {Putting his arms round her. 

Enter Woodpecker o,from b. 

Wood, Why in the world haven’t you gone back to your, 
cabs? 

Mag, Sir, it’s off! It’s off! 

Wood, Very good. 

Mag, You ought to be ashamed of yourself 1 

Wood, I am. What have I done ? 

Mag, You dare to ask that when 1 aaw you through that 
door with a young woman in vour arms ! 

Wood, (asiddf. He saw me I (Aloud,) I admit it» sir I 

Maria feryin0. He owns to it ! 

All (crying). He owns to it I 

FooL darling ! {ErnJbracing Maria. 

Wood. Will you stop that huggine ? 

. jPomf. She’s my cousm— we were brought up together. 

Mag, It’s quite allowable^he’s his cousin. 

iv. u 
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Wood, His cousin ? Oh, then, the lady I was embracing is 
my cousin ! 

All, Oh indeed— that’s quite another matter I 

Mag, It’s on again ! Foodie, my boy, it’s on again I 

Fo^, (Relinquishing Mabia). Old teetotum ! 

Mag, Introduce mo to your cousin— I’ll invite her to the 
wedding. 

Wood, (aside), Bella at Maria’s wedding I (Aloud,) It’s of 
no use — she can’t come— she’s in mourning. 

Mag, What, in a pink dress ? 

Wood, Yes — it’s for her husband. 

Mag. (convinced). Oh. Well* we’re quite ready, sir, when 
you are (to Cripps). ‘ [All sit in a row opposite desk. 

Wood, What are they doing ? 

Cripps, I really must make a complete change. I’ll go into 
the next room — there’s no one there. 

[Going towards door 'uoith his dry clothes under his arm. 

Mag, Where are you going? 

Cripps. I shall catch my death of cold if I don’t — I really 
can’t help it^you must excuse me. [Eocit door R. 

Mag. My friends, let us follow the Kegistrar 1 

[Music, They all dance after Cripps in couples^ Bopaddy 
last^ with one of the dolVs heads^ and kissing his 
hand to the oth^. 

Wood, Where the deuce are they all going? 

Enter BEttA z.from b. 

Bdh,* Hero’s your specimen (giving remains of hat). I’m 
very sorry, but I can’t match it. 

TTootf. Whatl 

BeUa, If you like to wait three weeks I can get you one from 
Florence. 

Wood, Three weeks! 

Bella. I only know of one like it in London. 

Wood, I buy it— mind, I buy it. 

Bella, Impossible 1 • 1 sold it a week ago 

Wood, To whom? 

BdUz, To the Marchioness of Maiket Harborough ( 

Wood. This is pleasant 1 A Mkrehioness 1 ' 1 can’t 
MsPchioness and ask her how much she wahts for her iai\ 

Enter ^ dothes undst his^arm, purMed ija 

the wedding party dancing, xts Bopaddy tmt^ iMm 
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the doWs hmd. They exeunt after Cbipps l. Musk forte 
while tJwy are on-’-pianissimo when they are off. 

Wood, Hi ! Mr, Maguire, where are you going? - 

* [/s about to follow* 

Enter Jackson. 

Jackson, Sir, IVe just come from home. 

Wood, Well, is the Captain there still ? 

Jack, Yes, he’s there, but he ain’t still. The lady hasfainteJ, 
and can’t leave the house. • 

Wood, Wrap her up in a blanket and send her home at once ! 
{Exit Jackson.) 1 must have this hat at any rate. {Refers to 
Blue Book,) The Marchioness of Market Harborough — Carlton 
Gardens. I’ll get married first, and then I’ll call on her. But 
what shall 1 do with the wedding party ? I know. I’ll shut 
’em up in the Duke of York’s Column. I’ll say to the keeper, 
** I engage this Column for twenty-four hours—let no one out.” 

[Exit, 

Enter Cripps / rom n., with his dry clothes^ very breathless, 

Cripps, Why the deuce do the people follow me everywhere ? 
It’s impossible for rao to change my clothes ! 

E7iter all the wedding party as before. Musk forte, Cbipps 
runs round stage and off followed by wedding party, 
Bopaddy last, with the doll's head. He is much exhausted 
with running. 


ACT II. 


handsomely furnished front and hack drawing-room 
in Carlton Gardens, The two rooms separated by hand- 
some double curtains which are closed during the early 
part of the Act, A sumptuous luncheon is laid on the 
table in back-room;, but concealed from audience by curtains. 
Doors R. and l. Jfindoio up stage l. Bmall kMe n, with 
vase and bouquet. Grand pmno 

Enter Barns, an old family r^ainef*. 

■ Barns\ahnouncing), the Duke of Turhiptopshire \ 

Enter Duks. Exit Barns. 

Admirable 1 Magnificent What^gorgews deepra^i 
ttonslj refined tastel What have we' here? (Looks 
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through curtains,) A most luxurious cold collation! Soven* 
and-sixpence a head, if it cost a penny 1 1 wonder if {looking 
mound him) there’s no one coming — I wonder if I might venture 
to take just one tartlet I 1 Will — 

{Takes a tmtletfrom table and eats it* 

Enters the Mabohioness of Mabket Habbobouoh* 

March. Well, Duke. 

Duke. Marchioness {embarrassed^ loith his mouthful) — ^1 — I 
— delighted to see you. ^ 

March, {more in sorrow than in anger). Ah^ Duke, Duke 
— you’ve been picking the luncheon again I Now that’s too bad I 

Duke. l*m sorry-very, very sorry. Forgive me, it was 
thoughtless — criminal if you will, but I was ever a wayward 
child, accustomed to have his every whim gratified, and now, 
in middle age, 1 find it difficult to shako off the shackles that 
custom and education have riveted on me. \In tears. 

March, (in tears). You were my late husband’s early friend ! 

Duke {with an effort). And now, my dear Marchioness, 
vrhom do you expect at your concert this morning ? Tell me 
all-nlo not fear — you can trust me implicitly I 

March. I feel I can! Well, then, there’s Lord and Lady 
Popton, the Duke and Duchess of Deal, Colonel Coketown, the 
Dowager Duchess of Worthing, Lord and Lady Fentwhistlo, 
and the Archbishop of Bayswater. 

Duke (aside). All dem snobs ! {Aloud.) And who sings ? 

March. The most delightful creature in the world — ^no other 
than the distinguished falsetto, Nisnardi, who arrived only a 
week ago from Bologna, and who has already turned all the 
crowned heads of Europe ! He can go up to Q ! 

Duke, Gad bless me, what a gift ! 

March. You have no idea how deliciously eccentric he is. " 

Duke. Well, you know, a man who can touch an upper G is 
not like us common fellers : he’s a genius — a genius. 

Exactly. 1 asked him to sing two songs this after- 
noon, and sent him a cheque for 3000 guineas ; here is his reply : 
(reads), ** Madam, you ask me to sing two songs. I will sing 
three ; you offer me 3000 guineas — it Is not enough ” 

Dme. Dem foreigner ! 

March. "It is not enough ; my terms are— a fiower fn>m your 
bouquet!” 

Duke. A what? 

Manb. " A flower f|rom your bouquet | ” Is it net romantic ? 

Duke. Ity j^oem— a “l»llade!”. Pardon jthis weakness! 
V {Wiping hie ^ee. 
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March, Dear, dear Duke! {Wiping her eyes,) You know 
the Princess Polpetti — with the pretty feet? 

Duke, I know her pretty feet. 

March, What do you think were his terms for singing at her 
concert ? 

Duke, I don’t know. He seems fond of flowers — perhaps a 
pot of mignonette ? 

March, Nothing of the kind— one of her old slippers! 

Duke (in tears). Don’t — demme, I can’t, stand it — I can’t, 
indeed! 

March, What tenderness — what sympathy! (Pressing his 
hand,) You were my late husband’s early friend ! (Noise and 
carriage heard,) Here are my guests, and I’ve been crying ! I 
mustn’t bo seen in this state! Duke, oblige me by receiving 
them — I'll be down in one minute. [Exit Mabchionbss.' 

Duke (takes out snuff-hoxt opens it as if about to take snuffs 
produces powder-puff^ and powders his face to remove traces of 
tears). Why am I cursed with this tremulous sensitiveness ? 
Why are my heartstrings the sport and toy of every wave of 
sympathetic second-hand sentiment ? Ah ! ye small tradesmen 
and other Members* of Parliament, who think rump steak and 
talk bottled beer, I would give ten years of my life to experience, 
for one brief day, the joy of being a commonplace man ! 

Song. — Duke. 

Oh batcher, oh baker, oh candlestick-maker, 

Oh vendors of bacca and snuff — 

And you, licensed vittler, and public-house skittler. 

And all who sell sticky sweet-stuff— 

Te barbers, and Messrs, the Bond Street hair-dressers 
(Some shave you, and others do not)— 

Ye greasy porkpie-men — ^ye second-hand flymen — 

All TOople who envy my lot {taking up tambourine)^ 

Let each of you lift up his voice— 

With tabor and cymbal rejoice 
That you're not, by some horrible fluke, 

A highly-strung sensitive Duke ! 

An over-devotional, 

* Super-emotional, 

Hyper-chimerioal, 

Extra-hysterical, 

Wildly-nsthetical^ 

Highly-strung sensitive' Duke ! 

You nSen of small dealings of course you've your feelings^ 
There's no doubt at all about that— 

When a dentist exacting your tooth js e^tn^ting, 

You hpwl like m aristoemtf 
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But An orphan cock-sparrow, who thrills to the manow 
A Duke who is doubly refined 
Would never turn paler a petty retailer 
Or stagger a middle-plass mind I 

So each of you lift up your voice — 

AVith cymbal and tabor rejoice, &c. 

[Dances to tamhoimne accompaniment, 

Eiiter Babks. 

Bams, Your Gx*ace, n^gentleman is below who desires to 
speak with her ladyship. 

Dvike (seizing him by the throaty with startling energy). His 
name — ^his name! Do not deceive me, varlet, or I’ll throttle 
you! 

Bams, I have known your Grace, man and boy, these 
eighteen months, and I have never told you a lie yet. The 
gentleman declines to give his name, but ho says that ho wrote 
to her ladyship this morning. 

Duke, Itis ne — the falsetto — the supreme Kisnariii! Show 
him up, and treat him with the utmost courtesy. He can touch 
an upper G ! 

Bams, An upper G I Gad bless me, what a gift ! 

[Exit in amazement. 

Enter Woodpisckeb timidly. 

Wood (mistaking the Duke for a servant), I say—Chawles, 
come here, my man. Half-a-crown for you. (Gives him money,) 
Now then, just give this note to her ladyship (gives him a notc\ 
there’s a good fellow. 

Duke (pocketing the coin). In one moment ; the Marchioness 
will bo hero directly. In the meantime, permit me to introduce 
myself— the Duke of Tumiptopshiro ! 

Wood, The what ! 

Duke, The Duke 

Wood. Go on, you’re joking! 

Duke. Not at all-- observe — (Twirls round and postures,) 
Are you convinced ? 

Wood. I am ! (Aside.) And I took him for a flunkey ! Ive 
given a live Duke half-a-crown — and Tm going to ask a live 
Marchioness how much she wants for her hat I I sha^ never be 
able to do it ! 

Duke (a»ide). He speaks English very well, but he’s clearly 
an Italian, ho has such a rummy waistcoat* I’ll draw him 
out a bit, (Alpud.) Princess — pretty feet— old slippers— ah, 
you dog I 
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WoQd{^%7^Led\ Pretty feet? 

Duke, Yes, pretty feet — pretty little tootsicums ! I’ve heard 
all about it, you see. 

Wood (ast^). The upper circled appear to have a method of 
expressing themselves which is entirely and absolutely their 
own, {Aloud.) Could I see the Marchioness ? 

Duke, Yes, I’ll send word to her. Ha! ha! {with deep 
rnmning). Songs— old slippers — ^flower from a bouquet — three 
thousand guineas ! My dear sir, 3 Wre delicjpus — you’re sim^dy 
delicious ! • \Exit Duke r. 

Wood, It’s quite clear to me that I shall never be equal to 
the intellectual pressure of aristocratic conversation. So I’m 
married at last — really and truly married.- On leaving Bella’s, 
we started for the Church — Maria and I were made one — and 
now if I can only get the hat from the Marchioness, everything 
will end happily. {Looking out of window,) There’s the 
wedding party — in eight cabs — ^waiting patiently until I come 
down. 1 told them — ha! ha! — that this was the Piccadilly 
Hotel, and that I would go up and make arrangements for the 
wedding breakfast ! And they believe it 1 I hear the Mar- 
chioness. I hope she got my note. 

Enter Marghiokkss r. She approaclm him melodramatically, 

March. Stop — don’t move ! Let mo gaze upon you until 1 
have drunk you in. Oh! thank you. (Woodpecker, much 
astonished exhibits symptoms of nervousness — buttoning his coat^ 
putting on his hat and taking it off again.) Ah, you are cold — 
cold— cold ! You arc unaccustomed to the rigour of our detest- 
able climate. 

Wood. As you say, it’s a beast of a climate 

March, Ah, sir, I can offer you an hospitable welcome and 
an appreciative company, but I cannot — alas ! I cannot offer 
you an Italian sky ! 

Wood, Pray don’t name it — ^it’s not of the least consequence. 
{Aside.) I never shall understand the aristocracy 1 

March, Ah, Bella Italia ! It’s a lovely country ! 

Wood*. It is a dooced lovely country I Oh, I beg pardon 1 

March, What a wealth of Southern emphasis ! What Italian 
fervour of expression ! 

Woodk I— I did myself the honour of writing a note to your 
ladyship 

A most delightful note, and one that I shall always 
carry about me as long as 1 live. 

Wood. Thank you. {Aside.) She’s very polite. {Aloud?) In 
that note I ventured to ask you to grant mo a slight favour. 
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March, Oh, of course — how extremely dull of me! Well, 
you shall have what you want. 

Wood, Really? 

March, Really— though you’re a bold bad man ! 

[Twrns to houqutt. 

Wood, At last, at last the hat is mine I 1 wonder how much 
she wants for it. Shall I beat her down? No, no, you can’t 
beat dow]i a marchioness ! Sbe shall have her price. 

March, (giving ^im a flower). There is the newer you asked 
for — bold bad man 1 

Wood, A flower? There's some mistake— I want an article 
of attire. 

March, An article of attire ? 

Wood, Yes ; didn’t you get my note ? 

March, Yes, here it is. [Taking note from her hoeom. 
My terms are — a flower from your ^uquet — Nisnardi.” 

Nisnardi? What’s that? 

March* Hush, eccentric creature — ^my guests are arriving. 

Enter Barks. 

Barns {announcing). Lord and Lady Popton, Colonel Coke- 
town, the Marquis of Bamsbury, Lady Pentwistle, the Arch- 
bishop of Bayswater, and the Duke and Duchess of Deal. 

[Exit door. 

Enter Lord and Lady Popton, Colonel Cokbtown, 
and other guests, 

March, My dear Duke— my dear Lady Popton — allow mo to 
present to you the incomparable Nisnardi! 

[All how reverentially to Woodpecker. 

Lady P. {crossing to him). And are you really Nisnardi? 

Wood (aside). I must brazen it out. (Aloud.) I am. 

Lady P, Incomparable falsettist ! 

Wood, (aside). Good heavens, I’m a singer — a falsettist! 
Why, Pm a bad baritone ! 

I^y P, And are .you really about to favour us with a 
specimen of your marvellous talent ? 

March. Signor Nisnardi is most kindly going to sing three 
songs. 

{ How delightful ! « 

Charming ! 

What a treat 1 

Wood, (aside), 1 must get out of this flx at once. (Aloud,) 
Marchioim, I have a most extraordinary and— I am afraid you 
will pay— unr^s^SnaWe request to makOt 
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March. Oh, name it 1 
Wood. But it’s a secret ! 

March. Ob, Pm sure our friends will c&cuse us. 

£ lue$h hoWf and exeunt a. and L. 
e slave of impulse ! 

March. I know you are. 

Wood, Eh ? Oh ! Well, it’s a most remarkable thing, but 
when a whim enters my head, 1 lose my voice until it is grati* 
lied. A whim has just entered my head, anddisten ! \^Qrmt 
March, Heavens, what is to be doni ? 

Duet.— W ooDrECKBB and Marchioness. 

Wood, The slave of impulso I, 

Bom *neath the azure sky, 

Of beautiful Firenze. 

With fierce desires 1 brim. 

" When I conceive a whim, 

That whim becomes a frenzy 1 
A wish ungratified, 

Wounds my Italian pride, 

Like stab of sharp stiletto. 

My blood is turned to gall ; 

1 cannot sing-^l squall. 

And, this is worst of all — 

Away goes my falsetto. 

My exquisite falsetto ! 

March, (aside). Wood. 

Oh, heavens ! should it befall, My blood is tamed to gall, 

My guests it will appal, 1 cannot sing, I squall, 

If, when assembled all — And, this is worst of all — 

Away goes his falsetto ! Away goes falsetto. 

His exquisite falsetto ! My exquisite falsetto ! 

March, Lord of the Upper G, 

By peers of high degree 

Assiduously courted ; 

Falsettist all divine, 

' No heaveU'Sent whim of thine 

Ought ever to be thwarted. 

Society should strain 
Each nerve to spare thee pain, 

• Whatev6r*B on the tapis ; 

The impulse I admire 
That’s bom of Southern fire : 

I know what you require— 

Here— take it, and be happy I 

(Tcdfcs her shoe and pms if to hm*) 
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March, (hopping)^ Woodpecker (puzzled). 

Tbo impulse I admire Although I much desire 

That’s bom of Southern dre : , A part of your attire, 

I knovr what you require — *' That’s not what I require — 

So take it, and be happy ! That will not make mo happy ! 

Wood. But this is not what I want. 

March, {hopping). You said it was an article of my attire. 
Wood. Yes — ^hut— it’s the other end ! 

March. The other end \ ISHU hopping,- 

Wood. You wear a straw hat. 

March. I was — I mean I do — 

Wood, It is for that straw hat that I have conceived this 
indescribable longing ! Is it not a mad idea ? 

March. Mad? Not a bit — most reasonable. I understand 
perfectly — you want it as a pendant to the slipi)er. 

Wood (aside). The aristocratic mind seems to go about in 
slippers 1 

March. You shall have it at once, oh divine creature ! 

[Exit Marchiokess, hopping off. 
Wood. In two minutes the hat will be mine, and then 1 must 
be off before they have time to discover the imposture. I’ll tell 
Maguire that they’ve no private room to spare at the Piccadilly 
Hotel. I wonder how the old boy is by this time (goes to 
windoiu). There are the cabs — eight of them I Ha! ha! I 
can almost hear him growl ! 

Enter Maguibe through curtains^ rather tipsy^ with a bottle 
of champagne in one hand and a glass in the other. WooDrECKEu 
is leaning out of the window. 

Becit. 

Magtiire. Now, Woodpecker ! until you coinc, my dear sir, 

Wc cannot budge a pc^ ! 

Wood. Why, what the dickens are you doing here, sir ? 

Explain yourself, I beg ! 

SoEOt— M aguire. 

Why, we’re all making merry 
On port and on sherry. 

It’s liberal, very— 

At price you don't sti-hickle ! 

When you spoke of our fooding. 

Thinks 1, he’s allooding 
To chops and a pooding, 

Bread} cheese, and a pi-hickle — 

Albvery good things though th^ certainly be, 

. .But that's not the menoo nt the Acoadillee. 
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Why, bless us, there’s dishes 
Of fo>yl8 and of fishes— 

Of all that’s delishcs — 

There’s muckle apd mi-hicklc ! 

’Ihere’e puddings and ices, 

And jambong iu slices— 

And other devices 

Our palates to (l>tickle ! 

Fine Frenchified fixings — delicious they be— 

But they do the thing well at the Ficcadillce. 

Ghokus (withiM), 

There’s puddings and ices, 

And jambong jn slices — 

And other devices 

Onr palates to tickle ! 

Fine Frenchified fixings— delicious they be — 

But they do the thing well at the Piccadillco. 

Wood. Here’s a pleasant state of things ! We sh.all bo 
kicked out — given into custody — honeymoon in Holloway 
Jaill 

Ente^' Maiiohionesb still hopping, 

March. Well, have tliey brought you the hat ? 

Wood, {trying to hide Maguire). Hot yet, my lady* If 
you would kindly ask them to hurry a little 

March, (seeing Maguire). Who is this nobleman ? 

Wood. 1’hat nobleman? Oh, this nobleman is a nobleman 
who always accompanies me— everywhere ! 

March. Your accompani.st ? Indeed, a good accompanist is 
invaluable. And you, sir, are also Italian ? 

Maguire (also hopping sympathetically). I? Oh, I come 
from Pcttytwiddllm. 

Wood. {Jiastily). rettytwiddllm, a romantic village on the 
Abruzzi. His name is Magghia : he was formerly a brigand, but 
he’s reclaimed. He’s quite harmless. 

March. A reclaimed brigand? How supremely interesting. 
Then, if everything is ready, my guests^ shall come in — they’re 
dying to hear you. (2b Maguire.) Will you oblige mo with 
your arm ? 

Maguire (gives his arm to Mabchiokesb). More guests! 
What a wedding this is, to bo sure ! {Exeunt, loth hopping. 

Wood. I’m going mad — 1 feel itl My reason totters on its 
throne! * 

Enter Patt^y with handhox. 

Fatty. Here’s the straw hat! 

Wood. The straw hat! Hurrah! Saved-^saved ! Take 
this sixpence— and be happy. (Opens bandbox and takes out a 
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black straw hat) A black straw ! Fositivoly a black straw ! 
Come bore, miss, there’s some mistake. 1 want a Leghorn hat» 
trimmed with a parrot's head, an armadillo’s claw, two mackerel, 
one peach, three truffles, aiM a bun 1 

Fatty. Oh ! my lady gave that one to her niece, Mrs. Major- 
General Bunthuudor. 

Wood. All the ground to go over again! Where does she 
live? 

Fatty. 12, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Wood. Bight! Vanish! {Exit Patty.) My course is 
clear— I must be olf, and leave my father-in-law and the 
wedding party to square matters with the Marchioness. 

lExit rapidly. 

Ee-enter Marcuioness and Maguire with the Marchioness’s 
guests. 

March. Now if you will kindly take your places, the concert 
will begin. Why, where is Signor Nisnardi I 

Enter Duke, leading Woodpecker by the ear. 

Duke. He was actually bolting ! I napped him just as he was 
getting into eight cabs. 

W(^. No — ^no, you are mistaken ! I had forgotten my tuning- 
fork, and 1 was going to fetch it! (Aside.) Oh dim! dim! 
dim! 

All. (applavding). Bravo! bravo! 

Wood, (aside). This is most awkward ! Pm a bad baritone ! 
What in the world shall I sing them? 

[Maguire sits at piano and strikes a few discords. 
Woodpecker begins on a ridiculously high note. 

Bypaddy Qfehind curtains). Ladies and Gentlemen ! 

AU. Eh? {Movemefnt of surprise.) 

Bo. As the oldest friend of Maiia Tapping, 1 beg to propose 
the health of the bride ! 

\ExdavMdions from Marchioness and her gtiests. 

Wedfling Guests (behind curtains). Hurrah 1 hurrah ! hurrah! 

Chorvs of Wbdding Guests. 

Hurrah for the bride with a right good will— 

Hurrah ! hurrah f hurrah ! 

For the bridegroom bold who pays the bill — ’ 

Hurrah ! hurrah I hurrah ! 

For his father-in-law give three times three. 

And three for her cousin— young Foodie he— 

Alfd three for this capital companee— 

HofTsh 1 hurwdi I hunab I • 
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[Barks rushes oA and drauba aside the curtains^ discover- 
ing the wedding party at luncheon,' Bopaddy on 
a chair with one foot on the tabUe^ with dolVs hood in 
one hand and glass of •wine in the other. Music 
changes to ** Haste to the Wedding^ Party all rise 
and come down dancing two and two. They cross 
the stage from b. to l. dancing offu Bopaddy last 
with dolts head. Woodpecker having disappeared 
as soon as the curtaim opened^ Marchiokess 
fadnta in Duke’s arms,* General consternation 
among her gimts. Curtain, 


ACT IIL 

Scene I. — Dressing-room in Major-General Buntbunder’s 
House, Door r. and L. Large screen R., with double hinges 
to fold both ways. The Major-General is discovered 
within the screen in full uniform^ taking a footbath ; a 
blanket conceals his legs. His boots are on the floor L. of 
screen, A hot-water can stands near them. His trousers 
hang on the screen. 

Song Bontiiunder* 

Though called upon IVe never been 
To court a warrior’s tomb, 

Or to defend my Sovereign Queen 

In battlers dread TOom — boom 1 
Resistless 1, when 1 am stirred 
To doughty deeds of wratli, 

So on myself 1 have conferred 
The Order of the Bath ! 

You trace my humour’s devious j^th? 

You see my meaning throu^ ? 

(impressively.) The knightlv Order the Path — 

(disappointed,) 1 don’t believe you do I 

Let me explain— you're in the dark— 

. The ** Bath ” a high degree 

Conferred no warriors of mark, 

But not conferred on me* 

From “ Bath ” we easily derive 

This footbath-common delf— 

And that*s the compliment that I’ve 
Conferred upon myself. 

(explaining,) This bath-^of crockery or delf-^ 

A play on meanings twain. 

(morti/ied.) I’m »ny : I forgot myielf^ 

’ It Mahi’t occur agotat 
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JBun. It's a most extraordinary thing that ray wife should 
not have returned — 1 can’t understand it at all. My wife said 
to me this morning, at a quarter to nine o'clock, ** Bunthunder, 
I’m going out to buy a pinrt of Barcelona nuts,” and it*s now 
twenty minutes past five in the afternoon, and she has not yet 
returned. By dint of worrying myself about her IVe got a 
splitting headache, and for a splitting headache there’s nothing 
like putting one’s feet in hot water. Where can she be? 
(Eising.) Ob, Leonora, Leonora, if 1 thought you w^c deceiving 
me, there is no vengeance/ that would be too dire ! {Knock at 
street door,) There she is — there she is at last I she’s coming 
upstairs. {Eemming his seat. Knock at room door.) Come in, 
come in ! I’m taking a footbath, but come in. 


Enter Woodpecker. 
Burt.—Woodpecker and Bumtuundkr. 

Wood% Your pardouj sir. Am I addressing 

The Major-General Bunthunder, 

I greatiy wonder ? 

In search of him I roam. 

Bm* I am, as you arc rightly guessing, 

That most unhapp 5 [ warrior*— 

No man sorrier— 

But 1 am not at home. 

irood {smpkionstg). You’re not at home ? 

Bun, No, sir, I’m nc4 at home. 

)r<iod. This information is distressing ; 

If you will shortly be returning, 

My soul is burning 
With keen anxiety to know ? 

Bun, I’ve gone abroad on bumnesB pressing ; 

When home from places foreigneering 
I shall be steering 
Is quite uncertain ! Go 1 
Wood {doubt fuUg), Uncertain'? Oh I 

Bun, It’s quite uncertain ! Go I 

SOI.0.— WOODPSCKERt 

From the Marchioness’s, 

Whom nobody guesses 

To be Of the rank of a peeress or peer-* 

In courtesy lacking 
They sent us- all packing, 

And each wi^ a very fine flea in his ear. 

Those Johnnies and Jackies , * 

The overfed ladues \ 

They “ went for” the bride and her guests with amsh- 
The combat was heated 
But we were defeated 

By insolent armies of powdet and plash. 
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And Mister Maguire, 

Who’s raging with ire, 

Has taken an oath by the powers that he, 

That restaurant-keeper 
Shall not close a peeper * 

. Until she has published an apologee I 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Until she has published an apologee ! 

Bun. Well, sir, what’s all that to me, sir? Will you go, sir ? 

Wood. Oh, 1 Bee (raising blanket), you’re taking a footbath. 

Bun. {furious). I won’t listen to ^ou. rm not well. I’ve 
got a headache ! Who are you ? 

Wood. Woodi^ecker Tapping — ^married this morning ; the 
wedding party is at your door, in eight cabs. 

Bun. 1 don’t know you, sir I What do you want ? 

Wood. Your wife. 

Bun. {rising). My wife ! Do you know my wife ? 

Wood. Not at all, hut sho possesses something that I am most 
anxious to purchase. 

Bun. We don’t sell it. Will you go ? 

Wood. Not till I’vo seen Mrs. Bunthundcr. 

Bun. She’s not at home. [Sings. 

Wood. Nonsense, I know better I I dare say she’s in here — at 
all events, I mean to look. 

[W oodpeokbh closes screen round Bunthundeb, conceal- 
ing him from the audience, and having his hoots 
outside on his h. Woodpecker then runs into 
room R. 

Sun. He’s a thief! He’s a burglar! Wait one moment — 
only one moment, until I’ve finished dressing ! 

Enter Maguire l., limping. 

Mag. My son-in-law is a most rcmarkablo person ; ho invites 
us to his house, and when we get there, he shuts the door in 
our faces 1 Fortunately the lock didn’t catch, and here I am. 
Now, now I shall be able to take oif these confounded tight 
boots which have been bothering me all day I 

Bun. (in screen). One moment— only one moment ! 

[Taking his trousers, which are hanging over the top of 
the screen. 

Mag. Hallo, Woodpecker! He’s in here. Ha! (Seeing 
BtInthuiIdeb’s hoots.) The very thing; that’s uncommonly 
lucky I {Takes of his own hoots jAnd puts on Bunthunder’s.) 
The very thing ! (They are much too large for him.) Dear me, 
what a relief! 

[Puts his own hoots hy screm, where Bunthuedeb’s were. 
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Bun, (reaching round sereen for his hootSf and takes 
Maguire’s). Now for my boots — wait one moment — only one 
moment! 

Mag. I say, my boy, youi wife’s below. 

Bum. Oh) my wife’s below, is she ? Just one moment— I!m 
nearly ready I 

All right! I’ll go downstairs and tell them all to 
come up* 

[Exit Maquibe. At the same momemt ewter Bopaddy. 

Bun. (in screen). My iViet seem much swollen, I can scarcely 
get my boots on ; but no matter. Now, then! (Coming out 
of screen sees Bopaddy, whom he mistakes for Woodpecker, 
swings him round,) Now, you scoundrel, I’ve got you ! 

Bo. Don’t — I don’t want to dance — I’m quite tired out ! 

Bun. It’s not the same — ^it’s another of the gang! (Noise 
heard within.) He’s in there ! [Bushes off b. 

Bo. Another wedding guest, and in regimentals, too ! Dear, 
dear — Woodpecker is certainly doing it uncommonly well ! 

[MusiCf Haste to the Wedding.'^ Enter Maguire, 
' Foodle, Maria, and the wedding party ^ all dancing 
on in couples. They dance round the stagey and range 
themselves at hack, 

Mag. That’s right, my dears — stop there, because Woodpecker 
hasn’t quite finished dressing — ^he’s behind the screen, and he 
won’t be a minute, and you mustn’t look, any of you. (The 
screen is now open.) Woodpecker, my boy, your wife is here ; 
and while you’re completing your toilet, I’ll give you both a bit 
of matrimonial advice, drawn from my own experience. 

Song.— Maguire. 

If you value a peaceable life, 

This maxim will teach you to get it : 

In all things give in to your wife,— 

I didn’t— I lived to regret it. 

My wife liked to govern alone, 

And she never would share with another ; 
Remarkably tall and well grown, 

She had plenty of muscle and bone, 

With an excellent will of her own— 

And my darling takes after her mother ! 

Oh, if early in life 

I had happily known / 

How to homonr.a wife < 

With a will of her own, 

We should not have be^ snarling 
All day at eieh other— 

And, remember, my darling 
Takes after her mother I 
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Never wake up her temper, — I did — 

And smash went a window, instanter ; 

Invariably do as you’re bid, — 

I didn’t — bang went a decanter. 

Give in to each whim, — I declined — 

At my head went a vinegar-cruct. 

Whatever inducement you find, 

Never give her advice of a kind 

That is known ns “a bit of your mind,” — 

I did — and the crockery knew it ! 

Oh, if early in life « 

I had happily known, <&c. 

Though her aspect was modest and meek. 

She could turn on the steam in a minute : 

Her eruptions went on for a wcek-- 

Vesuvius, my boy, wasn’t in it. 

Give your wife of indulgence her fill, 

Though your meals be unpleasantly scrappy — 
Never look at her milliner’s bill ; 

Gulp down that extravagant pill, 

And you may, and you probably will, 

Be bankrupt—and thoroughly happy ! 

Oh, if early in life 

I had happily known, <fec. 

[Music f ** Haste to the Wedding,^* Wedding ^rty all 
dance off^ 

Enter Woodpeokeu l., with several hats in one handy and the 
specimen in the other, 

Dukt.-— W ooDPBCKEU and Bunthundbu. 

Wood, I’ve come across hats of all colours and sorts, 

But none like this specimen, demme ! 


Enter Buntuundbb l. 

Bm, {seizing him). ^ Thief ! Burglar ! Away to the Criminal Courts, 
With your skeleton keys and your jemmy I 
Wood, Excuse me, you’re really mistaken in that — 

I’ll prove it, if patient you’ll be, sir : 

This morning my horse ate a young lady’s hat^ 

Bun, Well, what does that matter to me, sir? 

Wood, But she’s now at my lodgings — and leave them she won’t 
Until I’ve produced her another ! 

Bun, * By all that is prudent and proper, why don’t 

The young lady go home to her mother? 

Alrea^ too long she nas tarried — 

Why don’t the young widow withdraw ? 

Wood, Young widow? good gracious, she’s married, 

And her husband can claim her by law ! 

IV. » 
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Bm. (ticliled), Ha, ha ! Ho. ho ! 

Sly dog ! {D^ging Woodpecker in the ribs,) 
Wood, (same business). Sly dog ! 

Both, Ha, ha ! Ho, ho ! 

irood. Now, her husband’s a jealous old fellow, 

A savage old Tartar, no doubt, 

A middle-class white-washed Othello — 

One leg in the grave, and one out ! 

Ban, (much amused), Ha, ha ! Ho, ho I 
Sly dog ! 

11 W, ^ Sly dog! 

Both, Ha, fia I Ho, ho ! 

Wood, Now, you’d think he’d abuse her or thrash her. 

Just to give her a kind of a fright. 

(Spohen,) My dear sir, he’d sinmly and silently smash her ! 

Ban. (emphatically). And, by George, he’d be perfectly right ! 

Ha, ha ! Ho, ho ! 

Sly dog ! 

Wood, Sly dog I 

Both. Ha, ha ! Ho, ho ! 

Wood, Now, assist mo if you could be brought to. 

We’d hoodwink Othello, I bet— 

Bun, No, really 1 don’t think I ought to, 

1 donH think I ought to— and yet — 

Ha, ha ! Ho, ho ! 

Sly dog I 

Wood, Sly dog ! 

Both, Ila, ha ! Ho, ho ! 

Wood, (with specimen). Here are the fragments— decorated they. 
With choicest gifts of Flora’s. 

Ban, (recognizing them). By all the blighting tricks that devils 

t£s ^at is Leonora’s ! 

(pointing to natne in hat). Her name, sir — Leonora’s ! 

Wood, Quite right, it’s Leonora’s ! 

Ha, ha! ho, ho! 

Slv dog ! 

Bun, Bo quiet, sir ! The married lady 

For whom, with motives base and shady, 

A furnished lodging you’ve provided. 

Turns to bo my wife misguiaed ! 

Wood, What I 

Bun, (seizing him). Scoundrel, villain, scurvy traitor I ’ 

Peace of mind exterminator ! 

So, for private tater’-tater^ 

With my wife you’ve made a fixture ! 

Wood, Let me go, sir— you’re mistaken, «, 

Or my anger you’ll awaken ; 

I object thus to be shaken 

Like an eighteeo]ienny mixture ! 
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BuNTHUKD£R» 


Enskmble. 

Woodpecker, 


Fire and fury ] 

Judge in ermine 
(With a jury) 

Shall determine 

Ifow to treat this social wrong, 
sir — 

Come along, Bir-<-eomc along, 
sir I 


Cease your fury ! 

Judge in ermine 
• My injury 

Shall determine ! 

Your remarks arc clearly wrong, 
sir — 

Much too strong, sir — much too 
strong, sir! 


[Bunthunder drag& Woodp.’Kjkbr dff l. Music changes 
to ** Eastc to the WeddingP The wedding jparty 
enter c., dance in couples across the stagey after 
them. Bopaddy last with the dolVs head. 


Scene Chanoks. 


Scene II. — A street, with Square in the distance. A rainy 
night. Woodpecker’s house l., another house heyond it. 
Tolice-station R. A lamp c. supported hy hraeJeets from 
ecLch side of the stage. A lamp-post l.u.e. Window of 
first floor of police-station is practicaUe. Doorsteps to 
Woodpecker’s housej a light in one window. A gutter 
crosses the stage. 

\MusiCy “ Haste to the Wedding^' Wedding parly enter 
from L. u. E., dancing in couples round stage, with 
umlrellaa up. politely holding umbrella 

over dolVs head. 

Mag. (leading them). This way, my friends — this way ! 
Hallo ! look out for the gutter I 

[^He jumps over it — all the wedding party follow, jump- 
ing over it in succession. 

Maria, Oh, papa, where’s Woodpecker ? 

Mag. Eh? Isn’t he here? Why, he has given us the slip 
again ! 

Maria. Papa dear, I’m so tired— I can’t go any farther! 

[Sits on step of Woodpecker’s house. 
Food. And my new boots hurt mo so that I must sit down ! 

• \Crosses and sits hy hei'. 

Mag. (stamping about in Major-OeneraVs hoots). Ha, ha! 
60 did mine, but I’ve changed ’em ! 

Maria. Oh, papa, why did you send away the cabs ? 

Why? I’vo paid ’em cloven pounds fifteen already — 
isn’t that enough ? But where are wo ? 

All. I don’t know ! 

Maria. Woodpecker told us to follow him to his Lou o. 
No. 8 , Little Pickleboy Gardens, Mulberry Scpiare. 
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Mag, Perhaps this is Mulberry Square. (2b Bopaddy.) 
Your great grandfather used to live in London— is this Mulberry 
Square ? 

Bo, Yes — yes, it is — spleqdid — splendid weather for ducks 
and i)cas ! Ha, ha ! Oh, yes — for ducks and peas ! 

Mag, He’s doting — doting 1 

Enter Wilkinson, a •poUcermn, 

Wilkinson (8wcc|6s). 

Mag, Here’s a policeman, 1*11 ask him. ( Very politely,) I 
beg your pardon, but will you be so polite as to tell me if this 
is Little Pickleboy Gardens, Mulberry Square ? 

Wilk, (sternly). Move on ! [Exit, 

Mag, And I pay taxes to support that overbearing under- 
ling ! I feed him, I clothe him, 1 lodge him, and I pay him ; 
and in return ho tells me to move on ! Insupportable bureau- 
crat! 

Food, (who has dimhed up lamp^post and read name of 
street). Hurrah! Little Pickleboy Gardens. It’s all right — 
here we are ! • 

Mag, And here is No. 8. (2b Maria, who is sitting on the 
doorstep,) Get up, my dear. 

Maria, Papa dear, it’s no use — must sit down somewhere. 

Mag, Not in a muddy road, in a thirty-seven and sixpenny 
wedding dress, my love. Why don’t they come ? [Knocks, 

Food, There’s a light in the first floor. 

Mag, Then Woodpecker must have arrived before us. 
{Calls,) Woodpecker! W^oodpecker ! 

All, Woodpecker! Woodpecker! 

Enter Wilkinson, r.i.b. 

Wilkinson (to Bopaddy, who has fallen asleep on step). 
Now, then, can’t have that noise here ! (Shakes him,) Move 
on ! Move on, will you ? 

[Pushing his shmlder^ which is muddy. 

Bo, Q’hank you, my dear friend ; don’t you trouble, to brush 
it off ; I’ll do that when I go in. 

[Exit Wilkinson, l.u.b. Jackson opens door of Wood- 
fbokbr’s house, 

Mag, Hurrah ! Here we are ! Come in ! ^ 

[Music commences Haste the Wedding'^ as the wed- 
ding party dance into the house. 

Jack, Stop. (All stop snddenly in arrested attitudes,) Out 
of the question ! 
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3%. Eh? 

Jo^h, Impossible! more than my place is worth. Why, the 
lady is still upstairs 1 [Movement. 

Mag. A lady ! What lady ? * 

Jack. The lady who is stopping witli master — the lady 
without a hat. 

Mag. A lady stopping with your master I 

Food. On his wedding-day! 

Maria. And without a hat ! [Fuints i:hto Foodlb'b arms. 

Mag. {furiously). It’s off! It’s off! I’ll got you divorced, 
my dear. Foodie shall have you ! 

Food. Maria! 

Mag. Come along back to Pettytwiddllmr. There’s a train at 
eleven ; we shall just catch it. 

Maria. Oh, papa — papa 

Mag. What is it, my child ? 

Maria (tragically). Am I never — ^never to sec Woodpecker 
again ? 

Mag. Never! 

Maria. Woodpecker, whom I loved so fondly, and who was 
the very music of my little life? 

Mag. Never! 

Maria. Oh ! Then hadn’t I better take back my wedding- 
presents ? 

Mag. My dear, you’re a very sensible girl. To be sure you 
had. {To Jackson.) Go and bring out all my daughter’s 
wedding-presents — mind — every one ! 

• [Exit Jackson into house. 

Enter Woodpeckeb, as if •pursued. 

All. Here is the monster I 

It’s off ! It’s off I You — ^you serpent! 

Wood. Hold your tongue — be quiet! I hear him — ^he's 
coming ! 

Mag. Who’s coming ? 

Wood. Major-General Bunthunder. {Listening.) No— he’s 
missed me — ^he’s got tight boots and ho can’t run. There’ll bo 
time to get Leonora out of the house before he arrives. 

Mag. Oho ! So, sir, you own to Leonora ? 

Wood. jOf course I own to Leonora ! 

All. Oho ! He owns to Leonora ! 

Enter Jackson /rom house with his arms full of wedding^ 
presents^ done up in parcels. 

Jack. Here are the wedding-presents. 
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Mag, My friondH, let us cacli take a parcel (Jagkbok gives a 
parcel to cacA, Maguire gets the bandbox given bg Bopaddy in 
Act 1). And now off wo go to Petty twiddllm I 

Wood. What’s all this? 

JaeJe. Wedding-presents, sir. 

Wood. Oh, this won’t do ! Drop those things directly ! 

[All drop their parcels. 

Mag. Nonsense — pick them all up again ! 

[All pick *up pa/sfids. Woodpecker and Maguire 
struggle for the bandbox. 

Bo. Take care — you’ll crush it! .It’s a Leghorn hat worth 
twenty iDOunds I 

Wood. What! 

Bo. It’s my little present — ^I’ni in the trade. I sent to 
Florence for it, for my little niece ! 

Wood. Give it here. {Takes bandbox from Maguire — takes 
out straw hat and compares it loith the fragments.) Good 
heavens, it’s the very thing! Here’s the cockatoo — and the 
armadillo’s plaw — and the mackerel — and the peach — why, it’s 
the very thing I’ve been looking for all day ! 

[Shakes hands with Bopaddy, holding the bandbox under 
his arm. 

Mag. {aside). A hat worth twenty pounds ! He sha’n’t have 
it, the scamp ! 

[Takes hat out of bandbox unobserved^ and shuts box 
again. 

Wood, (who believes that the hat is in the box). Wait one 
moment — I’ll give her the hat and then we’ll all go in and 
enjoy ourselves. [Exit into house. 

Mag. (who has watched him off). Now, my friends — off we 
go to Pettytwiddllm, 

[All going. 

Enter Wilkinson. 

Wilk. Hallo! what’s all this? What are you doing with 
these parcels ? 

Mag. We — ^wo are moving. 

Wilk. W^hat! at this time o’ night? This won’t do, you 
know — I know you ! 

Mag. Sir! . , 

WUk. What have you got here, eh ? 

Mag. That? Oh, that’s a— a carriage clock. 

Wuk. (opens muff-box and finds a muff). That’s very like 
a carriage clock.! Come along — all on yer, in yer go 1 

[Music^ ’’ Baste to the Wedding.^ They all dance into 
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station-house, except Bopaddy who is walking off 
slowly, talking to his dolVs head. 

Bo, (to dolVs head). It was a nice icklo gal ! It was a very 
nice icklo gal ! Don’t know that 1 ever saw a nicer ickle gal ! 

Wilk, (coming out of station-house, crosses to Bopaddy). 
Now, then — come along — in ycr go! 

[Wilkinson taps Bopaddy on the shoulder, and points to 
station, Bopaddy mildly expostulates, and resumes 
his flirtation with the^dolVs head, Wilkinson 
seizes him roughly, ]ioPADDY again remoustrates, 
Wilkinson shakes him, Bopaddy suddenly turns 
furious, flies at Wilkinson, knocks him down, 
seizes his staff, thrashes him^ soundly, and finally 
drags him off triumphantly into station. 

Enter Woodpecker, Captain Bapp, and Leonora / rowi house. 

Wood, Como along, you are saved! I’ve found the hat! 
Make haste, put it on and bo off before your husband arrives ! 

{lie gives them the hand box. They open it. 

All, Empty! 

Wood, It was there— ril swear it was! My old villain of a 
father-in-law has stolen it ! (Enter Wilkinson from station- 
house,) Where is my father-in-law ? 

With, Where ? Station-’us. 

Wood. And my wedding party ? 

Wilk. Statiou-’us. Run ’em all in. {Exit Wilkinson. 
Wood. And they’ve got the hat ! What is to be done ? 

Bapp. Wait a moment — I know the Inspector — he’ll give it 
to me if I explain the facts, 

[Exit into station-house. 
Bun. (with(mt). Stop! Cabman! Hi! Put me down 
here! 

Leo, Heavens! my husband! I’ll run and hide in your 
house ! 

Wood, Not for worlds ! He’s coming to search it ! 

Leo. But what shall I do ? 

Wood', I know 1 I’ll give you in charge. Hi ! policeman. 
(Be-enter Wilkinson.) Take this woman away. Drunk and 
disorderly. {Tipping him, 

Wilks (r. crosses to her). What, agin? Come along — I 
know yer I [ Walks her into station. 

Enter Bunthunder, hobbling. 

Bun. So, hero you are! Open your door! I’ll blow her 
brains out, and your brains out, and my own brains out! 
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Wood, By all means — only take mo last ! 

[Exit Bctnthunder into house. 
[Captain Bapp apj^rs at window of station-house, first 
fhor. • 

Eapp. Quick 1 quick ! here’s the hat ! 

Wood. Throw it out — make haste ! 

[Bapp throws hat, which rests on the lamp— -just out of 
reach. 

Wood. Confound it ! 

[Tries to unhook it with his umbrella, but in vain, 
lie-enter Bunthundek from house. 

Bun. She’s not there ! Forgive me, I’ve been unjust ! 

Wood. You have. Come under my umbrella. 

[lakes Bunthunuer’s arm, and puis up umbrella to 
conceal hat. They both stand under the lamp. 

Bun. No, no — it doesn’t rain! Put the umbrella down. 
It’s quite fine overhead. 

Wood, But it’s 80 wet underfoot. 

Bun. That’s true. I’ve made a great fool of myself, sir. 
Wood. You have. 

[He jumps to unhook the hat with his umbrella, and 
makes BuNTHUNDERywmp too. 

Bun. I apologize, sir. 

Wood. I think you should, sir, [Jumps, 

Bun, Forgive me, sir. 

Wood. I do, sir. [Jumps. 

Bun. What are you jumping for ? 

Wood. Violent cramp — indigestion. Can’t help it — always 
takes me so. 

Bun. Indeed ! Have you tried (Woodpecker jumps 

again and comes down on Bunthundbr’b toes.) Don’t, sir 1 I 
won’t be trodden on by bridegrooms ! 

Enter LEONORA/rom station, followed by Maguire, Bopaddy, 
and all the guests — one of whom unhooks tire hat, which 
falls to the ground. 

Mag, It's all right — it’s all right I The Captain has squared 
the Inspector, and wo leave the Court without a stain on our 
characters! Oh, it’s a great country 1 ^ 

Finale. 

CUORUS. 

Free, free ! Hurrah ! 

Free, free ! Hurrah ! 

False charges fade into thin air— ^ 

(This is a great Countrec !) 
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When English justicC) nobly fair — 

(This is a great Countrcc !) 

Is freely tipped with English gold ! 

For then the wicked oppressor is sold, 

And all stray lambs come hack to the fold'-- 
This is a great Countree ! 

Yes — 

This is a great Countrcc ! 

Le(h, (coming forward wearing the hat). 

So, sir — I’ve found you out at last ! 

Wood, (aside^ astonished), She*H got the Uat ! ' 

Leo, At your assurance Tm aghast I 

Jiun, (aside astonished). She's got the hat ! 

A<'o. While you’ve been on clandestine jaunts— 

Jio, (aside). She’s got my hat ! . 

Leo, I’ve waited for you — at my aunt’s 1 

I’ve waited, waited, wailed, waited— 

All day I've waited for you —at my aunt's ! 

Ciioiius. 

She's got the hat— she's got the hat ! 

(We don't know how, but never mind that)— 

It’s tat for tit, and tit for tat — 

She’s got the hat, she’s got the hat ! 

Forgive me— I have been unjust ! 

She's got the hat ! 

You'll overlook tlie past, I trust? 

She’s got the hat I 

But, slop I The gate of Heaven shuts ! 

She’s got the hat. 

Where are the Barcelona nuts ! 

The Barcelona — Iona — Iona — 

You have not got the Barcelona nuts ! 

Chorus. 

Well, what of this and w^hat of that — 

Somehow or other she’s got the hat — 

It’s tat for tit, and tit for tat — 

She’s got the hat, she’s got the hat 1 

Finat^ Chorus. 

Ring, ye joy bells, long and loudly, 

Happy hearts together tied — 

Bride^oom’s bosom swelling proudly 
As he takes his blushing bride 1 

[^During these lines the Bride and Bridegroom hid fare- 
^well to the guests and go towards the house. All 
the others graduallg move ojf ii. except Bopaddy, 
who^ still carrying his doWs heady proposes to enter 
the house with the bridal couple. He is brought bach 
by Maguire as the curtain falls. 


Ban, 

All. 

Bun, 

All. 

Ban, 

All, 

Bun, 
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ACT 1. 

Scene, — Fairyland, which for (he purposes of the play, is sup- 
pmed to he situate on the upper side of a dotid which floats 
over the earth. The scene represents a land of ideal heauty, 
with fountains, trees, waterfalls, &c. At l. is the Fairy 
Queen's lower, 

Darine and Locrink are discovered on an eminence b.c., up 
stage, which overlooks gap in the cloud. 

Locrine, Oh, world below ! 

Oh, wicked world. 

Where sin and woe 
Lie all unfurled ! 

Oh, world of shame. 

Of guilt and greed. 

Where joy in name 
Is woe indeed ! 

May angels’ tears be shed on thee. 

Thou wicked world of misery ! 

[-4s Locbine sings. Fairies enter from different apiroaches 
^ and fill the stage. Neodie, Zayda, Coba, Lila, and 
others leading them. 

Enter Babinb, 

* Soix>, 

Darine. Oh, |iicture to thyself a mortal crew 

Sminng throughout their lives, as demons do I 
Fierce wild barbaric shapes, all foul within — 

Howling with hunger for more sin—more sin ! 
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Fierce wild barbaric shapee, 

All head and tail ; 

Some like red raving apes, 

Some clad in scale ; 

Others like dnad-ilcshcd ghouls 
With homy eyes, 

Squatting on black toadstools 
Of monstrous size ! 

All of them foul without and foul within ; 

All glimmering in the lurid light of sin ! 

Chorus, All of them foul without and foul within ; 

All glimmering in the lurid light of sin ! 

Neodie (recit,), 

Sclcno comes ; as silvery moon serene, 

Badiant with loveliness, our sister-Queen ! 

Enter Selene. 

Ciiouus. 

Pure as the air, sweet as the morning dew, 

Cometh our Queen ! 

Bright ill all eyes as Heaven*s ethereal blue, 

Cometh our Queen ! 

. Spirit of love ! as thog hast ever been. 

Be to ns evermore, oh sister-Queen ! 

Unsullied source 
Of tranquil joy, 

Pursue thy course 
Of pure employ — 

Be thou, as thou hast ever been, 

Our all-beloved sistcr-Queen ! 

Selene* Deax sisters, I bring nows. Ero very long, 

Lutin, who, by the will of that great king 
To whom we all yield faithful suzerainty. 

Left Fairyland to join him in mid-earth, 

Will homo return. Ho is the only one 
Of our immortal race 

Who has set foot upon that wicked world! 

Zayda, Lutin returning! He will set at rest 

Our wild and wondering theories, and reveal. 

In picture-painting words, the demon deeds 
Of all the goblin murder-mongers that 
Infest that sink of seething infamy I 

Enter Ethais, a male Fairy, followed hy Phyllonv another 
male Fairy, 

Elhaie, In truth, dear sister, if Man's face and form 
Were a true index to his character. 

He were a fearsome thing to look upon. 
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But Man, alas ! is formed as wo are formed. 

False from the first, he comes into the world 
Wearing a smiling lie upon his face 
That he may cheat ere l^e can use his tongue ! 
Darine. As we are formed ? 

Ehyllon. 'Tis so, in very truth. 

Dost thou not know that every soul on earth 
Hath, in our ranks, his fairy counterpart ? 

Darine. His counteri^art ? 

Sdene, Aye, or* that wicked world 

Thou, I, aud all who dwell in Fairyland, 

May find a parallel identity — 

So i)erfect that, if it were possible 
To place us by those earthly counterparts. 

No mau on earth, no fairy in the clouds 
Could tell which was the fairy — which the man! 
Zara. Is there no shade of difference? 

Thyllon. Yes, one, 

For wc are absolutely free from sin. 

While all our representatives on earth 
Are stained with every kind of infamy ! 

Zayda, Are all our counterparts so steeped in sin ? 

Selene. All, in a greater or a less degree. 

Zayda. What, even mine ? 

Selene. Alas ! 

Zayda, Oh, no — not mine ! 

Selene. All men and women sin ! 

[Sklene retires up and exit, 
Darine. I wonder what 

My counterpart is doing now ! 

Zayda. Some deed 

Detestable in its degeneracy ! 

Best not enquire ! See, Lutiu comes at last ! 

He*ll tell thee — so prepare ye for the worst 1 

Enter Lutin, appearing through the gap in the cloud as 
though rising from the earth below. 

Chorus. 

Hail, Lutui, wondrous traveller ! 

Thrice welcome back to Fairyland ! 

Exploring fay, thyself bestir 
To tell us all 
That did befall 

Thy stay amid those mortals banned 
\^ile far away from Fairyland 1 
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Darine, 


Fleta^ 


Zayda^ 


Locrine, 


All fom\ 


Chorus ^ 


We to ascertain are eager 
All the ills that did beleaguer 
And assail thy mortal portals 
Whilst thou wast among the mortals. 
Didst thou joimin all their revels? 
Drink and dance with all their devils ? 
Didst thou sec, with awestruck daring. 
Dicer dicing, swear&r swearing ? 

Didst thou watch, with sorrow sobbing, 
Liar lying, robber robbing, 

Drinker drinking, gorgcr gorging, 
Pinker pinkihg, forger forging ? 

Cooer cooing, biller billing. 

Wooer wooing, killer killing. 

Prater prating, blabber blaming. 

Hater hating, stabber stabbing ? 

Kicker kicking, beater beating, 

Sticker sticking, cheater cheating ? 

Tell us all that did befall — 

Tell us some and tell us all ! 

Tell us all that did befall — 

Tell us some and tell us all ! 

Didst thou join in all their revels? 
Didst thou dance with all their devils ? 
Didst thou watch, with sorrow sobbing, 
Liar lying, robber robbing ? &c. 
lell us all that did befall — 

Tell us some and tell us all I 


Lutin (mV.). 

SVhat ! tell you all ? Not so ! 

All that down there occurred ? 

’Twould numb your souls with awe — 
You know not what you ask ! 
Describe you all I know ? 

Repeat you all I heard ? 

Narrate you all I saw ? 

God save me from such a task ! 
One talc I’ll try to tell — it will suffice 
To illustrate their tendency to vice ! 


Song. — Lutin, 

Lutin ^ One incident Pll tell that will appal 

Each gentle little heart and head. 

Come, fairies, gather round me, one and all — • 
(The details to impart I dread !) 

A tale to cause a demon’s flesh to creep. 

And absolutely shock bis ears ; 

’Twould summon tears to eyes that never weep,^ 
And melt a very rock to tears ! 

Chorus, ’Twould melt a very rock to tears ! 

Lutin, So horribly bad that tale appears, 

It’s scarcely fit for fairy s]^eres ; 

’Twmdd outrage e'en a demon’s ears — 

And going to tell it to you, my dears ! 
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Chorm {in great delight), 

He*B |2:oiDg to tell it to us, my dears ! 

Zutin, Although ’twill make your blood run cold, 

The terrible details I’ll uj^fold ! 

Chorus, So horribly bad that tale appears, 

It’s scarcely fit for fairy spheres ; 

’Twould outrage e'en^i demon's ears — 

Latin, And I’m going to tell it to 3'ou, my dears ! 

There was n gallant kuight of Portngee, 

Who loved a Moorish maid so well 
That he took ship and sailed for Barbaree 
(That's where the little jade did dwell). 

He j^ourneyed o’er the stormy sea apace 
(Of nothing was that knight afraid), 

And when at last they met in an embrace, 

What do you think that naughty maiden said ? 
Chorus, We wonder what the little hussy said ! 

Latin, She said— but no, their dark careers 

Would shook your souls and draw your tears ; 
Thev’rc quite unfit for decent cars^ - 
And I’m hanged if I’ll tell ’em to you, my dears! 
Chorus {disappointed). 

He’ll be hanged if he’ll tell ’em to us, my dears ! 
Lutln, First thoughts are silver — second, gold ; 

And Tm sorry to say that they can’t bo told ! 

Chorus {ctxed). 

His tale is cast in mocking mould— 

He says it is both bad and bold ; 

We hoped for details, and behold — 

Lutin and Chorus. 

He’s} ^ * 

Ethais and Phyllon enter, 

Lutin, Attend. Obedient to our King’s command, 

I met him in mid-earth. He bade mo scnil 
Both Ethais and Phyllon down below. 

Ethais, Down to mid-earth ? 

Lutin, Down to mid-earth at once. 

He hath some gift, some priceless privilege, 
With which he would endow our fairy wor^^ 
And he hath chosen Phyllon and thyself 
To bear his bounty to this home of ours. 
Zayda, Another boon ? Why, brother Ethais, 

# What can our monarch give that wo have not ? 
Phyllon, In truth I cannot say ! ’Twould seem that we 
Had reached the sum of fairy happiness ! 

8dene, But then we thought the same l^fore our King 
Endowed us with the gift of melody ; 

And now how tame our fairy life would seem 

o 


IV. 
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Were melody to perish from our land ! 

Ethais, Well said, Selene. Come, then, let’s away, 

And on our journey through the outer air 
We will take not6 of its inhabitants 
And bring you full account of all we see. 

Farewell, dear sistem— 

Selene. Brothers, fare ye well ! 

[Ethais <md PiiYLLON take leave of the Fairies and 
descend^ throng^ the gap in the cloud. Exit Lutin. 

Zayda. Now here’s a riddle that I cannot solve : — 

Why do those mortals bear their weight of woe 
When they can end it at their will ? They need 
Not live unless they like. Nevertheless, 

With swords and daggers hanging at their sides, 
With drowning seas and rivers at their feet, 

With deadly poisons in their very grasp, 

Men live, and live— and seem to like to live ! 

Darine. How strangely inconsistent ! 

Selene. Not at all. 

With all their misery — with all the sin— ^ 

With all the elements of wretchedness 
That teem on that unholy wo^’ld of theirs. 

They have one great and ever-glorious gift 
That com j)en sates for all they have to bear ! 


SoNo.— S blenk, 

With all the misery, with all the shame 
That stain the earth, 

One holy influence these mortals claim — 

A. gift of priceless worth ! 

The gift of Love — shield against deadly foes 
That crowd in serried shoals — 

A Love that’s anodyne to all the woes 
That wring their souls ! 

Oh, kindly Love I Man sorrowing and oppressed. 
Beneath .his load of shame would surely fall. 
But for the sweet enchantment in bis breast 
That tells him that he bears no load at all ! 

In its most pure and most enduring form 
It knows no end ,* 

To deed of shame or stress of worldly storm 
Such love will never bond. 

Time cannot wither it, nor Heath destroy ; 

When the relentless Thief 
Has rc^bbed it of the power to live on joy, 

It lives on grief I 
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Oh, wondrous Love — pure as the silver sky ! 

Even when Death has set the loved one free, 

This love supernal doth not — cannot die ; 

It lives upon the loved one*s memory ! 

[^During this sgng, the Fair^s^ who at the commencement 
were scattered over the stage^ have very gradually 
crept nearer and newer to her^ wntil^ at the finish^ 
they are grouped closely around her. 

Darine. Why, what have we in all yur Fairyland 
To hear comparison with such a gift ! 

Zayda. Oh for one hour of such a love as that, 

O’er all things paramount! Why, after all. 

That wicked world is the true Fairyland! 

Zara. Why, who can wonder that poor, erring Mai\ 

Clings to the world, all jwisoned though it be, 

When on it grows this glorious antidote ! 

Zayda. And may we never love as mortals love ? 

Selene. No, that can never be. Of earthy things, 

This love of theirs ranks as the earthliest. 

We do not need it in our perfect land. 

Moreover, there’s this gulf ’tween it and us — 

Only a mortal can inspire such love, 

And mortal foot may never touch our land. 

Zayda. But — is that so ? 

Selene (surprised). Of course ! 

Zayda. Yet I have heard 

That there’s a half-forgotten law which says 
That, when a fairy quits his fairy home 
To visit earth, those whom he loaves behind 
May summon from that wicked world below 
That absent fairy’s mortal counterpart. 

And that that mortal counterpart may stay 
In Fairyland and fill that fairy’s place 
Till he return. Is there not some such law ? 

Sdme (horri^d). 

And if there were, wouldst put that law in force 
Zayda (frightened). 

>fNo, not for all the love of all the world ! 

Sdene. A man in Fairyland I Oh, horrible ! 

He would exhale the poison of his soul. 

And we should even be as mortals are-^ 

Hating as man hates ! 
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DaHne (mthuaicLstically). 

Loving aB man loves ! 

[SjSLESE looks at her in blank surprise. 
Too horrible ! Sttll — 

Selene. Well ? 

Darine. . I see a trace 

Of wisdom lurking in this ancient law. 

Selene. Where lurks that wisdom, then ? I see it not I 

* c 

Duet. — Darxne and Zatda. 

Darine, Man is a being all accuse 
Of every vice detestable : 

To virtue blinded, lie pursues 
A course that's unarrestable. 

Yet if we let one man of shame 
Observe our lives immaculate, 
lie would (returning whence he came) 

Kcstatically ejaculate — 

Atone, atone ! 

Repent, repent ! 

The pure alone 
Know true content ! 

These tidings good, 

No doubt, he would 
Ecstatically ejaculate ! 

Chorus. The news would take the world by storm, 

And be received with welcome warm ; 

Those words he would, in some such form. 

Ecstatically ejaculate ! 

Zayda, Man is a brute, oppressed by strange 
Unintellectnality : 

Enli^ten him, and you will change 
His normal immorality. 

If we exhibited to some 
Our course of life delectable, 

They might in course of time become 
Comparatively respectable ! 

Ob, picture then 
Our joy sublime. 

If mortal men 
Became in time — 

Suppose we say, 

In guarded way, 

Gomparativdy respectable ! 

Chorus, The news would take the world by storm, 

And be received with welcome warm, 

And all would be by this reform 
Comparatively respectable ! 
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Selene (reflectively). 

There is some truth in this. 

Zayda. j^me truth indeed 1 

Oh, terrible, dear sister, to reflect 
That to our cold and^ culpable neglect 
All mortal follies may be chargeable ! 

Selene (surprised). 

To our neglect ? 

Darine. It nfay in tfuth bo so ! 

Fleta. In very truth Tm sure that it is so ! 

Selene (after apaus^. 

It shall be so no more ! Their sin is ours 1 
But there — ’tis easy still to make amends. 

A mortal shall behold our sinless state, 

And learn the beauties of our blameless life. 

Gome, let us summon mortal Ethais ! 

[-dW delUjhted. 

Darine. But — 

Selene. Not a word — I am resolved to this ! 

Darine. But, sister — 

Sdene. Well ? 

Darine (timidly). Why summon only one ? 

Selene. Why summon more ? 

Darine. The world’s incredulous ; 

Let two be summoned to our sinless home ; 

Then should their wondrous story be receive*! 

With ridicule or incredulity, 

One could corroborate the other. 

Zayda. Yes. 

Phyllon has gone with Ethais — ^let us call 
The mortal counterpart of Phyllon too I 
Selene. Two mortals ! Two unhappy men of sin 
In this untainted spot ! 

Locrine. Well, sister dear, 

Two Heralds of the Truth will spread that Truth 
At the least twice as rapidly as one ! 

Selene. Two miserable men I Why, one alone 
Will bring enough pollution in his wake 
To taint our happy land from end to end ! 

Zayda. * Then, sister, two won’t make the matter worse 1 
Sehne. There’s truth in that 1 

[Jfier a pause. 
The two shaU come to us 1 

(All the Fairies are delighted.^ Sblenb loohe re* 
pTovingly at them^ and they at once "become denmre. 
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{Severely) 

Wc have deserved this fearful punishment ! 

t> All the Fairies sigh. 

Our ix)wer, I think, is limited to two ? 

Locrine, Unfortunately ! , 

Selene. Yes. More might he done 

Had each of us a pupil to herself. 


ScENA.— Selene. 


And now to summon them. But, sisters dear, 

Beccivc our guests with gracious courtesies. 

Show no repugnance to them while they’re here ; 

Subdue your nattural antipathies. 

Kind, gentle, tender, pitiful be ye — 

Be not severe, nor hastily condemn. 

Trent them as though they were what they will be 
When they have seen what wc shall be to them ! 

All. We’ll act as" though they were what they will be 
When they have seen what we shall be to them ! 

Selene. What form of words accomplishes our aim ? 

Darine. Two roses shall be cast down from the skies. 

Then, as each rose is thrown, pronounce the name 
Of him whose mortal self it typiiies. 

^Giving he)' two roses, 

Selene {taking them). 

Well then, fair rose, I name thco “ Ethais ” — 

Thy mortal counterpart we summon here. 

This rose is Phyllou — come to our realms of bliss : 

By virtue of this talisman, appear ! 

All, Go, then, fair rose. We name thee ** Ethais ” — 

Thy mortal counterpart we summon here. 

Sir Phyllon, in our realms of blameless bliss, 

By virtue of this talisman appear ! 


[^Hurried music. Sir Ethais and Sir Phyllon rise 
through the gap in the cloud, as though violently 
impelled from below. They are two handsome, 
barbaric Hunnish knights, clad in picturesque skins 
and rude[armour, and while hearing a strong facial 
resemblance to their Fairy counterparts, present as 
strong a contrast as possible in their costume and 
demeanour. Their swords are drawn, the knights 
having been interrupted in a duel. The Fairies 
conceal themselves behind trees. 


Recit. and Duet.— Sir Ethais and Sir Phyllon. 

Ethais. By god and man, who brought us here^ and how ? 
Phyllon, Where in the name of witchcraft are we now ? 
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KlUaxs {fiercely). 

Why, who should answer that as well as thou ? 

Phyllon (mi'prhed). 

As I? 

Ethais, Aye, devil’s whelp, as thou ! 

Dukt.— S iu EtiiaisP and Siu Phyllon. 

Ethais (^fiercely). 

' This is some wizardry of thy design 
To save thy sconce" ! » • 

Thou scurvy dog, no sorcery of thine 
Shall serve e'en for the nonce ! 

Let all thy hell-hounds liowT their requiem, 

And when I’ve done with thee I’ll do with them ! 

Phyllon (sarayeh/). 

Bah I t need no such deviLbegotton stuff 
To flog a knave ! 

This trusty falchion serves me well enough 
To make a coward crave ! 

Though demons sw'arm in myriads round about, 

Or here or there w'e’ll fight our quarrel out ! 

[ They fight The Fairies, half concealed behind portions 
of the set, watch the combat with great interest 

Darine, What arc they doing ? 

Selene, It’s some game of skill. 

It’s very ])rotty. 

Darine, Very. {Knights pause to take breath. 

Oh, they’ve stopped ! 

‘ Phyllon, Como, come — on guard ! 

Zayda, Now they begin again I [They fight 

Ethais (seeing Fairies, who have gradually surrounded him). 
Hold, we are overlooked ! 

[Ethais, who has turned for a moment in sayhig this, 
is severely wounded in the right arm, 

Selene, You may proceed. 

We like it much ! 

Darine, You do it very well. 

Begin again ! 

Ethais, Black curses on that thrust! 

I am disabled ! Ladies, hind my wound — 

* And, if it please you still to see us fight, 

We’ll fight for those bright eyes and cherry lips 
Till one or both of us shall bite the dust ! 

Phyllon (aside to Ethais). 

Hold ! Call a truce till we return to earth — 

Here are bright eyes enough for both of us ! 
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Ethais* I don’t know that ! Well, there, till we return— 

, [^Shaking hands. 
But, once on earth again, wo will take up 
Our argument where it was broken off, 

And let thy devils whirl me where they may 
We’ll reach conclusion and corollary I 
{During this the Fairies show that they have been very 
strongly influenced by the two knights. 

Darine {gazing /it PHYMiON). 

Oh, fairy hooa ! 

How wonderfully like our Phyllon ! 

Selene (gazina in rapture at Ethais). Yes 1 

And see— how strangely like our Ethais ! 

(Sighing.) Thou host a gallant carriage, gentle knight ! 

Ethais. It’s little wonder that I’rn like myself ! 

Why I am he ! 

Selene (sighing). Ko, not our Ethais I 

Ethais. In truth 1 am the Ethais of all 

Who are as gentle and as fair as thou I 
Selene (tenderly). 

That’s bravely said ! Thou hast a silver tongue ! 
Why, what can gods be like if these be men V 
{During this Darikb, Zayoa, Locrimb, and other 
Fairies show, by their manner, that they take a 
tender interest in Ethais and Phyllon. 

Say, dost thou ewne from earth or heaven V 
Ethais (gallantly placing his arm round Selene and 
Darine). I think I’ve come from earth to heaven ! 

Selene (delightedly to Zayda). Oh, didst thou hear ? 

Ho comes from earth to heaven ! No, Ethais, 

We are but fairies : this, our native home — 

Our fairyland — rests on a cloud which floats 
Hither and thither as the breezes will. 

We see the world ; yet, saving that it is 
A very wicked world, we know it not. 

But on tlie lands o’er which our island hangs 
We shed fair gifts of plently and good*will, 

Drop tears of love upon the thirsty earth 
And shower fair water on the growing grain. 

This is our mission. 

Phyllon. ’Tis a goodly one ! 

But tell me now — why have you siunmoned us ? 
S^erw. Because we seek to teach you solemn truths 
That now ye wot not of, poor gentlemen ! 
(Tend^lyJ) Poor gentlemen I Poor wayward gentlemen I 
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Song. — Sklkne. 

Poor, purblind, untaught youths, 

Wc seek to teach ye truths 
Which now yc wot not ofy^as we suppose I 
Our aid ye sorely need, 

For ye are frail indeed — 

Each a poor fragile reed 
Swayed to and fro by every breeze that blows ! 

[^Taking his hand and stroking it tenderly^ 
And wo are good and pure, ^ 

Safe from temptation's ihre. 

(There are no tempters to disturb our rest !) 

Unknown the fierce delights 
That lure attractive knights 
Into disastrous plights ! 

/o Zayda.) 

They are attractive, it must be confessed ! 
ail Though worldly passions animate each breast, 

They are attractive, it must bo confessed ! 

Selene, Poor maidens to deceive 

A potent spell yc weave, 

To which those all-too-willing victims yield I 

[Kissing his hand. 

We fairies hope to show 
The ills that from it flow, 

And teach you to forego 
The inarvolloiis enchantment that ye wield. 

[Gently stroking his face. 
Homeward returning then, 

I*ure, simple, guileless men, 

Warn all poor maids with whom ye are in touch 
(Would they live free from harm) 

To shun, in wild alarm, 

Your strange mysterious charm ! 

{Aside to ZAYiiA, sighing.) 

The maids mag shun it, but 1 doubt it much. 

All. Would yc escape the plights 

That spring from love’s delicts, 

Shun all attractive knights ! 

(AHdc to each othet\ sighing.) 

The maids may do so, but I doubt it much ! 

[During Selknjs’s song and the chorus^ Darine, Zayda, 
anS others have been dealing tenderly with Phtllon. 
All show that they are deeply impressed by the two 
^ knights. 

ENSRMBLW.—Sm Ethais and Sir Phyllor {nudging each other). 

Phyllon. With keen remorse 

We tell you penitentially, 

Our lives are coarse 
And villainons essentinll}'^ — 
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EthaiSt 


Phylhm {to Ethais). 
Ethais (to Sklknk)* 
Phyllon, 

Ethais (to Sklene). 
Both, 


Ihit bred and born 
In pagan Principality, 

We view with scorn ’ 

Our ijormcr immorality. 

Of blameless state 
We've ho|)e infinitesimal 
(We calculate 
Its value to a decimal), 

Unless at once 
You give, experimentally. 

Each wayward dunce 
A polish-up, parentally ! 

This humble pic 
Is but a tough comestible 
Which he and I 
Find rather indigestible ! 

That's just his way — 

An ill-bred Oriental man. 
Forgive him, pray— 

Of course he's not a gentleman ! 
My penitence 
Perhaps is unconventional. 
Don’t take oifcnce — 

Pm sure it’s unintentional. 

We both are bound 
For fairy course probational ; 
So pray expound 
Your system educational ! 


Tric.—Darink, Zayi>a, and IjOCrine. 

Oh, gentle knights, with joy elate, 
We’ll teach you to abjure 
All earthly dross, and cultivate 
The blameless and the pure ! 

Be docile pupils in our senool, 

While we, with earnest heart. 

Of all that’s good and beautiful 
The principles impart ! 


Hecit. — Skeere. 

If my obedient pupils you would be, ' 

You must avow your loyalty to me. 

Nq doubt you recognise 
Some formula, word-wise. 

That binds }’^our heart in solemn fealty ? 

Couplets. — Sir Ethais and Selene. ^ 

Ethais, When homage to his Queen a subject shows 
(A Queen that’s duly crowned), 

He puts his arm around 
♦That monarch’s waist — ^like this, . [Doing 
Apd plants a very long and tender kiss 
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Sometimes uix)n her cheeks of creamy rose, 

But, preferably, just below the uose ! 

Chorus. There is some reason — ^so we must suppose 
Why preferably, just bctow the nose ? 

Phyllon, A still more binding^prpcess I propose : 

For though no doubt it’s true 
One formal kiss might do. 

Administered like this, [Kissing Darine on cheeks 
The pledge works more eflbctivel/, I wis. 

When several dozen kisses he bestows — 

Placed preferably just below the nose I 
Chorus. I hope he’ll tell us all before he goes 
Why preferably just below the nose V 
1)( trine {aside to Selene). 

A sim])lo kiss a simple friendship shows. 

’Tis an insipid thing 
That no delight can bring. 

Placed on the brow — like this. 

E Kisses Selene’s brow. 
lypothesis 

Some unexpected virtue ’twill disclose, 

Placed preferably just below the nose 1 
Chorus. Some explanation certainly he owes — 

Why preferably just below tlie nose ? 

Selene. Our outlook widens as experience grows. 

That form is quite unknown 
In our ethereal zone — 

A kiss is but a kiss. 

Yet if these knights be surely bound by this, 

’rhere is no need to ask them to disclose 
Why preferably just below the nose ? 

CAortes. Still there’s some reason — so we must suppose — 
Why preferably just below the nose. 

Selene. That form is not in vogue in Fairyland. 

Still, as it holds on earth, no doubt ’twill have 
Far greater weight with you, poor sons of earth, 
Than any formula we coidd impose. 

Ethais. Its weight is overpowering I [About to hiss her. 
Selenef But stay — 

We would not wrest this homage from you, sir. 

Or give it willingly, or not at all. 

Phyllon. Most willingly, fair Queen, w^e give to you I 
Selene. Good— then proceed. 

[Sir Ethais hisses Selene. Sir Phyllon kisses Darike. 
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Ethais. There — does it not convey 

A pleasant sense of influence ? 

Sdene. It does. 

(ToDarine.) • 

Some earthly forma seem rational enough ! 

[Sir Ethais staggers as though about to/aint. 
Why, Ethaia, what ails thee ? 

Ethais, Nothing grave — 

Tm weak frqm loss of blood. Here, take this scarf, 
And bind it round my arm — so— have a care ! * 
There, that will do till I return to earth, 

Then Lutin, who’s a very skilful leech. 

Shall doctor it. 

Selene (amazed). Didst thou say Lutin ? 

Ethais. Yes. 

Darine. How strange. Sir Ethais has a Lutin too ! 

Lutin has entered unobserved. 

Ethais. Yes, he’s my squire — a poor half-witted churl, 

‘ Who shudders at the rustling of a leaf. 

He hath a potion that will heal my wound, 

A draught whose power works instantaneously. 
Were he hero I should soon — 

[^Secs Fairy Lutin, who 7/os entered tinohserved. 
Why, here ho is ! 

By all the gods, pranked out in masquerade I 
(To Lutin.) Give me the potion! 

Lutin (in amazement). Give thee what ? 

Ethais (impatiervtly). The draught ! 

Dost thou not see my wound ? 

Lutin (contemptuously). I have no draught ! 

Thou scurvy rogue, 

1 bade thee never leave thy home without it ! 

Thy hide shall pay I 

Who is this insolent ? 

A mortal here in Fairyland ? 

Yes — two ! 

Who are these men ? 

The mortal counterparts 
Of Ethais and Phyllon. Look at them I « 

Dost thou not love them ? 

Lutin (indignantly). 

No! 

Cora. ^ How very strange ! 

Why, we all loved them from the very first ! 


Lutin. 

Locrine. 

Lutin. 

Selene. 
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Lutin. Ib thiB indeed the truth ? 

Darine (demurely). , It is indeed. 

Obedient to our Queen’s command, we have 
Bubdued our natural lantipathies. 

[Fondling Phyllok. 

Zayda (demurely), • 

They are our guests, all odious though they be, 
And we must bid them welcome to our home. 

As though e’en now th^ were, what they will be 
When they have seen what we shall be to them. 

[Fondling Phyllon. 
Lutin, Be warncil in time and send these mortals hence! 

Why, don't you see that in each word they speak 
They breathe of Love ? 

Selene (enthusiastically). They do ! 

Lutin, Why, Love’s the germ 

Of every sin that stalks upon the earth ! 


Song.— Lutin. 

The warrior, girt in shining might, 

Knows, as he bares his sword, 

That, should he mniderously fight, 

And cut and thrust and slash and smite 
(No matter wrong, no matter right), 

Love will be his reward. 

The footpad nerves his coward arm 

M’ith drauglits of mead and mull, 

And stupefies his sours alarm, 

And all his stealthy dread of barm, 

By pondering on the tipsy charm 
Of some poor tavern trull ! 

Oh, Love’s the source of every ill I 
Compounded with unholy skill, 

It proves, disguise it as you will, 

A gilded but a poisoned pill ! 

Love instigates the brawnier bold ; 

For love the lover lies ; 

The miser hoards ill-gotten gold 
To buy the prize, so Hghtly sold, 

'i’bat looks so ivarm yet burns so cold- - 
The love of tw'o bright eyes ! 

For lawless love the wire elows. 

And bli(^hts her husbandrs lot ; 

For love denied the moper mopes, 

To toast his love the toper topes, 

With heavy heart the hoper hopes 
For love that loves him not ! 

Ob, Love’s a poison foul and fleet, 
Nor is its horror less complete 
Because, with devil-born deceit. 

It looks BO'fair and tastes so sweet ! 
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Rbcitativb. 

’Zayda (to Ethais). 

Nay, he^ him not ! A tale has reached our ears 
That man is ii^famous in high degree, 

And he believes it — so indeed did we. 

Till we beheld you, gallant cavaliers ! 

Darine (to Selene). 

Send him to earth — then we can summon hero 
Ills mortal counterpart ! 

[Selene looks her rejprovingly, Darine changes 
her tone. 

Another reed 

No doubt who stands in very sorest need 
Of virtuous counselling and guidance clear ! 

Well said, Darine! Thy words are words of worth. 
Lutin, begone at once I 

Koturn to earth I 

Insolent varlet, get thee quickly hence ! 

Oh, mortal plague! Oh, walking pestilence! 

Listen and learn. 

Oh, incarnation of uncleanliness ! 

Song.— Lutin. 

Hark yc, you sir ! On yonder ball 
You’ve Kings and Queens to whom you fall, 

And humbly cringe and creep and crawl, 

Cast dust and ashes too yoor head upon. 

That they some civil word may say to you. 

Well, sir, there’s not a King on earth, 

There’s not a Prince of royal birth. 

Who would not barter all he’s worth 
To lick the very dust I tread upon — 

And I’m the meanest here ! Good day to you ! 

[Lutin goes up stage and prepares to descends 

Chorus. 

Good day, to you — 

Away, to you — 

That’s all we have to say to you. 

Don’t stay, to you— 

Delay, to you — 

Don’t hurry back, we pray to you. 

Avray, to you — 

Good day to you— 

Away ! 

Good day ! 

[Lutin desc&nds. The Fairies then turn to Sir Ethais 
and Sir Phtllon. 


Selene. 

Ethais, 

Lutin, 
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Fairiks. 


Knsemule. 

Etiiais and Phyllon 
to eaxih other. 


Ok gallant gentlemen, 

You see our plight ; 

Take pit^ on us, then, 

And give us light ! 

Our grayer — ah ! do not spurn — 
This we beseech ; 

We brought you here to learn— 
Stay ye to teach ! 

We foolish fairies thought 
Your guides to be, 

But wc are all untaught, 

As ye may see. 

Oh, gallant gentlemen, 

. You sec our plight. 

Take pit^ on us, then. 

And give us light ! 

Take pity on us, list to our appeal 
As humble suppliants at your feet 
wo kneel ! 

Oh, grant this prayer, all other 
prayers above : 

Teach us, oh, gallant gentlemen, 
to love ! 


As gallant gentlemen. 

We see their plight ; 

Wo will take pity, then, 

* And give them light ! 

Their prayer W'e will not spurn. 

So they beseech : 

Thev brought us here to learn — 
We’fl stay td teach ! 

These foolish fairies thought 
Our guides to be. 

But they arc all untaught. 

As we may see. 

As gallant gentlemen, {to Fairies) 
We seek your plight ; 

We will take pity, then, 

And give you light ! 

In pity, then, wc list to your appeal 

As humble suppliants at our feet 
you kneel ! 

We’ll grant your prayer, all other 
prayers above, 

And show how gallant gentlemen 
can love. 


of the Fairies hmel at the feet of the knights^ 
Selene embracing Sib Ethais; Darine, Zayda, 
and Lochrine hanging on Sir Phyllon’s neck. 
The remaining Fairies are groujped in attitudes of 
entreaty at the feet of the two knights. 


ACT ir. 

Same scene hy moonlight. 

The Fairies^ all hut Selene and Darine, are discovered efis- 
contentedly watching the entrance to Selene’s hower^ 

Chorus • 

For many an hour 
Within her bower 
With Ethais philandering, 

Our excellent Queen 
No doubt has been 
Jn roseate dreams meandering. 
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As a matter of fact 
A risky act, 

So obviously detectable^ 

So very unfit 
We ^ust admit 
Is anything but respectable ! 

A Fairy Queen who dares conventionality despise, 

To put it very mildly, is exceedingly unwise. 

Here is an act to which we cannot close our eyes, 

And must excite^our indignation and surprise. 

Fhta (dialogue^ 

Still, still Selene watches Ethais ! 

Fur six long hours has she detained the knight 
Within the dark recesses of her bower, 

Under pretence that his unhappy wound 
Demands her unremitting watchfulness 1 
Locrine, This, fairies, is our Queen — tlie sinless soul 
To whose immaculate xire-eminence 
We, pure and perfect maidens of the air, 

. Accord oiu* voluntary reverence ! 

She is unfit to rule us as our Queen ! 

Ziiyda, Her conduct is an outrage on her sex I 
Was it for this that we proposed to her 
To bring these erring mortals to our land ? 

Is this the way to teach a sinful man 
The moral beauties of a spotless life ? 

Surely this knight might well have learnt on earth 
Such mortal Iruths as sJw is teaching him ! 

Song. — ^Zatda. 

1 never profess to make a gucsB' - 
That smacks of perspicacity — 

Prophetical flight, my dears, is quite 
A cut above my capacity ; 

But such a barefaced display of taste 
For military society. 

The veriest dunce would deem ul once 
A horrible impropriety ! 

Chorue* A horrible impropriety ! 

Zayda, I always view 

The acts unwise 

Mysisters do * 

With kindly eyes. 

But, truth to tell, 

Such conduct— well. 

It smacks of impropriety ! 

It smacks of Impropriety ! 


Chorus, 



iayda^ 

Choru8» 

Zayda^ 

Zayda, 

Chorus » 
Zayda, 


Chorus* 

Zayda. 

Chorus. 

Zayda, 

Fleta^ 

(aside). 

Selene. 


THE fV/CHEP PVOELH. ^ 

« 

Though it seems odd, 

And may offend, 

*To kiss the tod 
I don*t intends 

It wrong I call 
To kiss at all ! 

A capital rule of life, my friend ! 

Was it for this to realms of bliss 
We summoned such rascality ? 

Is this the Way to teach hitn, pray,* 

The truths of pure morality ? 

With wiles demure his love she'll lure, 

Caressing and beseeching him I 
No need to journey here to learn 
Such truths as she is teaching him ! 

Such truths as she is teaching him ! 

Though sure wc arc 
That every youth 
Should travel far 
To learn the truth, 
lie might, with care, 

Have learnt, down there. 

Such truths as she is teaching him t 

Such truths as she is teaching him ! 

You do not think 
Me too severe ? 

We should not wink 
At faults, it's clear — 

Wc should not wink 
At allf I think. 

A capital rule of life, my dear ! 

Enter Selene from bower. 

At last sbo comes. (To Selene.) We are ndieved 
to find 

.That after such a lengthy vigil thou 
Canst tear thyself away from Ethais I 
Yes, he is sleeping now, but all day long 
He tossed and raved in wild delirium, 

Shouting for arms, and, as it seemed to me. 

Fighting his fight with Phyllon o’er again, 
t watchra him through the long and troubled hours, 
Fanning the fever from his throbbing brow 
Till he awoke. At first he gazed on me 
In silent wonderment ; then, suddenly. 

Seizing my hand, he jessed it to his lips 


IV. 


p 
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And vowed that I had saved him from the grave ! 

Mark that — the grave 1 I — I had saved his life 1 
He told me that he loved mo — loved mo well — 

That I had holy afigel-eyes that rained 
A gentle pity on his stubborn heart — 

That I was fairer in liis worldly eyes 
Than all tho maids on earth or in the clouds I 
Zayda (spitefully). 

Could any words more eloquently show 
The reckless of his delirium? 

Selene (surprised). 

Nay, he was conscious then. 

Fleta (very sweetly). No doubt he was. 

But, sister, in thy triumph recollect 
Ho scarce had seen us. 

Zayda, Thou hast wisely done 

To keep us out of sight. Cage thou thy bird 
Or he may fly to fairer homes than thine I 
Selene (amazed). 

What mean you, sisters ? Nay, turn not away ! 

What have I done ? 

Locrine (spitefully). Indeed we do not know ; 

But, lest we should affect his love for thee, 

We will at once withdraw 1 

\E(ioit Loobine curtesying ironically. 
Leila ( politely). Good night to you I 

E Exit curtesying. 
Exit curtesying. 

Zayda. Good night I iiemember, cage thy bird ! 

[Exeunt all curtesying. 

Selene. How strangely are my sisters changed to me! 

Have I done wrong? No, no, I'm sure of that ! 

The knight was sorely stricken — ^he had died 
But for my willing care ! Oh, earthly Love, 

Thou mighty monarch, holding in thy grasp 
The holiest balm and most enduring woe, 

Is it for good or ill that thou art here ? 

Ethais has entered unperceived from the lower. He is very 
pale and weak^ and his arm is in a sling. 

Ethais. Selene, 1 am weak; give me thine hand. 

goes to him* 

Selene. My Jove, thou shouldst not yet have left thy conch* 
Gome, thou hast need of rest. 
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Ethais, No, let me stay. 

'J'he air revives me j I am strong again. 

And so thou trustest me ? 

Selene. In truth I do. 

Although I cannot tell thee whence proceeds 
This strange, irrational belief in thee — 

Thee, whom I hardly know ! 

Ethais. I see no marvel 1 

Selene. Nay, my love~reflect : 

I am a woman, and thou arf n man. 

Well, thou art comely — so, in truth, am I. 
We meet and love each other — that’s to say, 
I am prepared to give up all I hayo. 

My home, my very fairyhood for thee — 
Thou to surrender riches, honour, life, 

To please the fleeting fancies of n^y will. 

And why? 

Because I see in thee, or thou in me, 
Astounding virtue, brilliant intellect. 

Great self-denial, venerable years. 

Bare scholarship or shining godliness ? 

No I 

Because, forsooth, we’re comely specimens. 
Not of our own, but Nature’s industry ! 

Ballad, — Sklisnb, 

Thy features are fair and seemly— 

A god among mortal men : 

I’m beautiful, too, extremely — 

Granting all this, what then ? 

The cause is beyond my ken. 

I blindly thus reply : 

** Suppose we were fated 
To be separated, 

Assuredly I should die ! ” 

Oh, thine is the giving 
Of dying or living ! 

1 wonder, wonder why ? 

iSelene and KthaU. 

The cause is beyond our ken, etc. ' 

A being of radiance rarer 

1b the Sun in his golden noon ; 

Beyond comparison fairer 

The sheen of the silver Moon, 

Each is a God-sent boon, 

Fairer than yon or I— 

Bat wh^ they’ve departed 
I’m not broken-hearted, 
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au 

I neither despair nor die ! 

The act of their setting 
I see without fretting— 

I wonder, wonder why I 
.sV/tf/n* ami EthaU* < 

The cause is beyond our ken, etc. 

c 

Ethaia* I’ll satisfy thy wonder in a word : 

The face is the true index to the heart — 

A ready formula whereby to road 
The morals of^a mortal at a glance. 

Selene. Then, Ethais, is perfect comeliness 
Always identified with moral worth ? 

Ethais. The comeliest man is the most virtuous. 

That's an unfailing rule. 

Selene. Then, Ethais, 

There is no holier man on earth than thou ! 

Take thou this ring — it is a pledge of love— 

[Giving him a ring. 

Wear it until thy love fades from thy soul. 

Ethaist ’Twill never fade while thou art true to me. 

Selene (amazed). 

Are women ever false to such as thou ? 

Ethais. Are women over true ? — well, not to me I 
Selene. But these are earthly maidens, Ethais. 

My love is purer than a mortal’s love. 

Ethais. Thine is no^mortal love if it be pure. 

Selene (horrified). 

Then, mortal Ethais, what love is thine? 

Ethais. (taken back). 

I spake of women— men arc otherwise 1 
Selene. Man’s love is pure invariably ? 

Ethais. Pure ? 

Pure as tbine own ! 

Sdene. Poor trusting, cheated souls I 

SoiTG.— S ir Ethais, 

When a knight loves ladye— 

(Iloy, but a maid is a sorry little jade !) 
He sighs and he sin^ lackadaydy— 

. ... Hey, lackadaydy, 0 ! 

Of a love life-long 
He’ll sii^ a song— 

(Hey, but a maid is a sorr}' little jade !) 
Of a love supreme 
He dreams a dream— 

Hey, lackadaydy, 0 1 
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And little recks he in his love-lorn soul 
That, ere hj and by, will the tocsin toll — 

Ping dong ! Ding dong ! 

Ho|', lackadaydy, 0 ! 

When a maid grows wearj' — 

(Hey, butli maid is a sorry little jade !) 

() sud his heart and dreary — 

II ey, lackadaydy, O I 
Then day by day 
He wilts away — * 

(Hey, but a maid is a sorry little jade !) 
With one sod sigh 
lie droops to die— 

Hey, lackadaydy, O ! 

Her love his life— both yield their due, 

And the tocsin tolling tolls for two ! 

Ding dong ! Ding dong ! 

Hey, lackadaydy, O ! 

\^Exeu)it Etuais a^vA Selenk together into her bower as 
Dauinr, who has been watching themy enters. 

Barine. Slic leads him willingly into her bower ! 

Oh, 1, could curse the eyes that meet his eyes, 

The band that touches his hands, and the lij>s 
That press his lips ! And why ? I cannot tell ! 
Some unknown fury rages in my heart — 

A mean and miserable hate of all 
Who interpose between my love and me ! 

What devil doth possess me? 

PHYiiLON has entered unobserved during the last few lines. 

Phyllon {coining forward). Jealousy ! 

Barine (feMessly), 

Maybe 1 What matters how the fiend is called ! 
Fhyllon. But wherefore art thou jealous ? Tell me now, 
Have I done aught to cause this jealousy ? 

Barine. Thou V Dost thou love mo ? 

Fhyllon (airily). Love thee ? Tenderly 

I love all pretty girls on principle. 

Barine (impetuously). 

« But is thy love an all-possessiug love? * 

Mad, reckless, unrestrained, infuriate? 

Holding thy heait within its steely grasp. 

And pressing passion from its very core? 

Fhyllon. (surprised). 

Tbftt sort of thing 1 
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Darine {pityingly), Alas, poor stricken knighl ! 

Pnyllon, my love is such a^lovc as thine ; 

But it is not fojr thee ! Oh, steel thyself 
To hear disastrous tidings, gentle knight ! 
{Melodramatically.) 

I love thee not \ * 

Phyllan {coolly). Indeed ? 

Darine, Is it not strange ? 

Fhyllon {very ^quietly). 

Most unaccountable ! 

Darine {disappointed). But tell mo now, 

Art thou not sorely grieved ? 

Phyllon {very calmly). Unspeakably. 

Darine. But dost thou understand ? I love thee not ; 

I, whom thou loves t, Phyllon, love thee not ! 

Nay, more, I love another — Ethais ! 

'Ihou hast a rival, and a ftivoured one — 

Dost thou not hoar me ? 

Phyllpn {calmly). Yes, I am deeply pained. 

Darine (delight^). 

Thou art? 

Phyllon. Of course — ^what wouldst thou have mo do ? 

Darine. Do? Hurl thyself headlong to yonder earth. 

And end at once a life of agony ! 

Phyllon. Why should T? 

Darine. W'hy ? Because I love thee not 1 

Why, if 1 loved and found my love despised. 

The universe should ring with my laments ; 

And were I mortal, Phyllon, as thou art, 

I would destroy myself! 

[Phyllon is greatly amused. 

Duet. — Darine and Phyllon, 

Danne, But dost thou hear ? I love thee not ! 

Phgllon {indifferently). 

'Oh,' yes, you put it clearly. 

Darine. A favoured rival thou hast got ! 

Phyllon. I envy him sincerely I 

Darine* And canst thou contemplate Darine 

With Ethais fondly toying — < 

In fond caress and rapture keen, 

His social charm enjoying ? 

Unhappy Phyllon, think of this : 

These eyes— they bum for Kthais ; 

These lips— which thou shalt never kiss ; 

This form— designed to- crown his bliss' 
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Phyllon, ^ Well, it’s annoyiiig ! 

Darine {anxiously), li is annoying? 

Phyllon, Yes, it’s annoying ! 

Ensemble. These eyes— they barf for Ethais, &c. 

Phyllon. The state of your emotions you 
Delineate succi^tly : 

But, come— what would you have me do ? 

Tell me the truth distinctly. 

Darine. Do ? Hurl thyself to yonder earth. 

With sorrow unabated^f • 

And end a life from hour of birth 
To bitter anguish fated ! 

Phyllon. I sec your point, but (pardon me) 

Did all heart-broken youths agree 
In death to drown their iniserec, 

The world within a week would bo 
Depopulated ! 

Da ri n e. Depopulated ? 

Phyllon, Depopulated ! 

Ensemblk. 

Phyllon. Darine. 

Undoubtedly ; but (pardon me) His difficulty I can see ; 

Did all heart-broken ^rouths agree Did all heart-broken youths agree 
In death to drown their miseree, In death to drown their misercc, 
The world within a week would bo The world within a week would be 
Depopulated I Depopulated ! 

[Exit Phyllon. 

Darine Qoohing off). 

Here comes the miserable, mincing jade. 

With a fair si)ecch upon her lying lips, 

To meet the sister whom her evil arts 

Have robbed of more than life. Oh, hypocrite ! 

Enter Sbt.ene. 

Selene. Darine 1 

Darine (changing her manner). 

My sister — ^my beloved one ! 

Why, thou art sad ; thine eyes arc dim with tears. 
Say, what has brought thee grief? 

Selene (with joy). Darine, my own ! 

Thou dost not shun me, then ? 

Darine. Shun thee, my sweet Selene ? No, not I ! 

Selenef Bless thee for that I I feared to meet thy face. 

For all my loved companions turned from me 
With scornful jest and bitter mockery ; 

Thou, thou, Darine, alone art true to me 1 
Darine. True to Selene while Selene breathes ! 

Come, tell me all thy woes. 
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Selene, My Ethais — 

He whom I love so fondly — he is ill, 

And I am powerless to heal his wound I 
Darine, my love riiay die ! 

Darine (wildly). What can he done ? v 

Oh, I would give my^fairyhood to save 
The man thou lovest, oh, my dearly loved ! 

But stay — the counterpart of Lutin is 
At oncet^his heKchman and his cunning leech : 

Lutin has gone to earth — cast thou this flower 
And summon mortal Lutin to his aid ; 

He hath a charm to heal thy lover's wound I 
Selene, Kind Heaven reward thee for thy ready wit I 
My sister, thou hast saved both him and me — 

My darling sister ! [Embracing her, 

Darine (aside). Oh, thou hypocrite ! 

Selene, Fair rose, I name thee Lutin — go to earth 
And hither send the mortal counterpart 
Of him whose name thou hast, and may kind Heaven 
Prosper thy mission ! Kiss me, dear Darine, 

For thou hast saved my Ethais for me 1 

[Kisses her and exit, 

Darine, No, not for thee, good sister — for myself! 

[Exit Dabike. 

Hurried music. Enter mortfxl Lutin over the edge gf the cloudy 
staggering on to the singe as though violently impelled 
from below, 

Lutin ijitewildered). 

Help! help! help! Whatever has become of me ? 

Ilelp ! help ! help ! Wherever am I now ? 

Help ! help ! help ! Who's made a tee-to-tom of me ? 
When came 1 here, why came I here, whence came 1 here, 
and how ? 

Uprising with velocity 
This impolite atrocity 
Excites my curiosity — 

” But stay, Tm coming to — 

■ But stay, Fm coming to— 

But stay, I'm coming to — 

I've gained my senses ! 

I’ve died a death deplorable, 

For ever unrcstorable, *• 

And left my wife adorable 
To weep, and jMiy my fu- 
To weep, and pay my fu- 
To weep, and pay my fu- 
neral expenses ! 

Ha I JIa ! JTa ! Whatever has liecome of mo ? , 
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During this the Fairies have entered^ led 5^.Zayda, Logbine, 
Neooie, Fleta, md others. They aramine him curiously 
and with much amusement. 

ZayJa, A freak of Nature— ilbt of Art ! 

*TiiS Lutin, without wing ! 

Fleta. Hia likencaa to hi# counterpart 

Is most astonishing ! 

Leila, How beautifully formed is he — 

How delicately quaint ! 

Zara. I wonder will he prove tjp be • 

A sinner or a saint ? 

Chorus. We wonder will he prove to bo 

A sinner or a saint ? 

We lay no stress 
On blamelessnesB, 

But still we wait 
To spculate 
On this — will he 
Turn out to he 
A sinner or a saint V 


Lutin {who has been much impressed with the l>catUy of the 
Fairies'). 

Though Tm no Mussulman, it^s true, 

Yet by some strange device 
My soul has found its way into 
Mahomet's Paradise I 
If this is all 1 have to pay 
For my career perverse, 

It might have been, I'm bound to say, 

Considerably worse ! 

Considering, 

I’ve had my fling, 

’Tis very well ; 

For, truth to tell, 

From what I glean, 

It might have been 
Considerably worse ! 

Chorus, Considering 

He’s had ms fling, 

’Tis very well ; 

For, truth to tell. 

From what we gleait, 

It might have been 
Considerably worse ! 


• [^Exit Zatda. 

Locrine {entering). 

Why, this is Lutin’s mortal counterpart ! 

How quaint I How picturesquely rugged ! 
lidla Yes I 

3uch character and such expression ! 
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All {admiring him). Yes ! 

Lutin {with eonvictiorC), - 

It’s Paradise ! Mahomet’s Paradise ! 

I’m comfortablyidead, and all is well I 
Neodie, Alas ! 

This is not Paradis^ nor art thou dead, 

Thou art in Fairyland ! These are the clouds, 

And there’s the earth from which we summoned thee. 
Lutin, Of course! J^. recollect it all ! A mist 

Enveloped me and whirled me safely hero 
Just as my fair but able-bodied wife 
Began to lay my staif about my oars. 

That’s all I know. I’m much obliged to it 1 
Neodie, Oh, tell me, are there many men on earth 
As fair and pleasant to the eye as thou ? 

Lutin, Not many — though I have met one or two 
Who run me pretty close I 

Locrine, Tell us their names. 

Lutin, Well, let me see — Sir Phyllon has been thought 

. A personable man ; then Ethais — 

He’s fairly well. 

Neodie, But those are handsome men. 

We love thee for thy rugged, homely face ; 

Oh, Ave are sated with more comeliness, 

We have so much of that up hero I I love 
A homely face I 

Lutin, I quite agree with you ! 

What do a dozen handsome men imply ? 

A dozen faces, cast in the same mould. 

A dozen mouths, all lip for lip the same, 

A dozen noses, all of equal length. 

But take twelve plain men, and the element 
Of picturesque variety steps in. 

You get at once imlooked for hill and dale. 

Odd curves and unexpected points of light, ‘ 
Pleasant surprises, quaintly broken lines — 

All very charming, whether seen upon 
The face of Nature or the face of Man. 

Song.— Lutin. 

Suppose you take, with open mind, 

Twelve handsome men— what do you find ? 

Twelve people, twenty-five years old, 

Twelve shapes, in even series ; 

Twelve faces, cast in classic mould 
(A type that quickly wearies) ; 
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Twelve heads — ^the same from crown to nape. 

In tedious iteration ; 

Twelve iA)8es — all alike in shape, 

Without a variation ; 

Two dozen eyes — all large and bright 5 
Two dozen lips — all modelled quite 
Like Capid*s bow-<j^nd underneath 
Somewhere about three hundred teeth, 

By average calculation. 

This is a principle you may disseminate : 

Good-looking men are effete ^nd effeipinate. 

As for variety, they haven’t got any— 

Morbidly mild in their mawky monotony I 

But take twelve jilnin men, and 3^ou find 
Variety of every kind ! 

You’ve eyes that swivel— eyes that squint, 

And dribbling eyes, and dozy ; 

And mottled checks of every tint, 

And hair that’s red and rosy ; 

You’ve mouths that grin and mouths that gape ; 

Large ears that don’t offend us ; 

Uneven teeth grotesque in shape. 

And noses, too — tremendous I 
You’ve noses fiat and noses snub, 

Gigantic noses, noses club ; 

You’ve noses long and noses short, 

And some that snore and some that snort 
With energy stupendous ! 

Why we’re unpopular passes the wit o’ me ! 

Koch of his kind is a comic epitome, 

Teeming with humours of dissimilarity — 

Quite a museum of peculiarity ! 

Entei' Zayda zmobset'ved, 

Locrine. But stay ! Thou shouldst bo faint for lack of food — 
Neodie. Nay, let mo minister unto his needs — 

Zayda (coming forward). 

Then go, beloved sisters. Gather fruits 
And bring them hero to him. Such frugal fare 
Will have a daintier flavour than its own 
When served by such fair hands ! 

[Exeunt Loobine, Neobie, and the others. 
Zayda (changhig her manner). We are alone ! 

One word of caution — shun my sisters all ! 

Ijutin. Are all these lovely girls your sisters ? 

Zayda All ! 

Bejoice that they are not thine own. 

Ido, 

I very much prefer them as they are ! 

You’re a fine family. 


Lutin, 
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Zayda. Fair to the eye, 

But take good heed — they are pot what they seem ! 
Locrine, the fair — the beautiful Locrine— 

Is the embodiment of avarice ; 

Darine is vain beyond comparison ; 

Neodie is much older «than she looks ; 

Camilla hath defective intellect ; 

Maia's a bitter shrew, Colombo's a thief ; 

And, last and v^orst of all, I blush to own. 

Our Queen Selene hath a tongue that stabs — 

A traitor tongue that serves no better end 
Than wag a woman’s character away ! 

Lutin. I’ve stumbled into pretty company ! 

It seems you fairies have your faults. 

Zayda. Alas ! 

All but myself. My soul is in my face ; 

I, only ], am what I seem to be ; 

1, only 1, am worthy of esteem. 

If thou wilt love me, I will dower thee 
With wealth untold, long years and happy life. 
Thou gallant churl, thou highly favoured boor, 
Thou pleasant knave, thou strange epitome 
Of all that’s rugged, quaint, and picturesque! 

\Ki8Bing him on the tip of his nose. 
Lutin. You don’t take long in corning to the point ! 

Zayda, Forgive my clumsy and ill-chosen words ; 

We gentle, simple fairies never loved 
Until to-day. 

Lutin, And when you do begin. 

You fairies make up for the time you’ve lost I 
[Twelve Fairies enter with fruit and wine. He sits and 
they group round him as he eats and drinks. 
Neodie, Hast thou a wife ? 

Lutin. Well, yes — that is down there! 

Up hero, I am a bachelor — as yet. 

Cora. And does she love thee? 

Lutin. , Well— we do fall out. 

We did to-day. 

Neodie. And how came that about? 

Lutin. Why thus, to tell the truth, between ourselves — 

( Whispering.) 

There was a lady in the case ! 

Zayda (mueft shocked). Hush, hush ! 

Such stories are unfit for maiden’s ears, 
epnfine thyself to matters that relate 
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I'o tliinc own sex. Thy master Ethais, 

Ho fought with Phyllon. What was that about? 
Lutin. Oh, it’s thi old, old story ! 

Locrine. ^ Tell it ! 

Lutin. Well, 

There was a lady jn the case ! 

Zayda {shocked). Then stop — 

Go on to something else. Where wast thou born? 
Lutin. Why in Bulgaria — some years ago ! 

{Wtiis'peHng.) ' ^ 

There was a lady in that case ! 

Zayda {severely). It seems 

There is a lady, sir, in every case ! 

Lutin. In all those cases they do interfere ! 

[^Exit Zatda, ojfendedt 


Song.— Lutin. 

Ill yonder world, which devils strew 
With worry, grief, and pain in plenty, 

This maxim is accoanted true 
With nemine dissenlientc : 

A woman doth the mischief brew 
In nineteen cases out of twenty ! 

Chorus, A woman doth the mischief brew, 

In nineteen cases out of twenty ! 

In all the woes 
That joy displace, 

In aU the blows 
That bring disgrace 
On much enduring human race, 

There is a lady in the case ! 

Yes, that's the fix 
We have to face — 

Her whims and tricks 
Throughout you trace. 

Ill all the woes that curse our race 
There is a lady in the case. 

Chorus. Ye^ that's the fix 

They have to face, etc. 

If woman from great Nature's scheme 
Were utterly eliminated,' 

» Unruffled peace would rei|^ supreme, 

No quarrels would be propagated. 

But that is a Utopian dream 
Of mortals unsophisticated. 

Chorust But that is a Utopian dream 

Of mortals unsophisticated ! 
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It's true that foes 
Might then embrace, 

And earthly woes * 

Dissolve apace. 

But where woutd be the human race 
With never a lady in the case ? 

Yes, that's ^e rub 
We have to face— 

It gives a snub 
l^hat kills the case. 
fWhat '^ould become of all our race 
With never a lady in the case? 

Cfiorust Yes, that's the rub 

That kills their case, etc. 

Enter Daiune, unobserved^ 

Locrine. And, Lutiu, is thy wife as fair as thou ? 

Lutin, I thought her pretty till I looked on thee. 

Zayda. Her hair — 

Lutin* Is bright, but not as bright as thine. 

Lomne* , Her figure ? 

Lutin* Neat and graceful of its kind, 

But lacks thy pleasant plumpness. Then Ix^sides 
She has a long, loud tongue, and uses it ; 

A stout and heavy hand, and uses that ; 

And large expressive eyes, and uses them ! 

Zayda. And doth she know that thou art here with us ? 
Lutin. No, that’s the joke ! 

Zayda. The joke? 

Lutin* Of course it is 1 

Zayda. What joke ? 

Lvitin. What joke? Why this: my lovely wife 

Is just as full of devil-bom jealousy 
As woman’s soul can hold I A pretty girl 
Who comes within a hundred yards of me 
Buns a fair chance to lose both eyes and hair I ' 

If I address a well-proportioned maid, 

My bones will ache for it a month at least! 

Only the crooked, the palsied, and the blear 
Arc hold to be fit comity for me, 

And even they must mind their p’s and q’s^ 

This comes of being quaintly picturesque ! 

Neodie {sighing)'. 

1 understand — I’m not at all Surprised. 

1 should be just the same were I thy wife 1 
. Loervne. And how’s the lady called? 
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Luiin* Her name’s Darine. 

Locrine (astonished), 

Darine ? • 

Latin, Darine. ^ 

AIL How marvellous ! Darine ! 

Lutin, Why, what’s the matter with the name ? 

All, * Darine ! 

Dabike, who has entered^ comes forward, 

Darine, At last I’ve found thee, Lutin ! Everywhere 
I’ve sought thee, high anc? low ! * 

Lutin (tuho stares at her in hlanh astonishment). 

Merciful powers I 

Are all my senses muddled, or is this 
A drink-engendered dream ? • 

Darine, A dream ? Oh, no ! 

Lutin (staring incredtdously). 

Art thou indeed Darine ? 

Darine, • ' Darine indeed I 

Come hither, I would have a word with thee. 

Lutin (to Fairies), 

You’d better go ! There’s going to be a scene. 

[Fairies retire up, 

(In great tensor ^ 

Darine, have mercy ! Pray let me explain, 

I’hese bold young girls, they are no friends of mine! 
Nay, hear me patiently — I know them not ; 

They thrust themselves upon me ’gainst my will I 
(Crying!) 

Be merciful and hear before you strike ! 

Darine, I have no time to list to explanations. 

Attend to me, for this is life or death ! 

Thy master Etbais — ^he fought with Phyllon 
And he was sorely wounded in the fight — 

Lutin, My master Bthais ? Is he in the clouds ? 

Darine, Ho is ; his wound is grave and he may die ! 

Thou hast a charm of wondrous efficacy 
(So Ethais says^ to heal e’en mortal wounds — 

I bid thee give it me without delay 1 
Lutin, But tell me first — what means this strange disguise ? 
^ How earnest thou up here? And, above all, 

‘ Why dost thou want to heal his wound thyself ? 
Darine, Why ? Dost thou love thy master Ethais ? 

I/atin, Of course I do. What then? 

Darine (passionately). Why, so do I! [Lutin 
fiercely, unreasonably, recklessly ! 
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With all the madcap torrent of a soul 
That love has never kindled till to-day 1 
Lutin (aghast). ^ 

Thou lovost Ethais? Groat heaven and earth I 
Is the girl mad r 

Bafine. She is ! Mad as the moon ! 

Hast thou no pity for a heart-wrung girl 
Who pines for love that thou canst help her win ? 
Lutin. She must be mad ! Oh, my beloved Darine ! 

* ^ \Throwing himsdf at her feet. 

Don’t break my heart— don’t make my life a curse ! 
I’ve been a faithful husband — more or less ! 

And when I’ve earned a hearty cudgelling 
As I have, now and then, 

I’ve borne it meekly 1 Oh, Darine, my love. 

Do not forsake me. Treat me as thou wilt, 

I will boar all. Be thou but true to me. 

My masterful but well-beloved wife ! 

[ Weeping. 

Barint (astonished). 

' I am thy wife ? 1’hy well-beloved wife ? 

Lutin. Of course! 

Barine. Oh monstrous ! (Suddenly.) Stay I There has been 
mistake ; 

Some dreaiiful error! See, I’ve found the clue! 

Her name’s Darine. Here, set thy mind at rest — 
No doubt I am her fairy prototype I 
Lutin (sobbing). 

Her prototype ? And what’s a prototype ? 

Barine. Why, all the mortals on that wicked world 
Have prototypes up here, and I am hers — 

In face resembling her, and that is all. 

Lutin. Then you are not my wife? 

Barine. Not I indeed ! 

Lutin. You’re sure of that ? 

Darine. Quite sure I 

Lutin {embrasing her rapturously). My darling girl ! 

And I’m' permitted to disport myself 
With these fair maids ? 

Barine. Undoubtedly you are ! 

Lutin. Kiss me again ! her and givihg her the 

phial. 

Here — take the phial. Two spoonsful to the dose I 
I never was so happy in my life ! 

jDabins triumphantly. 
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SoNO. — L utin. 

% 

When hnsbftnd supposeH 
His wife is o jaae, 

No bed of red roses 
For huB^nd is made ; 
lint when ne discovers, 

Ills fears abont lovers 
So grimly abhorrent 
Arc quite without, warrant, 

With utter contrition 
lie sends to perdition 
All silly suspicion — 

His fears are allayed ; 

He, . {Dancing.) 
Free from anxiety, 

Free from timidity, 

Ladies* society 
Seeks with avidity — 

Pleasant variety. 

Perfect sobriet}", 

No improfmety 
Or insipidity ! 

Fairies {dancing). Free from anxiety, 

Free from timidity, etc. 


Lutin. 


With keen satisfaction 
And sense of relief 
He feels a reaction 
From trouble and grief. 

His fears heavy-hearted 
Have ouickly departed. 

He seeks in enjoyment 
Congenial emplo3anent, 

Surrenders politely 
To maidens so sprightly, 

They're all very sightly. 

But this is the chief ! {tHdicating Locrinb.) 

Oh I (Dancing.) 

Pure informaiity^ 

Marks their civility — 

Lovely locality, 

Gems of ^utility — 

Happy fataUty ! 

That it*a finali^ 

Seems, in reality. 

Improbability ! 


Fairies {dancing). , Pure informality 

Marks our civility, etc, 

[The fairiee dance eff i»ith Lxjtin. Ae they go ojf, 
Dabihb enters. 


IV. 


0 
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Song.— Dahimb. 

Triumphant I ! Here is the ^harm I 

Now to devise a plan to gain my end : 

If 1 restore his i^trong sword arm, 

He will become my friend. 

But will it gam the love 
That I pri^a all above? 

That all-cnthraHing love which I would fain 
Yield up my very fairyhood to gain I 
And how shall 1 attain that dream r 

Oh, god^of impudence, lend me thine art ! 

I have bethought me of a scheme 
That should enchain his heart ! 

No matter sin or shame 
So, I fulfil my aim — 

The dictates of the heart must be obeyed. 

So, god of impudence, lend me thine aid ! 

Enter Ethais from bower, lie is very weak and ill, 

Darine (tenderly), 

IIow fares Sir Ethais ? 

Ethais, . Why grievously I 

I am no leech and cannot dress my wound. 

I’m sick and faint from pain and loss of blood ! 
Darine (aside). 

Now for my plan! 

{aloud) Sir Ethais, if Phy Hun’s words be true, 

Thy wound is but a scratch I 

Ethais {indignantly), A scratch, forsooth I 

The devil’s claws could scarcely scrjitch as deep! 
Darine, He says — don’t believe him — but he says 
That thou hast magnified its character 
Because thou fearest to renew the fight ! 

He says thou art a coward I 
Ethais (furiously). By my blood 

He shall atone for this I Oh, Phyllon, coward ! 
Why, a dozen times 

We two have fought, our battles side by side, 

And I’m to quail and blanch, forsooth, because 
Wo two at last are fightiujg face to face ! 

Black curses on this wound ! Were Lutin here, 

My sword arm soon would be in gear again I 
Darine, Lutin is here 1 
Ethais (amazed). Here? Lutin? 

Darine, Yes, behold 1 [jSAow;* phial, 

1 have obtained this precious ehaim from him. 

Noiv, knight, to show thy mettle I 
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Etliais {furiously). Q-ive it me ! 

Give me tb^ flask ! 

Darine* One moment, Etbais I 

This flask is precious, tnd it bath a price ! 

Ethais, Name thon thy price, and I will give it thee — 

Take money, jewels armour, all I have 
So that thou leavest me one trusty sword ! 

Barine, Nay, Ethais, I do not want thy wealth ; 

I want thy love — yes, Ethais, thy love! 

That priceless love that thou hast lavished on 
My worthless sister ! 

Ethais, On Selene ? 

Darin e. Aye, 

Thou loves t her, and dost thou think that I 
Will save thy life for hei' f 
Ethais, Selene? Bali I 

True, she is fair. Well, thou art also fair. 

What does it matter, her fair face or thine ? 

What matters either face, or hers or thine. 

When weighed against this outrage on my honour ? 
Barine, Give me that ring, and thou shalt have the charm ! 
Ethais, ’Tis thine. [Gives ring and receives phial 

And now, Sir Phyllon, take good heed I 
[Swallows contents of phial and is at once restored to 
health and vigour. 

Enter Sir Phyllon, 

Phyllon, Why, Etliais— 

Ethais (furiously). 

So I’m a cur. Sir Liar, and my wound 
Is hut a scratch that 1 have magnified 
That I might shun the terrors of thy sword I 
Phyllon, Hands off, thou drunken madman I Sot me free I 
I never said these things 1 

Ethais, Thou craven cur 1 

Dost thou then fear to reap before my face 
The crop that thou hast sown behind my back ? 
Phyllon (contemptuously), 

I am not wont 

To weigh the words I speak to such as thou ! 

No ne^ to taint thine honour with a lie ; 

Why, Ethais, the truth is black enough ! 

I know thee for a brawling tavern-bully, 

A hollow friend, a cruel unsparing foe, 
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A reckless peijurer, a reprobate, 

The curse of women and thq. scourge of men-^ 

Is not the truth enough, that 1 should grudge 
The one brute^virtue of thy satyr^eoul — 

The instinct courage of a hungry dog ? 

[Ethais is about to fly cOit Payllon, hut checks himself 
and turns to Dabike, 

Ethais, Didst thou not tell me he had said these things ? 
Darine. ’Twas.but an, artifice to gain thy love! 

ITums to Phyllon. 

Forgive me, Phyllon I 

Phyllon, Bah I release my hand — 

Thou shameless woman, I have done with thee I 
[Exit Phyllon. Dabine turns to Ethais imploringly. 

Enter Selene. 

Darine ! Thou here alone with Ethais ? 

No, no— I will not doubt! 

Doubt whom thou wilt, 
Thou hypocrite ! Thou shameless hypocrite ! 

Thou craven victim of thine own designs ! 

Enter all the Fairies, 

Darine, what dost thou mean ? 

Doubt all of us, 

For we are false to thee, as thou to us. 

1 am as thou hast made me, hypocrite ! 

Thou art to me as thou hast ever been. 

Most dearly loved of all these dearly loved ! 

Away I lliou art the source of all our ill. 

Oh, miserable woman, get thee hence I 
Thou art no Queen of ours I 

Away ivith her ! 

Down with the tnutress Queen ! 

SCBNA. 

Darine, Thou art the Boarce of all the ill 
That blights our Fairyland I 

Zayda, Thine is the im^ons hand " 

That worked onr misery, until 
The very air we breathe 
^ Was made to reek and seethe 
With the acenrsed offence 
Of plague and pestilence ! 


Selene, 

Darine, 

Selene, 

Darine, 

Zayda, 

Darine, 


Selene, 
Darine, . 
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Larvae. Bow thee unto the storm that lowers ! 

Away ! thou ait no Queen of ours ! 

All, Awav, thou art no Queen of ours ! 

Give place to our Darine ! 

Bow thee unto the stdhrm that lowers ! 

Down with the traitress Queen ! 

Zayda. *Tis true we connfelled thee to call 

These mortals here from earth. 

’Twas but to test thy worth ! 

Wo knew too well that thou wonldst fall, 

As thou indeed hast jdone. • 

Thy subjects every one 
Thine infamy has seen, 

Thou sorry, sorry Queen ! 

Larine^ Zatfda^ Locrine^ and Neodie. 

Thou hast abused thy royal powers I 
Away ! thou art no Queen of ours ! 

All. Away ! thou art no Queen of ours ! 

Give place to our Darine ! 

Bow thee before the storm that lowers ! 

Down with the traitress Queen ! 

Selene, bo let it be, for I have proved unfit ! 

1 had a trust — I have forsaken it ! 

All, Down with the traitress Queen ! 

Selene, Though ray default was born of good intent, 

Mine was the sin, be mine the punishment ! 

AIL Hail to our loved Darine ! 

Selene, Bows in remorse the head that ye contemn. 

ITakijig off her crown and placing it on Dahink. 
Well loved Darine, wear thou this diadem I 
All. Down with tiio traitress Queen ! 

Selene, See, my beloved sister-maidens, how 

Im^rially it rests upon her brow ! 

AIL Hail to our loved Darine ! 

Thou art our Queen, 

Beloved Darine I 
In loyalty 
We bow to thee— 

We bow to thee 
In loyalty, 

Beloved tlarine, 

Henceforth our Queen ! 

[27i6 Fairies inarch round Darine and make obeisance 
to her. 

Daring So may 1 fall if 1 forsake my trust I 

Thy punishment is just. Thou wast a Queen ! 
What art thou now ? 

Selene. I have a kingdom yet I 

1 have a kingdom here in EthiuB’ heart 
A kingdom? Nay, a world-— my world~my world I 
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A world wbero all is pure and good and brave — 

A world of noble thought and noble deed — 

A world of brave and gentle Chivalry — 

A very goodly ai^ right gallant world 1 
This is my kingdom, for I am its Queen ! 

\Tum%iig to Ethaib, who comes down, 
Darine, Thou art no Queen of his^ for he is mine ; 

Aye, by the token that thou gavest him. 

Thou fond and foolish maiden I [Showing ring, 
Selene (looking at it), * No, no, no ! 

It is a counterfeit ! No, no, Davine ! 

The punishments of Heaven are merciful ! 

{^Takes Etbais’ hand to Mss it; she sees that the ring is 
not there. 

Oh, Ethais ! 

Is that the ring with which 1 plighted thee ? 

Ethais (sullevdy). 

Aye, that’s the bauble. I have naught to say ! 

Selene (to Dahitsib). 

It fell from him ! Where didst thou find it ? Speak ! 
Ethais, 1 sold it for a charm, that I might have 
An arm to flog a lying cur withal ; 

A traitor devil, whose false breath had blurred 
My knightly honour — dearer to my heart 
Than any love of woman, horft'or thine! 

I had no choice, my honour was at stake ! 

Selene, Thine honour 1 Thou dost well to speak of that ! 
Can devils take the face and form of gods ? 

Are truth and treachery so near akin 
That one can wear the other’s countenance ? 

Are all such men as thou? Or art thou not 
Of thine accursed race the most accursed ? 

Why, honourable sir, thou art a knight 
Who wars with womankind ! Thy pano^dy 
A goodly form, smooth tongue, and fair, false face ; 
Thy shield a lie, thy weapon an embrace. 

The emblem of thy skill a broken heart ! 

Thine is a gallant calling, Ethais 1 

Thou manly knight — this soul of chivalry — 

ThoU most discreet and prudent warrior ! ^ 

[ife approaches her. 

Away, and touch mo not! My nature’s gone I 
May Heaven rain down her fury on thy soul I 
May every fibre in that pequred heart 
' ► : Quiver with love for one who loves thee not ! 
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May thine untrammeled bouI at last bo caught 
And fixed and chained and riveted to one 
Who» withHhe love of Heaven upon her lips, 
Carries the hate of Hel^ within her heart ! 

EtJiais, Stay 1 Hear me out. 

’Tis true 1 trifled w^th thy love, but then 
Thy love is not as mortal woman's love. 

I did not know that it would move thee thus ! 
Selene. Thou didst not know ! 

Art thou so dull that thou canst Viuderstand 
No pain that is not wreaked upon thy frame ? 

Hast thou no knowledge of the form of woe 
That comes of cheated hopes and trampled hearts ? 
Ethais, Nay, hear me. I have wrongeil thee bitterly ; 

I will atone for all 

Selene, Thou shalt atone. 

SoNQ.— S elkne. 

Hark ye, sir kuight. Ill yield my fairy state, 

That 1 may follow thee to yonder earth, 

And join tho whispering baud of hidden hate 
Who feed on falsehood and who war with wortli ; 

The busy band who stab in sccrccy ; 

The blighting band within whose lips is hung 
The deadliest weapon of earth’s armoury ! 

A woman’s tongue— a woman’s blighting tongue ! 

The talisman I will so deftly wield 
To twist and turn and torture good to ill, 

That, were it in thy traitor heart to yield 
To holy deeds of peace and calm goodwill, 

Those deeds should seem of holiness bereft, 

From every form of righteousness averse — 

Thy peace a war — thy charity a theft — 

Thy calm a fury and thy prayer a curse I 

[/SAe throws herself on a hanJc exhausted. 

Enter Locuine. 

Locrine, Selene, sec 1 

Through tbo far distant air with rapid flight 
Our absent brothers wing their way to us ! 

These mortals must return to our own earth ! 

Zayda and Lutin and other Fairies have entered, 

• 

Lutin {shaking them off). 

Now, by my head, but this is welcome nows I 
Zayda Qiorrified), 

Return to earth ? No, Lutin, no — not yet ! 

Life withoitt Lutin, what oan that be worth? 
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Lutiiu i cannot tell you, for 1 never tried. 

Nay, seek not to detain me, IVe reformed ! 

And had 1 not, ' 

1 don’t think I c^uld much enjoy myself 
In the distracting company of one 
Who, if she’s not in ^point of fact my wife, 

[Alluding to Dabine. 
Is so uncomfortably like my wife 
That she may bo my wife for aught I know 1 

Enter Phyllon. 

Fhyllon, Gome, Ethais, Lutin, come, to earth again ! 

[Phyllon descends with Lutin. Ethais is about to 
follow them, but is detained by Selene. 

Selene. No, no ! Thou shalt not go — thou shalt not go ! 

My hope — my shattered hope, but still my hope ! 
My love— my blighted love, but still my love ! 

My life — my ruined life, but still my life ! 

I’ll work and toil for thee — I’ll be thy slave — 

Thine humble, silent, and submissive slave ! 
(Furiously*) 

Nay, but I’ll hold thee back ! I have the strength 
Of fifty women I See, thou canst not go ! 

( With passionate triumph,) 

Nay, but I’ll wrest thy love away from thee 
And fetter it in bemdage to my heart ! 

I will be one with thee ; I’ll cling to thee 
And thou shedt take me to that world of thine 1 
Ethais, Take thee to earth ? I love the world too wdl 
To curee it with another termagant ! 

We have enough of them. Release me, fool — 
Away from me ! I go to that good world 
Where women are not devils till they die ! 

[Throws off Selenk, who falls sensdess. Ee leaps 
through the doud and descends. As Ethais dis- 
appears ihe Fairies^ who have grouped themselves 
eUbout the stage in attitudes of despair, appear 
gradually to walee as from a dream. The moon has 
disappeared, heavy thunderclouds that have gradu- 
ally gather^ during the preceding scene hiddenly 
disuse, the stage grows light, and the music becomes 
soft and hymn-Uke. 

Helena, Where am I ? Zayda 1 Neodie ) Darine ! 
f Oh, listers, J aip waking from a dmam-^ 
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A fearful dream — a dream of evil thoughts, 

Of mortal j^siou and of mortal hate I 
1 thought that Ethais and Phyllon too 
Had gone to mid-earth— 

Zayda. Nay, it was no dream — 

A sad and sorrowful reality ! 

Yes, we have suffered much, but, Heaven be praised, 
These mortal men have gone to their own earth 
And taken with them the bad influence 
That spread like an infection thrdugh our ranks. 
See, we are as we were ! {Emlracing her, 

Selene, Darine I Darine 1 

My well-beloved sister, speak to me ! 

Darine (ehamefacedly'), 

I dare not speak to thee — 1 have no words — 

I am ashamed ! 

S^eae, Oh, sister, let that shame 

Hang heavily on all, for all have sinned! 

Oh, let us lay this lesson to our hearts ! 

Let us achieve our work with humbled souls. 

Free from the folly of self-righteousness. 

Behold, is there so wide a gulf between 
The humbled wretch who, being tempted, falls. 

And that good man who rears an honour^ head 
Because temptation has not come to him V 
Shall we, from our enforced security 
Deal mercilessly with poor mortal man. 

Who struggles, single-handed, to defend 
The demon-leaguered fortress of his soul ? 

Shall we not rather, seeing how we fell. 

Give double honour to the champion who 
Throughout his mortal peril holds his own. 

E’en though 

His walls be somewhat battered in the light ? 

Oh, let us lay this lesson to our hearts I 

Entef!' liVTVii followed hy Ethais and Phyllon as Fairies, 

Lutin, Your brothers have returned 1 

Selene , , My Ethais ! 

Ethais, Selene — ^sisters all — rejoice with us 1 

We bear the promise of a priceless gift, 

A source of new and endless happiness ! 

Take every radiant blessing that adorns 
Our happy land, and all will pale before 
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The lustre of this precious privilege. 

It is-— that we may love as mortals love ! 

Selene. No, no— not that 1 No, Etlfais, not that I 
It is a deadly sn^re — ^beware of it I 
Such love is for mankind and not for us. 

No, Ethais, we will jiot have this love 1 

Chorus. 

Pure as tba air, sweet as the moraiug dew, 

Reigneth our Queen ! 

Bright in our eyes as Heaven’s ethereal blue, 

Reigneth our Queen ! 

Spirit of love ! as thou hast ever bccD| 

Be to us evermore, oh, sister-Queen ! 

Unsullied source 
Of tranmiil joy. 

Pursue tny course 
Of pure employ— 

Bo thou as thou hast ever been, 

Our all-beloved sistcr-Queen ! 

[Dabine removes the crown from her head and places it 
on Selene. The Fairies all kneel in adoration at 
Selene’s 


Curtain. 
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. THE 

GENTLEMAN IN BLACK 

ACT I. 


Scene. — Market Place of a German Village. TIte Golden 
Flagon Inn at hack of sia^e. The Syndics house, r. 
Chorus (/Market Girls, &/<}(/ in honour (/Bertha’s 
betrothal to Hans. 

Opening Chorus. 

To-day young Hans 
Matures bis plans, 

And pretty Bertha gratifies his whim. 

Some men prefer 
A girl like her. 

But girls should not endure a man like him. 

An ugly chap 
Not worth a rap, 

He's very far from bright; not over tail* 

My future spouse 
Must have a house — 

A cow as well, and several pigs withal ! 

Hans enters r. u. e. and is received by them with some ridicule. 
He is a heavy, simple, idiotic fellow, but goodrloohing and 
honest. 

Maria. Well, Hans, so you are really going to be married at 
last? 

Hans. Well, yes, it looks like it, don't it ? (Chuckles.) But 
I've had a great deal of trouble to get Bertha to consent. First 
she would, and then she wouldn’t — and then she couldn’t--^d 
then she shouldn't — and then she'd think of it — ^and then she 
thought of it, and then she seemed to like it — and then she 
thought of it again, and then she didn't seem to like it — ^then 
she thought she might do worse, and then she was sure that 
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she might do hotter — and when she found that no opportunity 
of doing better presented itself, why she closed with me, and 
here we are! ‘ \Chuckles. 

Qretchen, Ah, it was a sad day for us, Hans, when Bertha 
consented. What’s to bec*ome of us now, I should like to 
know ? We shall all die old maids ! 

Hans, Well, I could only have prevented that in one case, 
if Bertha hadn’t consented. That is to say, in one case at a 
time I 

Maria, Yes, hut who knows hut that that case might have 
been mine ? 

Hans, No, it w'oiddn’t have been yours — Vm sure it wouldn’t 
have been yours. I never liked you much. [Chuckles, 

Orctvhen, Mine, thenV 

Hans, No. You’re a very good girl, Gretchen, but you’re not 
clever. Come, you know you’re not clever. Now my wife must 
be very clever. 

Gretchen (angry). Yes, she must have cleverness enough for 
two ! 

Hans, Yes, or she’d never catch me I [Chuckles. 

Gretchen, If she were clever she wouldn’t want to catch 
you. 

Hans, That carries out what I told you just now. You 
wanted to catch mo, 

Gretchen. I didn’t. 

Hans, AVell, you said you did. 

Gretchen, Ah, you mustn’t believe all I say, 

Hans. So I’m told. 

Gretchen. Do you mean to say people tell you that I tell 
stories ? 

Hans, Oh, no, not exactly stories, that’s not the word. 

Gretchen, What is the word, then ? 

Afaws. Liesl [Chuckles. 

Gretchen, Abominable! I’ll pay you out for this, Hans. 
I’ll give a party on our wedding-day, and invito all the young 
men. Bertha will be disconsolate. 

Hans, Oh, Bertha won’t mind. She isn’t selfish, and she 
knows you want ’em! more than she does. 

M<ma, There’s a good deal of truth in that. 

Gretchen. Is there ? I dist^ree with you. , 

Maria. Yes, dear; you’re like a StrasWg sausage, you dis- 
agree with everybody. As for the truth, I don't believe you 
know it when you hear it. 

Oretefien. 1 don’t often get the chance in ^is village ! 

jlfom. No, your tongue’s always going! 
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Bniet Schlipps, / ro?>i the Golden Flagon^ in great terror, lie 
shuts the door after^ hinit and puts his hack against it, 

Theresa, What’s the matter ? 

8Mipps, I’m a weak man and* a good man, and there’s a 
strong man and a bad man coming after me. 

Emma, A strong man and a bad man ? Whom in the world 
do you mean ? 

Schlipps, A mysterious stranger! A person who has no 
right up here, on earth, I know. US’s a supernatural person, 
my dears, and he dines off iron pokers and lumps of coal. He 
called for his dinner just now, and I sent it up to him — a 
beautiful roast turkey stuffed with chestnuts— well, ho never 
touched the turkey, hut he eat all the knives and forks ! 

Emma, Eat the knives and forks 1 

Schlipps, Yes, all of ’em, and then called for more! And 
when I said I hadn’t got any more, he tried to collar me, but T 
escaped, and hero I am. I’ll go to the priest and the Syndic, .and 
between them they’ll make the place too hot to hold him. That 
is, if any place can be too hot to hold such a person. I believe 
the hotter it is, the bettor ho likes it I (Noise heard.) Hero he 
comes ! Help me to hold the door! 

[All the Girls run to the inn^ and assist Schlipps in 
keeping the do<yr shut. 

The Grntleman in Black walks quietly thrmgh the wall of 
the inn at a considerahle distance from the doerr that the 
Girls are barring. He is eating a fork. He walks quietly 
down the stage, and addresses Schlipps, who is quite 
hemmed in by Girls round the door. 

Gentle, Schlipps, I don’t think your wife would like that. 

[Schlipps leans against the wall in great terror, 

Hans (chickling). He hasn’t got a wife ! 

Gentle, Oh yes, he has. A tall, stout wife, with yellow hair 
and freckles. Haven’t you, Schlipps? (Girls all recoil from 
Schlipps in great Imror,) Her name’s Martha, isn’t it, Schlipps ? 
And she has a line, strong ann, hasn’t she, Schlipps? And 
she uses it, don’t she, Schlipps ? 

BcJdipps, Well, my wife’s neither here nor there. 

Gentle, Yes, she is, she’s there. tFoints off thu 

SMipps, Where? 

Gentle, Nuremberg. 

[Schlipps runs off in the opposite direction, l. 

Maria, How do you know that ? 

Gentle, I know every tiling. 
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GreUikm. 1 don’t believe you. 

Gentle, Why should you? Nobody J^elieves you, 

Qretchen. How do you know that? I mean, how dare ’you 
say such a thing? i 

Thereea, Gretohen may 1^ a story-teller — ^but she has her 
good points for aU that. She says so herself. 

Greiehen, I never said so. 

Maria. Then it may be true. (2b Gentleman.) Now tell me 
something about ipyself. « 

Gentle, Very good. That’s not your own hair. 

iToucKing a long plait that hange down her hack. 
Mabia {in a great rage). It’s false ! 

Gewtte, Exactly. 

[/if comes ^ in Ms hand ; all laugh. Thebes A, Gbetohek, 
and Emma, quietly take off their plaits and put them 
in their pockets. 

Maria (indignantly). Give me that directly. {Snatches it 
away^ My hair always comes off in the autumn. 

wetchen. Perhaps you have some remark to make about my 
hair. 

Gentle. Yes, beautiful hair, and all your own. {Pulling end of 
long plait pbietly out of GBETOHEN’s^cX^e^.) With a reserve, 
to M used m cases of emergoncy. 

Gretchen, I won’t stand it. My mind’s made up! 

Maria, So’s your face I 

S Gbetohen and Mabia retire up^ quarrelling. 
1 us something that’s going to happen. 

GenUe, Very ^ood. You’ve heard of the wicked ^ron Otto 
von Schlachenstein ? 

All. Yes, yes. 

GemUe, Well, Ws going to happen! He’ll be here to*day 
on his way to his native castle, Schlachenschloss— twenty miles 
from here. 

Hans. And who’s Baron Otto von Schlachenstein? 

Maria. The wickedest man in the whole world ! 

GreUlim. Yes, but there’s something worse than that about 
him, he’s the ugliest man in the whole world ! 

Emma. He’s the most dreadful rake in the whole world I 
ilfarta. Yes, they'^ say that although he’s so wonderfully 
Iddeous, no woman can possibly resist him. It’s infainous that 
any man should possess such power. 

Emma, Disgraceful ! 

Theresa. Abominable! 

Greichen, Yes, they say he only has to look at Jrou, and 
there's an end dlf you l 
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Earn {simply). Of we ? 

Oretchen, Not of you, of course, of mo-' {All lauyh) — that 
is, of any woman. It’s abominable ! Well, he’ll bo here in half 
an hour ! ^ 

All the Oirls. Oh, how nice ? 

{^They ch^h themselves and look demure. 
Uans. Oh, dear! oh, dear! [Crying. 

Maria. What on eath is there to cry about ? 

Hans. Suppose he takes a fancy tp my Bertha? Do you 
think she would resist him ? 

Oretchen. I don’t know any girl with weaker powers of resist- 
ing temptation. 

Enter Beutha running^ L. u. e., as if pursued. 
Rkoitativk. 

Bertha. Oh, my gracious ! 

All. What’s the matter? 

Bertha. How audacious t 

All. What a clatter. 

Bertha. Such a monster ! 

Han*. Oh, how frightful ! 

Bertha. Tried to kiss me. 

.42^ How delightful I 

Bertha. Then he chased me. 

All. How audacious ! 

Bertha. And embraced me. 

All. Yet how gracious ! 

Maria. Tell us, Bertha, what befell you — 

Bef'tha. Gather round, and I will tell you. Listen. (Sees 
Hans.) No ! 

Hans. Bertha, what in the world is the matter ? Who’s 
been hitting you ? 

Bertha (cogueittishly). 1 haven’t been hit, Tve been struck ! 
Hans. Struck ! 

Bertha. Very much struck ! 

! Hans. Bertha, you’ve been flirting. 

Bertha. No, I haven’t. (Demurely^ I’ve been receiving 
attention from a gentleman. 

Hans. From what gentleman ? 

Bertha. From — well, I shan’t tell you. [Bans, in despair. 
Axk. — Bertha. 

On second thoughts, 1 don’t suppose 
It matters much to you— 

Your conduct very plainly shows 
You do not think me true. 


IV. 
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Why, I declare, you bear your hair. 

Because he touched his hat ! 

If noble strau^ra tliiuk morfair, 
l*m not to Iname for that : 

Chorm, If noble stranders think her fair, 

She*B not to blame for that ! 

If my complexion shames the rose, 

I didn't put it there ! 

1 don’t suppose I made my nose, 

Although I << did my hair." 

If fioble Btfangers choose to think 
I'm good for looking at — 

And feel thempolves compelled to wink, 

Am I to blame for that ? 

Chorus. If noble strangers choose to wink. 

She’s not to blame for that ! 

Maria, Did he only wink ? 

Bertha. Oh, he did more than that — he put his arm round 
my waist and kissed me. 

Hans. But you resisted ? 

Bertha. .1 couldn’t resist ! 

Hans {sulkily). You can sometimes ! 

Bertha. Yes, but he’s much stronger than you. 

Gretchen, Is he handsome ? 

Bertha. He’s the ugliest man I ever saw. 

Hans, Then you’ve no excuse ! 

Bertha. His hair is a fiery red, and his nose is diabolical ; he 
has little green eyes, and his face is covered with moles like little 
hat^gs. 

Hans. If she goes on like this with a man whose face is 
covered with moles like little hat-pegs, how far will she go with 
a man who hasn’t got any moles at all V 
Bertha. Some girls choose men as they choose old china — the 
uglier they are the better they like them. 

Ham. 1 wish I was like old china. 

Bertha. So you are in one respect — you’re very .much 
cracked I But although he is so dreadfully ugly, there’s some- 
th!^ very striking al^dt his head. 

Mns. There shall be something very striking about his head 
before he’s half an hour older 1 Why what’s the matter with 
the Syndic? 

Enter Tiktelbteik, l. u. e. 

Tintel, Congratulate me, con^tulate me. 

Hans. We do— heartily. Why? 

Tintel. At last 1 have ^ officitvl duty to discharge. For 
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three years I have been Syndic of Schlaohenschloss, and until 
this moment my office has been a sinecure. Not a nobleman 
has visited the viUage-rnot a quarrel has taken place between 
the villagers. My term of office expires in a month, and W 
for a glorious and wholly unexpected event which has just 
taken place, posterity would never have heard of me! The 
Baron Otto von Schlachcnstoin dias just arrived on his way to 
his native castle, Schlaclienscliloss. 

AIL The Baron Otto von Schlachenstein I 
Bertha, That was his name. * • 

Hems, Whose? 

Bertha, The man who tried to kiss me ! Fly, tiy, girls, or 
he may try to kiss you too, for pretty and ugly arc alike 
to him. 

Gretchen, Fly ? We’d scorn the action. If innocence is to 
bo insulted, flying won’t do any good. 

ilfarta. I should like to catch him trying to kiss me ! 

Tintel. Well, from all accounts you’re very likely to have 

your whim gratified. But don’t talk of flying 

Gretchen, We are not talking of flying. 

Tintel, Because so great a man must be received with cere* 
mony. I must go and put on my robes 1 When I took office 
I spent thirty thalers on those rol^s, and from that day to this 
I’ve never had an opportunity of wearing them. 

Gretchen, And won’t you speak an address ? 

Tintd, An address? I should rather think so! Listen, 
when the Empress was expected to pass through this village 
three years since, shortly after the birth of her two sons —twins 
— I prepared a speech and had it engrossed on vellum. Well, 
the Empress changed her mind and never came, so the address 
was never used. That speech shall be spoken now ! With a 
little modification it will dn admirably. Here comes the Baron, 
attended by his steward Grumpif. Beceive him with the 
enthusiasm so great a man deserves — ^1 won’t bo a minute! 
Come along, Hans, and help me with my robes. 

[Exit into his house T!L,^foTlomd hy Hans. 

Enter Babqn and Gbumpf^, h, v, e. 

Chokub. 

We hail you — 

Regale you— 

The flagou shall not fail you I 
Amuse you, 

And booze you— 

There's nought we ean refuse you. 
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Baron, Grumpfif. 

Grumpff. My lord. 

Baron, Did you flog that postillion wiho had the audacity to 
faint on his horse ? 

Grumpff, My lord, 1 flog^ him till I couldn’t stand. 

Baron, My own Grumpff I Grumpff, I love you. You’re a 
man after my own heart. 

Grumpff, No, no, my lord, 

Baron, But I say yes. 

Grtmpff. 1 69.y<no\ 

Baron, Potz-tausend himmel Sackerment noch emmal! I 
shall say yes ! 

Grumpff, Hier sprich mann schlopTOnhausen teufelspitz, I 
say no! Because — because — your lordship hasn’t a heart to 
be after — ho, ho, ho 1 

Baron, Ho, ho, ho ! 


CourLETs. 

Baron {to Maui a). 

How de do, miss ! Who are you ? 
Who are you ? Who arc you ? 

You who smile with wicked wile, 

How de do, miss I Who arc you ? 
Glad to see you— who are you ? 

Marta, My name’s Maria, I am she 

Who shells the coy and bashful pea. 
Supplies the priest, and Syndic, too— 
Happy to do the same for you ! 

Baron {fo Gretchen). 

How de do, miss ! Who are you ? 
Who are you ? Who arc you ? 

You with waist so tightly laced. 

How de do, miss ! Who are you 
Glad to see you — who arc you ? 

0 retch. My name is Gietchen ; I’m the pride 

And boast of all the country side ; 

1 dirt all day — ^that's all I do — 
Happy to do the same with you ! 
Baron {to Theresa). 

How de do, miss ! Who are you ? 
Who are you ? Who are you ? 

You with hair so lone wd fair. 

How de do, miss ! Who are you ? 
Glad to see you — who are you? 
Therua, My name’s 'Iheresa, and 1 sell 

Grapes, and nuts, and figs as well, 
The villagers I sell them to— 

Happy to do Pie same to you I 
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liaron (to Bkktha)* 

How de 4o, miss ! Who are you ? 

Who are you ? AVho are you ? 

You whose lips the rMe eclipse— 

How do do, miss ! Who are yon ? 

Glad to see you ? Who are you ? 

Bertha. My name is Bertha, I'm the miss 
You complimented with a kiss. 

You gave me one— a good one, too— 

Happy to do the same tc^you ! • 

Enter Tintelstbin / rom Aowse, b., with addrm, 

Tintel. Welcome, my lord! Here is a small matter of an 
address, which 1 trust your lordship will condescend to hear. 
It is an address composed in honour of the expected visit of the 
Empress immediately after the birth of her little twins, but the 
Empress never came, and it’s on my hands. But it has never 
been used, my lord, and is as good as new, and if your lordship 
will make a slight allowance for the different circumstances 
under which the address is presented, 1 think you will find that 
it will answer every purpose. Ahem I (reads) Much respected 
and ever to be worshipped Madame ! ” 

Baron. Eh ? Potz-tausend aimmels Sackerment noch emmal ! 
What’s that? 

Tintel. That referred to the Empress. “ We, the Syndic of 
Schlachenschloss, dazzled by the surpassing beauty of your 
angelic countenance — overwhelmed by the extraordinary lustre 
oi those melting eyes ” 

Grumpff. That’s the Empress’s eyes. 

Baron. It applies equally to our own. Proceed. 

Tintel. It applies equally to his lordship’s. I proceed. 
** Those melting eyes, find ourselves quite unable to congratulate 
you, in fitting terms, on your happy recovery ” 

Baron, llecovery? 

Tintel. That referred to an interesting event of a certain 
kind, which had recently occurred. But perhaps your lordship 
has been ill lately ? 

Baron. Not at all — never had a day’s illness in all my 
life. 

Tintel. I’m very sorry to liear you say so, my lord, for as the 
particulaPkind of illness from which the Empress was recovering 
isn’t specified,! was in hopes that it might liave applied to you. 
But I’ll strike that out. I proceed. ** We are happy to think 
that the cares of maternity do not so monopolise your attention 

to prevent your honouring us with a visit ” 

Qrumpff. Bah! 
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Baron. That’s all right. The cares of maternity do not 
monopolise our attention— it’s quite right. Go on. 

Tintel. Exactly; in the |lmpres8*B case they did, and she 
never came. **And in the devout hope that these interesting 
little Btrangers may only he earnest of many many more 
interesting little strangers to lollow, we beg to subscribe our- 
selves, madame, your most obedient and very humble servant, 
Tintelbtein, Syndic.” I com]X)8ed that myself! 

Baron. Potz-taiisend ! but it does you credit. 

TinteL Allowing, your lordship, for the altered circumstances, 
I think 

Baron. Exactly — get out. This is a pleasant village, 
Grumpif ; 1 shall stop here a fortnight. 

Grumpff. Your lordship might do worse. 

Baron. Which is the prettiest girl in the village ? 

Grampff. This one, my lord. ^Indicating Bertha. 

Baron. Good, Grumpff! Are you the j^rettiest girl in the 
village? 

Bertha. I believe I am considered so, my lord. 

Baron. What’s your name ? 

Bertha. Bertha Pompopplesdorf, my lord. 

Ilans. At present, my lord. 

Baron. Eh? 

Hans. To-moiTow she changes it. 

Baron. Exactly — to-morrow she changes it — Syndic. 

Tintel. My lord. 

Baron. Draw up a marriage contract between Bertha Pom- 
IHDpplesdorf and Baron Otto von Schlachenstein. 

Hans. Here, I say 

Tintd. But, my lord 

Baron (in a rage). Potz-tausend himmel Sackerment noch 
emmal ! Am 1 to bo thwarted ? 

Hans. You are ! 

Baron. Potz-tausend himmel Sackerment noch emmal ! * 

Ham. She’s betrothed to me, and we’re to be married to* 
morrow. 

Baron. How blind are these })oor earthworms I They 
design, and lo, they think they have completed! Potz-tausend 
himmel Sackerment noch emmal! 

Bertha (aside). It will serve the jealous little domtey right 
to tease him for half an hour. (Aloud.) Baron, it is true that 
I am betrothed to Hans, in a sort of way— but — to be a 
baroness— 

Ham. To be a baroness!' But look at his moles! You 
couldn’t marry a man with moles like hat-pegs 1 
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EerthAi, One can but try, dear Hans* If I find 1 can't marry 
him, I will marry you yith pleasure— there! Come, Baron, and 
wo will talk it over ! 

[llepeat chyrus^ We hath youl* All exeunt L. u. E., 
excejpi Hans and the Gentleman in Black. 

Hane, That girl’s going to« throw me over! Life without 
Bertha, one long, long night ! 

Gentle, {coming forward). And life vnth Bertha? 

J/a/ 2 a. One long, long day! • • 

Gentle, You’d find one as monotonous as the other. But 
what is the matter ? 

Hans, Matter? Bertha has been and bolted bodily with a 
big, brutal, burly baron ! That’s all. [Sobbing, 

Gentle, Well? 

Urns, That’s what it is to be a baron. Bank is a fine thing ! 
as he is, I wish 1 was he ! 

Gentle, Do you inean that ? 

Hans, Of course I lueau that. 

Gentle. Good. Are you aware that I have power of trans- 
ferring the soul of one man into the body of another at will. 

Hans (terrified). No ! 

Gentle, It’s a fact, though. I can accomplish that meta- 
morphosis whenever 1 please. At the eod of the month your 
soul goes back to its proixjr body. 

Hans. And who arc you ? 

Gentle, The king of the gnomes. Country orders executed 
with promptness and desmteh. 

Hans, And if my soiu is transferred to the baron’s body, 
shall I become as wicked as the baron ? 

Gentle, That depends entirely upon youself ; you carry with 
you all your moral qualities, and, subject to them, you are a 
free agent. 

Ham, And Bertha won’t know anything about it ? 

Gentle, Certainly not. She will notice a curious change in 
the baron’s voice and manner, and that’s all. 

Hans, It will be a change for the better (Chuckles,) I agree. 
Go it. 

Go what ? 

Hans, Change me. 

GentU, Oh, but I must get the Baron’s cbnsent first. 

Hans. Why? 

GenUe, Why, if I take your soul out of your body, without 
finding room for it in the baron’s, you will be what is called 

dead.” You may have heard the term ? 

Hans, I think I have. 
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Qentle, Good — ^then you know what I mean. Ah, here he 
comes. 

i 

Enter Babon, l. u. e. 

Baron^ Potz-tausend him&el Sackerment noch emmal 1 She 
don’t care a bit for me ! She Ipves that booby after all ! She 
only did it to tease him 1 

QentU. How do you do, baron ? 

Baron. Who are you, ^ir, when you’re at home ? 

Gentle, Never niind who I am when I’m at home — you’ll find 
out all about that some day. It is enough for you that I wish 
to be known as the Gentleman in Black. Come, you have 
fallen desi)erately in love with Bertha Pompopplesdorf ; she 
flirted with you in order to excite her lover’s jealousy, and 
having done that she allowed you to see that she didn’t care a 
straw about you. You arc at this moment wishing you were 
that lover — true ? 

Baron (amazed). Quite true ! 

Gentle, I have the power of transferring your soul into his 
body for one calendar month — at the end of the month your soul 
leverts to its original tabernacle. What do you say ? Shall I 
do it? 

Barm. For one month only. 

Gentle. Only for one month. This is the thirteenth August, 
1584, on the thirteenth Septeibber your souls will revert to 
their proper bodies. 

Baron. Agreed. Go it. 

Gentle. Very good. Behold — T go it! 

Recitativk. 

Octets body, grim and droll, 

Shrine yoong Hans’s simple soul ; 

Otto’s soul, of moral shoddy, 

Occupy young Hans’s body ! 

[//e makes passes^ and flashes flre. Hans immediately 
assumes the ferocious demeanour of the Baron — the 
Baron aesumes the loutish demeanour of Hans. 
N.B. — For the sake of convenience^ Hanses hody with 
the Barones sml will he distinguished as the “ False 
Hans,'* the Barm's hody with Hans's soul as the 
Beal Hans." 

Gentle. There, it’s done ! How do you like it ? 

False Hans. Potz-tausend himmel Sackerment noch emmal I 
This is a tight fit I 

Beal Hans (chuckles as Hans did — looking in mirror). What 
an ugly brute I am ! 
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Baht Ham {indignantly). Potz-tausend ! What do you 
mean by that? You’re a devilish good-looking fellow, sir. 
Look at me ! here’s a sight 1 And I’ve got to go about like this 
for a month — and in these clothes, )to') ! Potz-tausend himmel 
Sackerment noch cmmal I \PvLlh at doth of his coal. 

Beal Ham. I say, baron, d«n’t do that — that’s my best 
doublet, and it won’t stand trifling with. By the bye, where do 
you keep yonr pocket handkerchief? Oh, I’ve got it {mes it — 
a letter drojos out of his pocket). Hfjlo ! w]pLat’s this ? {reads) 
“ Dearest Otto ” 

False Ham. Give me that letter, sir, immediately. 

Beal Ham. Oh, no — excuse me. 

False Hans. It’s from a lady, sir. Potz-tausend! 

Beal Hans. Can’t help that. {Chuckles.) You should have 
emptied your pockets before you changed. 

False Hans {feeling in pockety and producing bread and 
sausage). What’s this? 

Beal Hans. That’s my dinner — at least, your dinner. You 
have meat for dinner to-day to commemorate your betrothal. 
You’re in luck, Baron ! ^Chuckles. 

False Hans. Bread and sausage for a month! (Enter 
Bbrtha..) Potz-tausend, but she’s a lovely girl and I’ll bear 
with the inconveniences of my position for her sake ! 

Beal Hans. Bertha ! [Bum to ernhrace her. 

Bertha. Go away, you monster, I hate the sight of you. {To 
False Uaes.) Hans, I’m very sorry 1 treated you so badly, 
but it was because you were so ridiculous as to be jealous of that 
extravagant scarecrow ! As if any girl could love a monster 
with moles like hat-pegs. 

False Hans. H’m! his body isn’t so bad, Bertha, but his 
moral qualities are contemptible. 

Beal Ham. Bah ! I’m the ugliest beast on the face of the 
earth I 

False Ham. You’re not, sir ! 

Beal Hans. 1 am, sir ! 

False Ham. Look at your nose, sir. There’s a nose ! There's 
character in that nose, sir ! There’s blood in that nose, sir ! 
There’s an eye, sir ! There’s a sonnet in every look — there’s a 
leg ! Potz-tausend himmel Sackerment noch emmal ! 

Beal Ham {feding his legs). Hallo ! it’s padded. {Chuckles.) 
Here’s a lark 1 Oh, 1 say, he pads his legs ! 

False Ham. It’s all stuff I 

Bertha. Well, well, don’t quarrel.^ It’s quite enough for you, 
dear Hans {to False Haes) that I think him repulsive. I’ve 
come to beg your pardon for flirting with such a monster and to 
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toll you that 1 am ready to marry you immediately, and bo a 
good and faithful wife to the end of my days — ^thero* {Kisses 
him.) There’s an earnest of what is to come I 
Beal Hans. She never did that tome. 

False Hans. Potz-tausend himmol Sackerment noch emmal ! 
Bertha. Eh? What an extraordinary remai’k t He’s caught 
it from the Baron ! Poor fellow, he thinks to please me by 
imitating the expressions of people of rank I 
Beal Hans. Bertha, lis'i.en to me : there’s a great change, that 

you know nothing about and that I can’t explain 

Bertha. A great change ? Yes, I see there is a great change, 
but your hypocritical mildness will have no effect upon me. 

Enter Tintelstein, Mabia, Gbetoiien, Emma, Thbkesa, 

L. u. E. 

Tintel. My lord, the baroness has arrived I 
Beal Hans. Very good, it’s no affair of mine. 

Tintel. The Baroness Otto von Schlachenstein, your wife* 
Beal Hans. My wife ? he, he, ho ! 1 like that ! 

Tintel. She says you have deserted her, and she has come 
with her hve children to claim protection. 

Beal Hans. Five children I This is beyond a joke. I don’t 

object to the wife — ^but five children 

False Hans. Potz-tausend I but this is a narrow escape I 
All (to Beal Hans). Oh, you monster I 
Bertha. And he tried to kiss me, and he’s a married man ! 
Maria. With five children I 

BeeX Hans. But, listen, 1 am not the Baron Otto von 
Schlachenstein, and I never had a child in my life. 

All. Oh, oh! 

Beal Hans. I’m not, indeed ! Thafs the Baron. 

Thei'esa. That f Why that’s Hans 

Tintd. However, hero she comes. 

Enter the Baroness with five little children^ l. v, e. 

Baroness {embracing Beal Hans). Baron I Cruel, cruel, 
Baron 1 

Tintel. (aside). Here is an opportunity that may not occur 
again. Ahem! {Fulls out his address and be^nr^to read.) 
** Much respected and ever to be honoured Madame, wo, the 
Syndic of Schlachenschloss, dazzled by the surpassing beauty 
of your angelic countenance—’’ 

Barams (pushing Tintlestrin 0ut of the way). Come 

homet^tr 
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Eldest Child. Father, doar father, come home ! 

» \^They ctiTig round him. 

Beal Hans, Here, I say {to False Hans)* These are your 
children, you know * 

Baroness. Baron ! 

Beal Hans. That’s your hust)and, ma*am — take him and bo 
happy ! 

Baroness. That my husband? Oh| Otto, I never set eyes on 
the young man before I * 

False Hans. No, never! Potz-tausend himmel Sackcnuent 
nocli emmal, she never set eyes on the young man before 1 

Baroness. And yet that exclamation 1 The Baron’s favourite 
own! 

False Hans. Exclamations are common property, ma’am. 
You didn’t marry an oath, you married a man — a very good- 
looking one too. Take him and be happy. 

Beal lians. It’s all a mistake. Go away, you bold woman, 
and don’t kiss me like that. 

Baroness. Otto, come home I 

Beal Hans. I don’t know who you are, but you’re a very 
brazen person. I’m a single man, and consequently I haven’t a 
family, and 1 must beg that you will remove these young per- 
sons directly. 

Tintel. Stop a bit, here’s a chance of recording a judgment at 
last! Have you any proof that this gentleman is your 
husband ? 

Baroness. Proof? I sent him a copy of my marriage certi- 
ficate a week ago — to prove that I could get another if I 
liked. 

Beal Hans. Eh ? [ Feels in his pocket — takes out leitter. 

Baroness. And there it is ! See — ^my own handwriting — and 
hero is more of it. 

\Undoes his shirt collar^ and reads marking onhis shirty 
“ Otto, six.'' 

All. “Otto, six!” 

Tintel. It is indeed in her handwriting. Hero is a strong 
primd facie case. Let both parties appear before me to-morrow 
morning, and this matter shall be investigated ! 

Baronm. I’ll go to the archduke^ and compel ^ou to receive 
me, or forfeit your estates. You know how strict he is in his 
own conduct. 

Beal Hans. Ma’am, the stricter he is in his own conduct, the 
less is he likely to approve your quartering yourself on a single 
gentleman. You’re quite at liberty to go to the archduke — or 
any other potentate you please. 
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Concerted Piece. 

BarotmSk Monstcri do you want to leave ? 

You who swore you’d never grieve me ? 

Of your love at once bereave me— 

Oh, alack and wel\-a-day ! 

Baron* hla'am, I don’t know what your game is, 

Quito unknown to me*yonr name is— 

This dead ^t at me a shame is ! 

Naughty woman, go away ! 

Bertha, Oh, you monster unrelenting, 

Listen to her loud lamenting — 

Better bo at once consenting — 

Take her, Baron — take her, prey ! 

Grmnpff {aside to Baroness), 

Money of me try to borrow 
Till a verdict ends your sorrow 
(Which vrill happen, ma’am, to-morrow) 
in the cottage you may stay ! 

Gentle. This certificate I’m reading 

Trumpets forth your evil breeding, 

For your conduct thus unheeding 
You will surely have to pay ! 

Baroness, Monster, do you mean to l^ve me ? 

You who swore you’d never grieve me ? 

Will you take me ? 

Baron, No, I won't, ma’am. 

Baroness, Don’t forsake me ? 

Baron, No, 1 don’t, ma’am ! 

Baroness, Don’t forsake me ? 

Baron, No, 1 don't. 

("horns. Monster, monster, monster, monster! 

Hans, Baron, you’re behaving sadly ! 

She adores you, fondly, madly— 

You will disappoint her sadly' : 

Seek her in her sad array ! 

Bertha Y Now she says she means to love you, 
and >But it doesn’t seem to grieve you 
Grumpff, J Of her love she will bereave you 
Oh alack and well-a-day ! 

Baron, She’s no kind of wife of mine, 

’Tis for her (indicating Bertha) I sigh and pine. . 
Bertha. You’ve been drinking too much wine 
Such a thing to dare to say ! 

Chorns, Baron, you’re behaving badly ! 

She adores you, fondly, madly— 

You wilbdisappoint her sadly : 

Seek her in her sad array ! 

Baron. I*ve been drinking? why how dare you ! 

Bertha. Don’t be thinking I could bear you ! 

Grumpff, For a linking, piuy, prepare you ! 

Ilans. Chains arc clinking to ensnare you ! 

Gentle, Stop your winking, she most share you ! 

Baron, you’re behaving badly, etc. 

\At end qf finale^ Baronbsb rushea off frantically h, v, 2. 
< leaving Rral Hans surrounded hy children. 
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ACT IL 

Scene. — Ca&th Gates of Schlachemchloss. (The market Bovs 
and Gibls of Act 1. discovered,) Th^y are engaged in 
preparing a triumphal arch for the arrival of the Baron. 

Chouus. . 

• » 

In service, now, against our wills, 

Compelled, alas, to stop ! 

We polish panes and window sills, 

And twirl the airy mop I 
With every kind of mortal dread, 

We bear the Baron’s yoke, 

Contrast it with the life we led 
As happy market folk ! 

Enter Grcmpff, l, it. b., at the end of cAorws, cracking a Jong 
whipy and carrying a roll of calico, 

Grumpff. Now, then, this won’t do! This ain’t business, 
you know. Come, the Baron will bo here in a minnte, and the 
preparations for his welcome are not half finished. Here is the 
scroll which is to surinount the arch. It’s my own composition. 
(Unrolls scroUt “ Welcome Little Stranger,^') Come, up with it. 

[Cracks whip — they hang up scroll, 
Maria, If you please, we cau’t work if you crack your whip 
like that. 

Ommpjf, Why not V [Cra^Mug whip. 

Maria. It makes us jump. 

Grumpff, Ha ! Don’t you complain as long as you only got 
iho crack of it. 

Theresa, Why, you wouldn’t hit a woman. 

Grumpff, Wouldn’t I ? Why not ? 

Gretc^n, What, hit a woman who couldn’t hit you back 
again? 

Grumpff, Why you don’t supjwse I’d be such a fool as to hit 
anybody who cmld f 
Gretchen. Yes, I do. 

Grumpff. Then you don’t know me. No, no, the Baron 
keeps me to flog the women and children. All tho strong men 
are flogged by machinery. But don’t you abuse my whip : I’m 
very fond of my whip — I always have it about mo. 

Gretchen, You deserve to have it about you ! xVnd if you’re 
^0 fond of it, don’t give it to us. We don’t like U. 
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Qrumpff (Jiirioxis), What^s that V 
Gretchen, Nothing, I didn’t speak. 

Qrumpff. You said that 1 deserved to^have it about mo. 
Gretchen. I don’t call that speaking, I call that thinking o.jt 
loud. I 

Grumpff. Think to yourself then, or my whip will take to 
thinking out loud. And when it once begins it doesn’t leave off 
in a hurry. 

Song.—Grumpff. 

No ^iddy ihrfc is this good whip : 

If once it holds you in its grip, 

Of licklcness yon can*t complain 

It comes again, again, again ! {Cracking whip.) 

You can't forget !t~if you do, 

Be sure it wiU lememher you — 

Its warm attentions will not wane, 

'Twill come again, again, again ! {Cracking whip.) 
A heedless whip — ^it little recks 
Of beauty, figure, age or sex ; 

If once it holds yon in its rein 

It comes again, again, again ! {Cracking whip.) 

A democrat — prepared to strike ! 

The old, the sick, the weak alike ! 

AVhere once it's been, it's always fain 
To come again, again, again ! {Cracking whip.) 
[Nbwe heard without^ all come down hurriedly. 

Maria. My dears, here’s the Baron ? How do I look ? 
Gretchen. Beautiful, dear — for you ! Oh, I’m in such a state 
of mind 1 

Maria. If he touches me, 1 shall pinch him. 

Qrumpff. Now, then, welcome his lordship— Hurrah ! 

The omers {very faintly). Hurrah! 

Enter Beal Hans, l. u. e., preceded "by fotvr servants bowiiny 
and walking bcxkwards. He ca/rries two of the children in 
his arms, the others are hanging about him, (He stUl retains 
ail the outward appearance of the Babon, with the rmrmcr 
ofEkVB.) 

Grumpff. Now then, take care, he’s going to begin ! 

^All very frightened. 

Beal Hans (Joohing at the arch). Ob, how sweetly pretty ! 

E ding up child.) Look at it, Tommy, ain’t it sweetly pretty ! 
JMPFF makos a preposterous bow which frightens Beal 
s very much^ Nqw* look here, don’t you hit me, I’m the 
and you must Igi respectful. If you're rude 1 shall be 
seriously annoyedj. 
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Qrumj^. Rude? My lord, 1 was making a bow. 

Bea^ nam. Oh, I bog your pardon — but, may 1 ask who you 
are ? • 

Orumpff. Ho, ho! That’s good! Who am I? His lordship’s 
joke I Ho, ho, ho! {Aside to Servants.) He don’t often joke 
— so laugh, or you’ll catch it ! 

Servants. Ho, ho, ho ! ^ . 

Beal Hans, Look here, I don’t want to appear inquisitive, 
but I’m a* Stranger here, and I should like to know your 
name. * • 

Qrwmpff. I’ve been ten years in your lordship’s service, but 
if your lordship wishes me to mention my name, I’m delighted 
to humour your lordship’s joke. It’s Grumpff. 

Beal Hans, GrumpfT, of course. Ha, ha ! {Aside) 1 suppose 
I ought to have known that. 

Grumpff, Ha, ha I He’s been drinking. 

BeaZ Hans, It’s my amusing way, my friends. {Sees Theresa.) 
Hallo, Theresa ! Don’t you know me ? 

Theffem, No, my lord — that is, I’ve seen you 

Beal Hans, Seen me, that’s a good ’un. {Chuckles.) Why 
I’ve driven you up to market every day these twelve years. 

Therea, Driven me ? Oh, dear no I Hans drives me 
always. 

Grumpff {aside). He’s been drinking a good deal. {Aloud.) 
My lord, I’ve organised the servants of the castle. I had to 
engage villagers for the purpose, but I’ve spent a fortnight in 
drilling them into their work. They’ve done pretty well, 
but I’ve several complaints to make. This girl, Maria, burnt 
the toast last night. 

Beal Hans {going up to Maria, and taking her hand). Ah, 
Maria, I’m so glad to see you, my dear 1 1 hope they’ve made 
you pretty comfortable. 

Grumpff. I’ve ordered her seven days’ black-hole, and all her 
hair cut off! 

Beal Hans. What ! Maria ? 

Grumpff. Yes. She actually burnt the toast ! 

Beal Hans. Oh, dear me, you shouldn’t have done that, 
Grumpff. You mustn’t cut off Maria’s hair, you know. Maria 
and 1 are very old friends, and 1 couldn’t hear of such a thing. 

Grumpff* Oh, he’s mad ! quite mad 1 

Beat Hans. Any more complaints ? 

Grumpff. liotsj Theresa has dry bread and water for a 
fortnight. 

" Beal Hans. Theresa fed on dry bread! Theresa, who had 
such an appetite, too? Ho^ ho! yf]xy whiat has she done? 
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Qrumpff. Spilt the milk 1 A pint ! 

Beal Hans. Oh dear, dear, you mustn’t punish Theresa for 
spilling a pint of milk ! «* 

Not punish her? 

Beal Hans. Not on any cdnsideration. Why how hungry she 
must be ! Now look here, Grumplf, I’m sorry to trouble you, 
but you’ll oblige me very much* if you’ll be so good as to fetch 
Theresa two or three nice slices of galantine and a bottle of— 
What would you like a bottle of, Theresa? 

Theresa. Hock. ^ ' 

Beal Hans. And a bottle of hock. Will yon be so good ? 

Grumpff. Eh ? Oh, of coarse, if your lordship wishes it I 

Beal Hans. You don’t mind V 

Grumpff, Oh dear no ! not at all. 

Beal Hans. Well, trot along, GrumpfF. Mind — the best 
hock! 

Maria. Why, he’s as mild as curds and whey ! And Grumpff 
told us you were a devil ! 

Beal Hans. The devil he did ! Grumpff, did you tell these 
ladies I was a devil ? 

Ghrwnpff {aside). Ladies I {Ahmd.) Yes, my lord, I did. 
And so you are ! 

Beal Hans. Oh, Grumpff, you shouldn’t have told ’em that. 
That was very unkind of you, Grumpff. I wouldn’t have 
believed it of you, Grumpff— I wouldn’t indeed! Now, my 
dears, if you will be so good as to go into the hall, Grumpff will 
see that you have everything of the besl”, won’t you, Grumpff ? 
And if ho doesn’t, let me know, my dears, and ho shall be dis- 
charged. 

Grumpff. It’s my belief I’m fast asleep and dreaming. 
{Aloud^ My lord, 1 don’t know whether I’m asleep or awake — 
will your loidship bo good enough to pinch me? 

Beal Ham. With pleasure, Grumpff. Where would you like 
to have it ? 

Grumpff. In the calf of the leg, my lord, if you don’t 
mind 

Beal Hans. Certainly, Grumpff— here ? IFinches his leg. 

Grumpff (screaming). I’m awake I 

[Exewnt Gbuhpff and Servants laughing, l. 

Beal Ham (surrounded hy children). 'X'his is Bertie’s 
wedding day ! This morning she marries t^t feaifful baron 
who’s at this moment occupying my body ! And he’s a married 
man ! And 1 can’t prevent it I \,Bahy cries. 

Child. Papa, baby’s hungry. 

Beal Hans. I hear him, iny dear, but 1 don’t know what to 
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give him ; I aiu’t used to children, my dear — it*s very awkward. 
Do you think he would like a chop, and a glass of beer ? Would 
it like a chop, then — ^dckley wickley wee V I never did know 
anything about children. Take it away to Grumpff, my dear, 
and tell him to do all that^s necessary. (Eldest Child taht^ 
baby, and all Children go o^.) Poor little things ! It’s a 
dr^ful responsibility. Oh, Bertha, Bertha, what am I under- 
going on your account! 

> 

Enter Bertha, r. u. e. 

Bertha. My Lord 1 

Real Hans. Bertha! you here? I came away here to get 
away from you. Your lover probably awaits you. You’d better 
go to him. 

Bertha. Yes, my lord, but as you’ve engaged all my friends' 
as your servants, I’ve come to ask if you will be so kind as 
to give them a holiday this evening to enable them to be present 
at my wedding I 

Real Hans. Are you not afraid to present yourself before such 
a bloodthirsty vindictive villain as I am represented to bo ? 

Bertha. Oh, but everybody says you’ve changed so wonder- 
fully in the past fortnight, that you’re now just as mild and 
good>hearted as my poor Hans us^ to be ! 

Read Hans. Used to be ? 

Bertha. Yes. {Crying.) He’s so strange now ! He swears so 
dreadfully, and he gets tipsy every night — so tipsy ! so — so — 
tipsy! 

Real Hans. The dissipated beast ! 

Bertha. And when I won’t sit on his knee — which I won’t — 

I won't — I won’t do — he pinches me ! 

Real Hans. The brute. I’ll pay him out for this ! 

Bertha. Oh, its all my fault ; 1 was so unkind to him that it 
turned his brain. But Fm determined to make amends for ray 
wickedness, and if loving-kindness can bring him round, he’ll 
soon be all right again. 

Song .—Bertha. 

Ah, once he loved me blindly, 

All other girls above ! 

} treated him imkindly 
And sported with his love : 

I smiled on others sweetly 
And would not tell him why : 

1 broke his heart completely 
A wretched girl am I ! 

Ah, me, a w^hed girl am 1 ! 

JIV. 8 
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His head is turned with sorrow : 

He hates his dearest friends— 

I’ll marry him to-morrow, 

And tuen I’ll make amends ! 

The grief wvth which he's laden 
I’ll lighten all my life : _ ^ 

A gentle little maiden, 

A loving little wife ! 

Ah mo, ril tiy' to make amends ! 

Ah me. I’ll try to make amends ! 

[Exit Bertha, l. 

Beal Ham, Poor little girl!— And to think that all that 
devotion, under difficulties, she lavishes on that senseless brute, 
is, in reality, my property 1 It’s enough to make a fellow swear 
that he’ll stick to his own body for the rest of his life ! 

False Hans (without). Potz-tansendhimmel Sackermentnoch 
emmal ! Where’s your master V 

Entei' Grumvef, l. u. followed hy False Hans, xohom 
he is endeavouring to stop. 

Orumpff. Come, come, younzman, this won’t do. 

False Hans. Young man! jDo yon know whom you’re 
addressing, Grm iipft' ? 

Orumpff. Grumpfil lie calls me Grumpff! Here come out 
of this ! 

[Collars him — ^Eeal Hans pulls him ojf, and sends him 
spinning round the stage. False Hans has had his 
hair eut, and looks much smarter and less stupid 
than he did — Beal Hans hursts into tears at seeing 
him, and falls sobbing at table. 

False Hans. Ahem ! Now for a bold stroke. Potz-tausend, 
but I’m tired of this peasant’s life, and I can’t stand another 
fortnight of it I His confounded master wollops me when I 
don’t work, and when I do he gives me bread and sausage. So 
here goes for a good one. (Aloud.) Hans ! 

Beal Ham. Eh ? , why you’ve been and cut my hair 1 

False Hans, 1 have, 

Beal Hans. And you’ve washed my face, too I 

False Hans. I haVe. It’s my wedding-day. 

Beal Hans. That’s a very great liberty. And you’re afraid 
of catebi^ cold ? 

False Hans. No; 1 am afraid of nothing. [Weeps., 

Real Hans. Well, for a man who’s afraid of nothing, you seem 
to crx a ^od deal. ‘ 

Attribute it to remorse. 
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EeaX Ham. I will. 

Fahe Hems. 1 am a great 'seouiKlrel ! 

Real Hans. You are 

False liana. I have committed a Jearful crime. 

Beal Hans. You have— a many ! 

False Hans. One in pai*ticulajr. Hans, I liavc done you an 
irreparable injury, 

Beal Hans. I’m ([uite aware of that ; you’re going to marry 
my sweetheart. ( Weeps.} And you’re a married man ! and I 
can’t prevent it ! 

False Hans. Yes, but this is a“ greater injury still— an injury 
that dates many many years back ! Listen, and I will tell you 
all ! There is no occasion to disguise our identities wlicn we 
are alone with each other. I am Otto — you are Hans. 

Beal Hans. In one sense 1 am. 

False Hems. But — (and this is very secret) — you are not 
Hans! 

Beal Hans. In one sense I am not. 

False Hans. Bah ! I mean that you never ivere Hans — I mean 
that you were changed at birth ! 

Real Hans. Eh ? By whom ? 

False Hans. By me! 

Real Hans. By you? You shouldn’t have clone that. 

False Hans. I should not. Thai is the secret crime that is 
weighing me down — that is the misdeed that blights my present 
happiness. [ Weeps^ 

Real Hans. Will you take anything ? 

False. Hans. Nothing, I have already a weight here which 
is heavier than I can bear, and I would not add to it. I will 
tell you all ! Listen ! 

Real Hans. 1 am all ears. 

False Hans. You are ! Twenty-five years ago tlio infant son 
of Baron Budolph von Schlachenstein was put out to nurse, 
when two days oldj in the family of Hans Gopp, a simple 
peasant 

Real Hans, My father 1 

False Ham. The simple j^ieasant had a son of the same 
age 

Real Hans. Myself! 

False Hpns. The two children were fed by one common mother. 
And a commoner mother never stepped ! 

Real Hans. She was common. 

False Hans. Fotz-tausend ! don’t . interrupt me. Fraulein 
OOpp took the deepst interest in the young aristocrat, and 
bni^fdiy' neglected W. own child. > She provide ;thii baron’s 
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son with a beautiful cradle, and fed him all day long. Her own 
son occupied a clothes-basket, and lived on chop-bones and cold 
pie-crust Envy rankled in the heart l>f that poor little boy. 
The young baron occupied place at his mother’s breast — 
the young baron slept in his cr^le — the young baron had h%% 
soothing syrup at night, and )¥,a8 dodged up with Ais powder 
puff in the morning. The peasant babe slept in a clothes- 
basket, and had to take his chance of the pump for a moining’s 
wash. The peasant’s ba^be, as ho saw lavished on the young 
baron all the attentions that should have been his own, gnashed 
his toothless gums with envy, and swore to be avenged. One 
night — the babes were three weeks old, and were wonderfully 
alike— the peasant’s babe crept from his clothes-basket, quietly 
removed the sleeping baron from his sumptuous cradle, placed 
the baron’s son in the clothes-basket, and creeping into the 
baron’s cradle, covered himself up and went to sleep. The 
cheat was never discovered ! The peasant’s son was brought 
up as the young baron — the young baron as the peasant’s feon. 
1 was the peasant’s son, Hans Gopp ; you — ym were the babe 
of the Baron von Schlachenstein ! 

Beal ham. This is very complicated. Then 1, before 1 occu- 
pied your body, was really the Baron whom you represented 
yourself to be ? 

Fahe Hans. You were ! And 1, who all my life passed for 
the Baron Otto von Schlachenstein, was, it point of fact, Hims 
Gopp, the peasant ! Oh, remorse, remorse ! But it is not too 
late to atone for the injury 1 have done you I 

Beal Hans. But I think you must be mistaken, for you are 
twenty years older than I am. 

False Ham. 1 am now — but when I was three weeks old, of 
course 1 was the same ago as you were when you were three 
weeks old. 

Beal Ham (jpuzzUd). Of course, I see. 

Fake Hans. You see I am naturally quicker than you are — 
besides, I’m ashamed to say I’ve lived a very fast life. 

Beal Hans. True^; I forgot that. Then I really am a 
baron? T 

False Ham. You really are ! 

Beal Ham. And you really are a peasant? 

. False Ham. 1 really am ! 

Beal Ham. All right then — then that’s settled. 

False Ham. But 

Beal Bails, You can go. 

False Ham, Potz-tausend ! Don’t be in a hurry. We mustn’t 
neglect i^mialities. Here is a statement of the fact that yot( 
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are Baron von Schlachenslein, and I am Hans Hopp« We will 
both execute it — ^here, sign. 

Beal Hans, There you are. (Signs.) Hans Gopp. 

False Hans. And there you are. (^igns.) Otto von Schlachen* 
stein. 

Beal Hans. Good morning. • 

False Hans. Eh‘? 

Beal Hans. You can go — — 

False Hans. Oh, no; I’ve not don* with, you yet. By our 
agreement with the Gentlemen in Black, Hans Gopp has to 
occupy the Baron’s castle till the month is up, and the Baron 
has to occupy Hans’s hut, until the month is up. But you are 
the Baron under this deed. So if you please you will he good 
enough to get out of this castle without further delay. 

Beal Hans. But now, by your own showing I am the Baron’s 
soul in the Baron’s body 

False Hans. No, you are the rightful Baron’s soul in Hans 
Gopp’s body. I am Hans Gopp’s soul in the Baron’s body. 
Potz-tausend, you are very dull ! 

Beal Hans. Well, let mo see — ^this is so confusing — 

False Hans. Look here, I’ll make it plain — hero is Hans 
Gopp’s body—here is Hans Gopp’s soul— here is the Baron’s 
body — here is the Baron’s soul. Well, Hans’ body goes into 
the Baron’s soul — the Baron’s soul into Hans’ body. (Very 
rapidly). But Hans’ body turns out to be the Bai-on’s body, 
and the Baron’s scml turns out to be Hans’ soul ; so, as the 
Baron’s soul has to go into Hans’ body and Hans’ soul into the 
Baron’s body, and as the Baron turns out to be Hans and Hans 
turns out to bo the Baron, remembering that the Baron and 
Hans on the one side must be kept distinct from the Baron’s 
soul and Hans’ soul on the other, it follows that you are Hans’ 
soul in the Baron’s body — am the Baron’s soul in Hans’ body ; 
the Baron is Hans — Hans is the Baron — ^you are me — I am 
you — yours is mine — ^mine is yours — and out of this you go as 
soon as you conveniently can. 1 hope that’s clear. 

Beal Hans (jpuzzUd). Perfectly. 

False Hans. It’s as clear as day. 

Beal Ham. It’s as clear as some days— in November. 

False Hans. Very good ; then for another month — ^that is to 
say, till the thirteenth of ^ptember — you are the Baron’s soul 
in Hans’ body. 

Enter Gbntlemak vs Black, l. v* b. 

Beal Ham. My dear sir, your head’s clearer than mine— if 
you can tell me, certainly and once for 9 II, who 1 am and whose 
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body I am occupying you’ll remove a great weight of doubt 
from my mind. As long as I’m occupying this beast of a 
body 

• False Hans (angrily), It’^ a very nice body. 

Eeal Ilans, It ain’t ! 

False Hans. It is ! [^Threatemng him with dagger. 

Real Hans (frightened). Well, now I look at it again it is a 
nice body — well as long as I’m occupying, this very agreeable 
•body, it doesn’t much matter to me whether. I’m Hans or the 
Baron, so that it’s clearly understood which of the two 1 really 
am. (to Qentleman.) Here, perhaps you can tell me. 

Gentle. Oh, it has nothing to do with me— settle it among 
yourselves — only whatever you decide upon you must stick to. 

False Hans. This man is a pretender. 

Real Hans. There's no doubt that 1 am a pretender, but whom 
I’m protending to be, is entirely beyond my comprehension. 
I’ve been cbop]X)d and changed about so often in the course of 
the last week that I’ve lost the thread of the story, and I’ll be 
damned if I know who I am 1 

Gentle. By this paper you admit that you are the Baron’s 
soul occupying Hans Gopp’s body — he admits that he is Hans 
Gopp’s soul ill the Baron’s body. 

False Hans. Exactly. 

Real Hans. Very good; then that’s understood — that’s 
settled. I’m a peasant till the thirteenth September, then I 
shall be a Baron. 

False Hans (to Gentleman). Before the fortnight is up, I 
shall destroy the papr, and prove by the fact that I am twenty 
years older than he is, its utterly impossible we could have been 
changed at birth— I shall return to my rank, and he will bo 
punished as au impostor. Good joke, isn’t it? 

Gentle. Excellent. 


Enter Bertha and Grumpff, running^ l. it, b. 

Quxntbttb. ^ 

Bertha. Baron/ here is news alarming ! 

Orumpff. Comes your wife, so fair and charming ! 

Bekha. Mandate from the empress bearing I 

Qrumpff. Peremptorily declaring— ' . 

Bertha. Since in marriage you have sought hei^— . , 

You must take her and support her ' 

Baron. I’m perpetually harried ! 

If the baroness has marrie^ 

Otto, Lord of Schlachensldn.' ' 

That is no affair ofrmine ! ' ■ - 
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15ut you seem to be forgetting— 

Or the secret out you’re letting, 

You’re the Lord of Schlachenstcin ! 

What is tnis the lady plans ? 

Claim the baron, yes, and Huns ! 

This indeed appears io be 
Quite a case of bigamy 1 

EnUr the Baroness^ l. u. e. 

Baroness, Otto! I have triumphedi and ^atn yours! 

Beal Hans, Yes, but stop a ininate, I’m not what I was ! 
I’m the baron now 1 

Baroness, Exactly — 1 always said you were I Take me to 
your arms — it is the will of our illustrious Emperor. 

Beal Hans, 1 can’t ! go away 1 You don’t understand. Now 
what am I to do here V 

Gentle. You’ve admitted that you arc the Baron Otto von 
Schlachenstein — this is the Baroness — here is the Emperor’s 
decree — you can’t help yourself I She's yours. 

Beal Hans. Very good. I occupy the left wing of the 
chateau ; prepare the right wing for the baroness — and lot all 
communication between the two wings be carefully walled up ! 

Baroness. Baron! 

Enter Tintelstein and all the Villagers, l. u. e. 

Tintd, My lord, it is ray duty to road to you an alict given 
under the hand of the oini^eror — an edict of the most vital 
imi)ortance. Ahem ! (Beads.) “ Most illustrious and ever to be 
honoured madam ! ” No, that’s not it — oh, here it is. “ Pro- 
clamation ! Whereas certain irregularities have crept into the 
calendar in the course of the last 1584 years, and whereas those 
irregularities (although in themselves unimportant), constitute 
in the aggregate a considerable space of time, bo it enacted, and 
it is hereby enacted, that from this date fprward, thirteen days 
be omitted from the calendar, whereby this third day of 
September under the Old Style becomes the thirteenth day of 
September under the New Style I Given under our hand this 
thirteenth day of September, 1684. God save the Emperor I ” 
[TAe Gentleman in Blapk hums flash paper ^ omd makes 
passes. 

Gentle, Otto's body, grim and droll. 

Shrine your own unholy soul I 
Otto's soul, of moral shoddy, 

Get out of young Han’s body ! 

[Hans and Otto resume their ortgined manner. 
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Barm, Potz-tausend himmel Sackerment noch emmal ! This 
won’t do I The month isn’t up yet I 

Hans, He, he, he ! I say, Otto, ain’t* you glad to get back 
again ? 

Baron, Potz-tausend ! he' calls me Ottof l am the Baron 
Otto Ton Schlachenstein. Het^ember that when you presume 
to address me ! 

Hans, Oh, no — by your own showing, and under this deed, 1 
am the Baron. You know you changed me when we were three 
weeks old I You gnashed your toothless gums with envy, and 
swore to be avenged ; and then, overwhelmed with remorse, you 
confessed all, and restored me to my estate and dignity. 

[Chuckles, 

Baron, But we were to change for a month, and only a 
fortnight has elapsed. 

Gentle, Not for a month — it was from the thirteenth August 
to the thirteenth of September, 1584. 

Barm, Well, that is a month, isn’t it ? 

Gentle, Not in this case. Thirteen days have been omitted 
from the calendar, and your month is only a fortnight. Pm 
sorry for you, baron, but Hans takes your title and estate— -you 
take his farm. 

Barm, Potz-tausend himmel Sackerment noch emmal ! Pve 
been done! Why I haven’t anything in the world ! 

Baroness, Nothing, Baron ? Do you call me nothing ? Do 
you call this interesting family, nothing ? 

Barm, Get out — 1 don’t want you I 

^ Tintel, Oh, but this won’t do, you know I Hero is the decree 
given under the sign manual of the Emperor ; there’s no getting 
over that! She’s your wife, and you must support her. 

Baron, Potz-tausend I but this is hard I Baroness, come to 
my arms ! {To the others,) The communication need not be 
walled up. 

Berihi (to Haks). Why, Hans, how you’ve changed again! 
Why, you’re just the same as you used to be. 

Hans, Bertha, I’m a baron, now, and you shall be a baroness. 
I was changed at birth by that big, bad man, but he won’t 
change me at birth any more, if I know it 1 

Bertha, But what does it all mean ? 

Hans, Why it means that I’m mad with happiness at the 
narrow escape you’ve had of being married to that unmitigated 
villain. 

Bertha. Married, to Awn, Hans? Why such an idea never 
entered my bead 1 

JSona. Oh, Bertha, how can you stand there,, and tell such — 
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(recollecting ) — No, no— of course not — it was to me you were 
going to be married, wasn’t it? 

Bertha, Of course ! * 

Bans, And to mo you shall bcL married. Friends, I invite 
you all — except you — (to Real Hans) — to my wedding, and 
you may give us three cheers,# if you like, in honour of the 
approaching nuptials. 


Finalk. 

We will set the bells a-riu£riD£r. 
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ACT I. 

BRUNT’S STATION, NEW SOUTH WALES. ' 

Eighteen months are supposed to dapse between Acts /. and IL 


ACTS 11 . AND III. 
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A fortnight is supposed to elapse between Acts TL and Iff, 

ACT IV. 


MORNING ROOM AT MR. THURSBY»S. 

An interval of two hours between Acts TIL and TV* 
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ACT I. 

SoENK. — Brunt's Staiiony N.8»W, Home and verandah, l, 
Balisade, b., ivith gate up stage* Basket chairs, b.c. and 
L.C.. and under verandah* 

Group of Australian stockmen and cowboys discovered. The 
following song heard before the cur^in rises. As the 
Curtain rises the song finishes, 

SoNa.— C rump, and others. 

Your Saturday night comes once a week, 

And once a mouth your pay day ; 

And once a year your birthday’s here 
(And I was bom on a May-day). 

But honeymoons ’twixt women and men, 

They mostly happen but now and then ; 

So better sing, Tol the rol. 

And likewise, Tootal lay. 

Some years, may^p, mast needs go by 
Ere you are likely to enjoy 
Another wedding-day ! 

Another wedding-day ! 

Crump, Whew I Singin’s warm work ! 

Smithers. Gar’ long. *Taint work — play. Call it work, 
and who’d do it ? Not Bill Crump, 1 know I 
Blueby, That’s true. But here’s Mr. Redmayne cornin’. 
Who’ll speak to him? 

Ba^ (up stage, coming down B.C.). TU speak him. Clear a 
space, mates; gie us elber room. 

. Bmit, No, no. AVe don’t want no Jackaroo to.speak for us. 
Dick Somers ’ll speak ; he’s got lamin’. [Pusj^es Baker down B. 
Blue, Ayeuand manners, too. 

All, Aye, Dick Somers I 

Crump, Dick Somers it is. Tail off, Johnny Baker— you’re 
no good. 
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Somers (l. of Crump). All right, mates, here goes ! 

[Baker sulkily. 

Enter Arthur Redmatke and Rev. Noel Ross / rom house. 

Bedmayne (from verandkh). Good day, my men. I hear 
you wish to speak to me. 

Som. Beggin’ your imrdon, sir, but I’m the mouth of those 
hands, as the sayin’ is. 

Baker (down R.). Hanejs ain’t got mouths. 

Crump. Shut ujl. Johnny. Carry on, Dick Somers. 

Som. QDothered). I dunno’ where f was. 

Baker. You was a sayin’ you was a mouth. Oh you was. 

Som. Of all these here cowboys. To bo sure. Leastwise 
they’re arst me to convey to you their sentiments on the recent 
aspiolous occasion of your marriage with Miss Ruth. That’s 
right, mates, ain’t it ? ‘ 

Blue. Aye, that’s right ; carry on. 

Som,. WeU, I’m a doin’ my best. 

Baker. Aye, aye, it’s yow* best, I dessay. 

Som. (asidoy with an effort). It’s ’ard to ’old oneself in, but 
manners prewail. (Aloud.) Three months since you come 
here, unbeknown to us, and in that time you've won the ’and- 
somest and the best, and the truest-’arted gal in the colony* 
Well, Sir, we don’t thank you for that— we’ll wait and see how 
you treat her, fust. That’s right, ain’t it mates ? 

Blue. Ah, right enough, God bless her 1 

Som. WeVe know’d her longer than what you have Most 
of us ’as seed her grow up from a babby to a gal, and from a 
gal to a young woman, and she's alius had a kind word and a 
kind look for all of us. We’re a roughish lot, but there ain’t 
one of us as she ain’t softed. She softed me. 

Baker. Somebody has. You’re soft enough, anyhow ! 

Som. (rushing angrily at Baker. Smithers and Blueby 
catch hold of Somers’s eoaihtail, and hold him hack). Look ’ere, 
Johnny Baker. I’m a hot’un ; 1 can’t help it. I’m a ’olding of 
myself back by main force, but by thunder, next time you put 
your spade in, it’s a fair fight, so tail off I (To Rbdha.ynk.) 
Beggin’ your pardon, sir, for displayin’ a little ’eat, but 1 ain’t a 
Parliament man, and consekently, ain’t been brought up on 
interruptions. Hero’s wishin’ you both ’ealth and ’appiness, sir* 
And that’s all 1 

Bed. (on steps of verandahy. My good friends, I’m much 
touched by your kind words. That I’ve won a treasuie, I 
know, and I’ll keep her as I’d keep a treasure. I won’t, say 
what I’ll do, for nothing is easier than to do that now,, and, get 
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from it afterwards. Time will show. Three months ago my 
friend, Mr. Ralph Crampton, brought me here to Brunt’s Station, 
a poor thread-paper of* a man, deadly sick of a raging fever. 
Stephen Brunt knew nothing aboi^t me, except that I was a 
sick man, but that was enough for him, and he received mo 
with generous hospitality ; and. as my friend was obliged to 
lepe me to go to Sydney, Stephen Brunt’s daughter tended mo 
with angel hands and angel heart. So 1 fell in love with her, 
and wo were married at Hathbone, Ahree yrceks since. We 
stopped there till throe days ago, when we started on our ride 
home. And as there’s a good dinner spread for you under 
yonder gum tree, the first that gets there will get the most 
of it. 

Somers, Thankee, air, (StoeJemen going off through gate,) 
Hold hard, mates ! Manners, mates, manners ! Three cheers 
for Mr. Redmayne. He ain’t arned them yet, but ho will. 

AU, Hurray ! hurray ! hurray ! 

\^Kxmi!d crowd through gate. 
Boss (coming down and sitting. By the way, Redmayne, 
have you written to toll Lord Saxmundham that you have 
marri^ Ruth Brunt V 
Bed, (standing). Well, no— not yet. 

Boss, I think you ought to let your father know. 

Bed, I ought, no doubt, Noel Ross. ’J'he question is, when 
and how? \_C7'os8es to Ross. 

Boss, The answer is, at once, and in the plainest terms. 

Bed, Ah, you don’t know my father, He^s as poor as Job, 
and as proud as Lucifer ; and if I wrote to tell him that I, his 
eldest living son, and heir to the title, had married the daughter 
of an ex-convict, I don’t believe he’d live to read any further. 
I might cover a ream of paper with the story of how she saved 
my life, and how I fell in love with her, bit by bit, until she 
was mote to me than the life she saved. It wouldn’t do. No, 
1 must take Ruth to England with me as soon as her father is 
well again, and let her gentle voice toll its own convincing talc. 

\Orossss to R.c. 

Boss, Well, as you please, I’ve said my say, and I’ve done. 
By the way, I suppose you know that your friend Crampton is 
expected back from Sydney to-day ? {Rising* 

Bed, Yes, I’m sorry to say I do. 

Boss, Sorry ! 1 thought you w'ere close friends ? 

Red, We were — but I’ve just heard that Ralph Crampton has 
been proved to be a thorough scamp. It seems that ho has an 
unacknowledged wife somewhere, whom he ill-treated, and who 
left him. It^ rather awkward^ for he has advanced £18,000 to 
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my poor father on the security of Brantinghame Hall, and it 
won’t do to quarrel with him just now. [Seated r.c. 

Boss, Does he know of your marriage ? 

Bed. No, he doesn’t. ^ 

Bose. And is Ruth satisfira with this state of things? 

Bed. Poor child, she knows nothing of the world outside 
Brunt's Claim. It is enough for her that we love each other 
dearly, and that you have married us. 1 have told her that I 
will take her home to my father, and she is content. Ah ! you 
old bachelors don't know how far the devotion of a loving 
woman will carry her. 

Boss. Don't I ? My good friend, 1 was once the incumbent 
of a fashionable London parish. 

Bed. The deuce you were 1 Then this bush-life must be a 
change to you? 

Boss. It is ; and that’s why I adopted it. Between ourselves, 
my dear fellow, I had to leave London in a hurry. 

Bed. How was that? If it isn't a fair question, don't* 
answer it. 

Boss. Why the fact is — you’d never guess it — but, between 
ourselves, I'm desperately impressionable, and with half the 
women of my parish setting their caps at mo, I wasn't safe. 
They never left me. Presents showered down upon me. It 
literally rained carriage-rugs, altar-cloths, birthday l^oks, paper- 
knives, letter-weights, pocket-diaries, knitted waistcoats, and 
presentation inkstands. I was the repository of all their con- 
fidences. I had to devote two hours every day to deciding 
cases of female conscience of the most complicated and delicate 
description. My photographs bought up as fast as they could 
be printed ! Half-a-dozen ladies of exalted rank were carried 
out in convulsions whenever I preached ! The situation became 
serious : it was more than a highly susceptible clergyman ought 
to be called upon to bear. To make a long story short, there 
was nothing for it but flight. So, one night — - one dark 
November night — 1 fled ! I smled at once for Sydney, and here 
I am, a hard-working bush missionary, with thirty or forty 
miles to ride every day— a fine field of usefulness before me, 
and— except your wife, whom I am much obliged to you ibr 
having married — ^nothing in the shape of a handsome woman 
within a week’s march. I weathered ’em, sir ; T weathered ’em. 
It was a hard fight, but, hy Jove I 1 won it, sir. By Jove ! I 
won it, [Takes stage L, 
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EnUr IlaTH, from house, 

Ruth, Who speaks of fighting on such a day as this ? Noel 
Ross ! a clergyman ! Oh, Noel Ross ! \Qoes, 

Ross, It was a bloodless fight, dear Ruth, but a hard one, 
nevertheless. (Redmaynr comj^s down), I have been told 
that 1 am no one’s enemy but my own. Rut a man who is his 
own enemy, and in that capacity conquers himself, has achieved 
a victory of which he may be permitted, to crow a little. (^Ooes to 
steps of v&t'andali,) By the way, we were talking about you a 
minute ago. Kedmayne, my boy, tell her what we were saying. 

[Exit Ross into house, 

lied, Noel Ross was saying that I ought to tell my father of 
our marriage, my darling. 

Ruth, Yes. It seems to me that that is right. Why should 
you not do so ? 

Red, I wanted my father to see you first. 

Ruth, Ho may not like me. [Bitting, 

Red, lla! ha! 

Ruth, He is a very proud man, is he not ? 

Red, Yes ; and he will be prouder than ever when he sees the 
beautiful daughter 1 have given him. 

Ruth, I do not quite understand. I am stupid, 1 think, 
because to tell him seems to me so easy, and so simple, and so 
plain a thing to do. He is a lord, you say V 

Red, Yes, he is a lord. 

Ruth, Is he very wise and good ? 

Red, Very. Gk)od and wise in all he docs. 

Ruth, And is that why he was made a lord ? 

Red, No, It is not for their wisdom or their virtues that 
lords are made. Our family has been noble for three centuries. 

Ruth, Then I suppose, you will be lord some day. 

Red, Yes, if I survive ray father. And then you will be Lady 
Saxmundbam. 

Ruth, I ! That is strange. It does not seem in reason. 

[Rtaes. 

Red, Why not, Ruth ? 

Ruth, I have done nothing to deserve it. I am an untaught 
farmer’s girl — very foolish, I suppose, and quite ignorant of all 
that a lady should know. Lady Saxmundlmm! No, it 
certainly does not seem right. 

Red, (seated, Ruth at hie feet). My dearest child, there are 
many good and beautiful women in the British Peerage, and 
there are, 1 am sorry to say, some who are neither good nor 
beautiful. They are as other women are — ^neither better nor 

IV. T 
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worsd. But be sure of this, , my darling— that there is none 
among them who wears her coronet more gracefully than the 
goodr and pure and gentle girl mil do whom I have made my 
wife. Will you believe this ? 

JRuth, It seems atrange tnat it should be so, but 1- believe 
everything you say to me. Even now I cannot understand why 
you do not write to your father to say that you have married 
me. 

Bed. You believe me ^hen I tell you tliat it is better that 1 
should wait until be sees you. 

Bnlh (looking up at him). Yes, I believe that. You say 
BO, and therefore I believe it. I love you, and therefore I am 
content to believe. 1 am untaught, and I do not know many 
things. But be sure that I believe. [Rbdmaynb kisses her* 

Bed. And now, Buth (they rise), I have some nows for you. 
My friend, Ralph Crampton, who had to go to Sydney ten days 
after I was brouglit to your father's run, wrote a few days since 
to say that he was soon to return. 1 did not get the letter 
until I arrived to-day, and his horses are already in sight on the 
Wabba Boad. 

Buth. Mr. Crampton ! 

Bed. Yes. You don't seem pleased. 

Buth, No, I am not pleased. Is he very dear to you? 

Bed* Well, no, ho is not very dear. But why do you 
ask? 

Buth. When you first came to us — when your fever was at 
its very worst — I saw him often. 

Bed: Yes. 

Buth. During that time his bearing towards me made me 
think — that he hoped 1 should some day be to him what I am 
to you. 

Bed. Why, what do you mean, Ruth? 

Buth. He seemed strangely intetested in me; and; indeed, 
before he quitted us he gave me cause to think that it distressed 
him solely that he should have to go. At first I thought it was 
because he wished to be with you ; but from what he said, I do 
not think it was that. 

Bed. Do you mean to tell me that Ralph Crampton had the 
audacity to meke love to you? 

Buth. He said little, but— 1 am quite frank with yon, as I 
always wfll be— and 1 think he wished me to l^lieve that be 
loved me. 

i?ed. Why the mania married! 

Married ! 

Bed* Tes, secretly married, and partied from his wife! And 
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this fellow dared .to cast his eyes upon you ? Why he is a 
scoundrel indeed. 

It may he that I have misjudged him. Still 1 am 
not glad that he is coming back. There is that in him which 
makes me fear him. * 

(taking her hand). Ht^ve no fear, Ruth, while I am 
here. But say nothing to him about his marriage. I only 
heard of it by a side wind, and I suppose he would resent any 
allusion to it. Here he is — whom has ^le brought with him ? 

IQoes L. Ruth goes b. 

Ente^^ Ralph Gbampton and Mb. Paulbt, through gate.. 

Balph, Redmayne, my dear fellow, I’m overjoyed to see you 
well and hearty again. Why you have picked up,- indeed I 
And it is to this kind and good nurse that we owe it that you 
are still with us. (To Rutil) Thank you, thank you most 
heartily, my dear young lady (takes her hand), (To RBOMATiffE.) 
Why you’re as bright as a pippin 1 By the way, allow me to 
introduce my fellow traveller, Mr. Paulby. I know his name, 
and that he has business with you ; but he’s a devilish close 
fellow, and he won’t tell me more than that. 

[Ruth is up (he stage at gate, Ralph goes to her, 

Paulby. Mr. Redmayne, I am a Sydney solicitor, and 1 have 
business of the very deepest importance with you. Will you 
kindly grant mo ten minutes interview. 

Red, Business with me? You bring me no bad news about 
my father or mother ? 

Paul, No, my business has no connection with them. 

Red, Then pray be so good as to step inside. Mr. Crampton 
will excuse me, 1 know. 

[Eoseunt Redmayne and Paulby into house, 

Ralph (up stage), Mr. Crampton will do so, with all his 
heart. (Ruth crosses as if to enter house, Ralph intercepts 
her). Miss Ruth, 1 have taken it for granted, perhaps un* 
reasonably, that I may once more claim your hospitality, 

Rut^ it ia not my hospitality that you claim but my 
father’s. 

Ralph, I would not accept his hospitality, unl^s I knew that 
it was endorsed by yourself. 

Ruth, It is my duty to welcome my father’s guests. 

Balph. Well, X must make the most of your answer. ^ ^ 

RuSh, Why must you make the most of it ? I speak in plain 
and simple words. . 

Ralph, Perhaps I .expected more than a statement of duty. 
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If so, I was uiiroasonable. I finished my work in Sydney four 
days since, and, as you see, I have lost no time in returning 
here. » 

Buth. To see your friend, and to learn from his own lips 
that he is well again. That' is natural. [Grosser to Ij. 

Salph, He owes his life to ypu. 

IFutting Ms riding crop down, 

Buth, Nay, I did but tend him. Heaven was good to him, 
and he lived. ^ {Seated, 

Bedph, He’s a Iticky fellow. It is worth while travelling to 
death’s door, to be brought back by you. I would gladly — oh, 
how gladly ! — have done so myself. {Crossing to l. 

Buth. 1 do not see why you should wish to do that. You 
have been well, while he has been sick. You should be 
thankful. 

Balph, 1 would gladly be what I should be. T would gladly 
learn what I should be, from you. 

Butlu From mo! 

Ralph, Yes. I’ve passed a wild life enough, yet no worse a 
life than that of ten men out of a dozen — a heedless, reckless 
life, living for the day, and for the day only. I have thought 
lightly of women, and treated them lightly, and many of the 
women I have met deserved nothing better. But when fate 
threw me into your path, I saw in you, not what woman is, 
but what woman might be — (Ruth rises alarmed) — something 
to idolize, something to wor.ship with a sacred madness, some- 
thing that purifies by the emanation of her own purity, the 
incarnation of every psalm that has found favour in the 
Creator’s eyes I 

Buth, Oh stop — stop, I pray you 1 {Crosses to n. 

Ralph, During the fortnight that I was with you, I had but 
one thought, and that was of you. I loved you, from the 
moment our eyes met, with a love that has become a religion, 
I have knelt to you, 1 have prayed to you, night and morning. 
Night and morning! Every hour of the day and night, every 
minute, of every hour ! Oh, my God, every atom of time has 
been passed with you! Well, I am hero at last in your 
presence, and 1 hang on your answer, as a doomed man hangs on 
the hope of pity and of pardon. 

Buth, Mr. CramptonI You do not know what you are 
saying! {Sees Bedmatns who enters from hehind house, 
and rushes to him,) Oh Arthur! Arthur! Tell him — ^tell 
him ! 

[Bedmaynb seizes Ralph wlio has followed ButH. 

Buth remains in great agitation. 
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lloss and PAuiiiiY enter from behind houses and watch the ecme 
• from gate, 

lied. You mean and luiserabl^ hound! You coarse and 
cowardly scoundrel I 

Ralph, What do you mean ? » Take your damned hands off ! 
Are you all mad ? 

Red, You accursed villain! you shall have good cause to 
repent this — this insult — this outrage !» • 

Ralph, Insult ! Outrage ! I love this girl honourably, and I 
have told her so. What is there in this to justify your brutal 
insolence? It is the insolence of a coward who knows his 
strength. It is that, and no more and no less than that! 

R^, You dare to characterise the insult you have offered 
to this lady as honourable love? Why, your love is a 
blasphemy ; and the lady to whom yon have offered it is my 
wife. 

Ralph, Your wife! 

Red, Yes. Where is yours ? 

Ralph, Mine ? T don’t understand you. 

Red, Yon lie. 1 know your secret. You are married to one 
Eva Templeman. Heaven pity and help her! {To Ruth.) 
My darling, don’t tremble ; you are safe. I am with you. 

Ralph {loith suppressed fury). You have done well to make 
an enemy of me. You have done well and wisely. You fool ; 
was there no way to let me know this, but the way you have 
chosen ? Do yon know the nature of the man on whom you 
have inflicted this deadly insult? Do you know how much 
devil goes to make a <lcterminod and life-long enemy ? If not, 
you shall learn. It may be sooner ; it may be later. It may 
be to-day ; it may be to-morrow. But the reckoning will come 
— be sure of it — and it shall dog you to the grave ! 

[^Exit BaIiPH through gate, which Paulby politely opens. 

Red, There, the pest has gone, and the air is sweeter for it. 
1 beg your pardon, Mr. Ross ; but he’s a villain, and Pve told 
him so. 

Ross {up stage). So you have. I think you made your 
meaning quite clear. Don’t apologise, my dear fellow. I 
should be sorry if I had been a restraint on your movements. 

Ruth, But his threat. Ob, my beloved ; his threat ! 

Red, {putting her over to c.). Hush, my wife. You must 
not allow yourself to be frightened by such a turnip-headed 
ghost as that. If he rise, be (ure I know how to lay him. 
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good newd, Ruth though there’s a death in it. My godfather, 
James Orawshay, died in EnglaTul a few weeks ago, and has left 
me the bulk of his fortune. It is a 1}ig thing — ^nearly three 
hundred thousand, I undeij^tand — enough to make mo a rich 
man, and rich enough to enrich my poor old father. 

Bvkih. Why that is a vast fortune, is it not ? 

Ross {eoming down.) Pretty well, my dear. Nothing to 
an American oilman ; but a large fortune, indeed, to a poor 
Englishman. ^ c 

Bed, But that’s not all my nows. 1 am one of the trustees 
under the will — ^the affairs of the estate are in tlie greatest 
confusion, and, in short, we must leave for England at once. 

Bnth. At once ? Oh no, no ! 

Bed. At once, — without an. hour’s delay. Mr. Paulby 
secured a cabin for us on board the Calypso” before he 
left, and we sail in three days. A pair of fast cobs are already 
in the trap, and all that is necessary for the voyage wo can 
purchase in Sydney. 

[Ruth dazed^ turns to Paulby, enquiringly. 

Paul, (coming down). I am sorry to say Mrs. Redmayne, 
that, having regard to the enormous interest at stake, and the 
confusion in which Sir James Grawsbay’s affairs were left, it is 
absolutely necessary that your husband should return to England 
forthwith. 

Buth. But my father! I cannot leave my father! He is 
very sick and like to die ! . Oh, Arthur, you Avill not take me 
from my father ! 

Bed. 1 know it is hard to have to leave him in his critical 
condition; still, means can, no doubt be found whereby he 
could be nursed during your absence.; 

Buth (after a pause). No. I cannob leave my father to be 
tended by strangers. He is sick unto death, and I am every- 
thing that he has. 

[PAUiiBY goes to Ruth and attempts to console her. 

Boss. Redmayne, she’s right. There is no knowing how'long 
you may be detained in England, and her duty is with her 
father. ^ ' 

Buik. Yes, my duty is with my father ; that is plain. My 
duty is with my father. 

Bed. Then, my love — ^my darling love, be comforted. It is a 
bitter 'parting to both of us, but the interests at stake are 
enormous, and at any sacrifice I must go. As soon as . your 
Rubber caio^be.left^ ^u will follow me; Noel .Ross and Mr. 
Pa^ulbyi will see to thaWand who knows but that 'hi a fefa’ 
monthft wo aholl be in-Enjojland together. (Awt/efoRow.)' Ross 
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Here is lay will, made in ButH’s favour, and some. other papers, 
which you will read and act upon. {Qra&ping Boss’s hmd^ 
Gh)od-bye, old fellow. KJIvma to the end cf Aet^ And now, 
my beloved child {fuming to Burn and putting her to I 4 . 0 ,) 




until we meet again. {Embrace^ her. Both is weeping hitterfy 
through the*e lines. He makes as if to go — pauses^^emlraces her 
again,) Mr. Paulby, I am ready ! {^Backsfrom her, 

Buth, {About to faint,) Arthur! Arthur! 

[Bkdhatne catches her in his arms as she falls fainting 
on the stage. 


ACT II. 

Interior of Brantinghame Hall, Large oak writing table 
Settee b.c. ; Snuill table l.c. a little higher up stage than the 
settee ; Chair b. of Table ; Large doorway 0 . ; Doors n. and 
L., at first entrances; Fireplace and overmantel; Oak 
sfyiircase leading to gallery over centre door ; a ** cabinet 
photograph of Arthur Redmayne stands on table, 

Lobd Saxmunoham discovered^ seated on settee. Lady Sax- 
MUXDHAM at table, Pabfit standing B. of writing table^ 
dealing with various legal documents, 

{Eighteen montiks have elapsed,) 

Lord Sax, Now Mr. Par fit, I am but an indifTereut man of 
business, and my lady finds even greater difficulty than 1 do in 
grasping legal technicalities. Will you be so obliging as to 
recapitulate, in the simplest terms, the present state of affairs ? 

Far. My lord, matters stands thus ; Eighteen months since, 
your lamented son, Mr. Arthur Bedmayne, sailed froin Sydney, 
Southampton, in the steamship Calypso.” No nows of 
the ship oame to hand until twelve months ago, when a 
bottle was washed on shore, near Point do Qalle, containing 
a slip of paper, on which was written in the captain’s hand, 
the words: “ Steamship ‘ Calypso ’—Lat., 8.15 N. ; long., 89. 
12 E. Ship sinking — ^no hope, God help us all.” Yoiu^ lord- 
ship, as heir-at-law to your son, is entitled to the estate demised 
to him by his godfather, the late Sir James Crawshay, and 
valued at £850^000. 

Lord Sax, {imptUimtly). Yes, yes, we know all that ; but the 
procieedifigs that have been taken to support my claim— 
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Bar. Application has been made to the Judge of tbu 
Probate Division for letters of administration as to the per- 
sonalty, supported by your affidavit — {turning over the 
documents referred to) to which is annexed a letter from 
the deceased, written on fcoard the “Calypso” — proof that 
she is seventeen months overdjie — proof that the document 
enclosed in the bottle is in the captain’s handwriting — 
proof of the absence of other tidings, save the date when 
she was last seen — proof that the underwriters have paid 
on the policies, as ‘for a total loss. Also by an affidavit of the 
ship’s agent, upon the general facts of the case. The applica- 
tion comes on ^r hearing to-day. It is practically unopposed, 
and if the Court is pleased to accept this very strong presump- 
tive evidence, there is no doubt but that your lordship will bo 
placed in immediate possession of this most valuable estate — 

[Going. 

Lady Sax. Then at auy moment we may expect to hear that 
judgment has been given V 

Par. (up stage). At any moment. My partner, who is in 
Court, will at once wire the Court’s judgment to you and to 
your friend, Mr. Thursby, as one of the executors under the 
will. [Exit Paufit. 

Ld. Sax. Janet, this state of suspense is terrible. With ample 
prosperity, and utter ruin staked on the chance of a judge’s 
caprice, it is difficult, indeed, to preserve an appearance of 
composure. 

Lady Sax. (rising). My dear, you must not allow yourself to 
be agitated. Suppose the worst — suppose that the Court is 
not satisfied with the evidence of our dear son’s death — so con- 
clusive, alas, to all but lawyers! We shall, at least, be no 
poorer than wc hove been for many years past. 

Ld. Sax. True, but what a struggle it has been I Branting- 
hame mortgaged to the very tree-tops — ^rents reduced every- 
where, and the reduced rents unpaid — creditors pressing on all 
hands, and Alaric just on the point of leaving Eton! 

Lady Saxi. Has not the last year’s interest on Mr. Crampton’s 
mortgage been paid ? 

Ld. ^x. No ; and if the case is decided against us, heaven 
only knows how it is to be raised 1 [Rising. 

Lady Sax. But Mr. Crampton will surely not press you for 
payment ? 

Ld. Sax. I am not disposed to place myself under an obligation 
to Mr. Crompton. As you know, the divorce proceedings, 
though they resulted in his favour, exhibited him in a most 
discreditable light. I ^vould make a laTge sacrifice, my dear 
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Janet, to be enabled to shake off the man’s hold on Branting< 
hamoHall. [Exit Lord Si^xMUNDHAM. 

Lady Sax. 'J'he situation is indeed terrible; and yet how 
light these troubles seem, com|}ared with the bereavement that 
is to place us beyond the reach oi trouble ! Heaven knows I 
would face very beggary to have my poor boy with us again. 

Enter Alarig from gallery. 

Alar. Mother, I want to talk to ^ou on a very important 
matter. 

Lady Sax. Indeed, Alaric? Then come down and tell mo 
all about it. [Alaric comes down. 

Alar. Why, mother, you’ve been crying. And I am so 
chock-full of hiippiness. I’m awfully sorry I’m so happy. 

hy her. 

Ijody Sax. (seated). Come, my darling boy, tell me all about it. 

Alar. A — you are awfully fond of mo, are you not ? 

Lady Sax. Very fond, ray dear boy. You are the only son 
that is left to me now. 

Alar. And anything that concerns my happiness, naturally 
concerns yours too, doesn’t it ? 

Lady Sax. Most assuredly. 

Alar. Well, then (rising and calling to Mabel, who appears 
in the gallery at the hack of the stage), come down Mabel, and 
don’t bo a goose. Come down you little muff, and get it over. 

[J/e runs up the stairs and brings Mabel down. She 
stands on his l. 

Lady Sax. Oh, Mabel is concerned in this, is she ? 

Alar. Well, yes — indirectly. The fact is, Mabel and I want 
to be married. 

Lady Sax. Married ? That’s rather sudden, is it not ? 

Alar. Oh, no — it’s been going on for ever so many years 
about ten, 1 think— hasn’t it, Mabel? 

Mah. Eleven, Alaric, 1 was six when you began to — to pay 
me attention. 

Alar. And I was seven; yes, eleven years. Marriage is 
much too serious a thiug to hurry over, you know. What I 
say is, that however attractive a man may think a girl to be, 
when he first sees her — and when I first saw Mabel 1 thought 
her the most attractive girl I had ever met — it is impossible to 
feel sure that she has those solid and sympathetic qualities, 
without which mere beauty is a delusion and a snare. So 
Mabel and I have been studying each other for eleven years, 
and— well, we think we wer? made for each other. 
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Lady Sofc. But don’t you think thaty at your age, you are 
rather young to marry ? 

Mah. Ob, but wo don’t think of marrying yet, for a long 
time. Lady Saxmundham. ■ * 

Alar. Oh no — ^not for some months. No fellow with my 
serious responsibilities ought to marry until^^well, until be has 
left Eton. It wouldn’t be gocfl form, you know. Besides, a 
fellow would get so chaffed. 

Lady Sax. 1 certainly think a young gentleman should not 
marry while he is at school. 

Alar. Mother, dear— now you are laughing at us. 

{Crosses to r. 

Lady Sam. (rising and standing between them). No, my 
dear children, I love you both too tenderly to say or to do any- 
thing, intentionally, that would make you unhappy. I want 
you, Alaric, to be a good and true man ; scrupulously honour- 
able in all things, and, above all things, in chivalrous regard to 
all women. & strong and earnest in this, and you will be 
strong and earnest in all good things ; and so I do not laugh 
at any love that is true and honest and straightforward. But a 
long time hiust elapse before such a topic can be seriously 
entertained ; and in the meantime, you must content yourself 
with remembering that your father and T love you both very 
dearly, and that if you have a g(X)d and honourable wish at 
heart, we are not likely to stand in the way of its fulfilment. 
Now that must satisfy you (crossing to r. c.) — so let me hear 
no more about it, you foolish children, for a long — a very long 
time to come. {Exit Lady Saxmundham. 

Alar, (on sofa). Now, isn’t that a trump of a mother ? And 
mind, I didn’t chose her — her being my mother is a pure bit of 
luck. 

"Mah (seated on stool at his l.). I am sure of that, dear. But 
what do you think Lord Saxmundham will say ? 

Alar. Oh, I’ve no fear on that score. It is true that my 
father’s political principles are entirely opposed to ray own ;.but 
then, you know, I’ve given a great deal more atlentibn to 
politics thim ho has. ' 

Mob. I’m sure you have, dear. 

Alar. Yes. You know, one’s father may be a very fine 
fellow, even though his political views are still in their infEmoy, 
Yoiir own father, Mr. Thursby, is one of the finest gentlemen 
in England, yet', he bas the misfortune to hold political 
opinions that sxe still more ridiculously at variance with my own. 

E6er papa! Fm afraid he’s a terrible— what is the 
Word? ' ‘ 
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Alar. Tory, Mabel. 

Mah, A terrible Tory ! And be ought to be, and would be, 
if he knew as much about it as you and 1 do«-«--a Badical, 
isn’t it ? . 

Alar. A Radical. You know, I’ve explained to yon what a 
Radical is, haven’t'!? ; 

Mab, Oh, yes* (Rim.) A Radical is one who — ^he’s a person 
who holds that — ^he’s one who thinks that he’s everybody — 
well, youre‘9, Radical, you know. » 

Alar. Yes, but that is not sufficiently dednlte* Now listen 
to me. A Radical is one who — who considers that — all men — 
and all women — are, in a Way — ^that is to say, in a certain 
qualified sense — more or less — and generally more than less — a 
— a — well, Tm a Radical, you know. 

Mah. (seated on stool). How clever you are, dear, and what 
a statesman you will make, some day ! 

Alar. Yes. You know, radically speaking, everyone’s -equal. 

Mah. Equal to what, dear ? 

Alar. Oh, equal to what’s wanted of him. Tories are not 
equal to what’s wanted of them. There you have the dis- 
tinction in a nutshell And all property ought to belong to 
everybody or nearly everybody — equally. And there oughn’t 
to be any Bishops, or rich men — or scarcely any~-or anybody 
(or, at all events, very few) better or wiser than anybody else. 

Mah. I see. But why are you so much better and wiser than 
anybody else ? That’s what /can’t understand. 

Alar. It’s the fault of the detestable system under which we 
groan, my dear Mabel. (Rises and crosses to l.) You see, the 
system required that I should go to Eton. That’s how I came 
to be so much more intelligent than I have any right to be. 

Mah. What a shame ! Bat, when everybody is a Radical, 
will tliey all be as good and wise as you, or will you be as foolish 
and bad as they— or, if not, how will you manage it ? 

Alar. Well, you see, I expect we shall meet half-way. 

Mah. That’ll be a terrible come down for you. 

Alar. Yob. I’m not quite sure how that will be. (Orossidg to 
R. 0 .) I’m going to think that out. It’s a large question. 

Mah. Then, of course,' there will be no Peers ? 

Alar, (surprised at the question). Oh^ yes, there’ll' be Peers ! . 

Mah. You are quite sure of that? 

Alar. Oh, quite. But they will be Radical Peers, you know, 
so it will bo all right. 

Mah. 1 see. And tb^ wont Irnve any. more money than 
anybody else? / 

Afar. WeU» they mtisf have a* good deal 6f money, or they 
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couldn’t do the good that's expected of them. Oh, yes, a Poor 
ought to ha^e a lot of money. 

Mob, But no social influence? * 

Alar, Oh, yes, he’ll have ^ lot of social influence — but only 
for good. He’ll set an example, you know — that’s what li^U 
do. Come, let's have a “knock-up,” {Taking up tennis hat 
from settee,) Pm afraid you dorA quite understand Radical 
principles, Mabel. 

Mah, I don’t thijjk I dear, but a few more lessons from 
you will make it as clear as day. Ob, Alaric ! 

Alar, What? 

Mab, What a statesman you will make some day ! 

{^Exeunt Mabel and Alabtc. 

Enter Servant, showing in Mb. Thuhsbv. 

Thars, Tell his Lordship I must see him at once. Oh, here 
he is. 

Enter Lord Saxhukdham. Exit Servant, 

Ld. Sax, (anxiously), Thursby ! Any news ? 

Thurs, News ! 1 should think so ! My dear Saxmundham, 
I bring you the very best of all good news, and T congratulate 
you with all my heart I 

Jjd, Sa>x, Then the decision has been given ? 

Thurs, To be sure it has ; and a very first-class decision it 
is. The Judge of the Probate Division deserves a peerage, and 
he shall have it, if he’ll wait till I’m Prime Minister. Ha 1 ha ! 

Ld, Sax, (anxiously). There’s no possibility of doubt, 
Thursby? 

Thurs, Doubt ? Not a bit of it, (Lord Saxmuedham sits 
on sofa,) Look at that, (Hands telegram to Lord Saxmundham.) 
Why, it’s done, finished, settled, wiped off the slate. It’s done, 
my boy ; done ! 

Ld, ^x. And can no one dispute it V 

Thurs, No. Stop! Yes; /can! As trustee under the will. 
And if you don’t play leap-frog for very joy over every arm- 
chair in 'the house, Fll enter proceedings against you at once. 
Come ; here’s a little one to begin with (indicating chair). Over 
you go ! Ha ! ha ! astride on chair, which stood at table, 

Ld, Sax, And am 1 to understand that 1 can touch the 
personalty at once ? 

Thurs, To be sure you can! Stuff your pockets with the 
personalty 1 * roll in the personalty 1 swim in the personalty I 
feed the pigs with the personalty 1 Ha! ha! By George, I envy 
you. I’d willingly pass the next ten years in poverty to enjoy 
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the delightful Bensatiou of having come into a large fortune 
^vithout having done anything at all to earn it. But I had the 
misfortune to ho born wch, and consequently never know what 
it was to enjoy money. Melancholy case, mine. {Rising and 
replacing chair.) Ha ! ha ! {Suddenly.) I say, Saxmundham ! 
Sec those two young i)eoplc, there ? {Looking off. 

Ld, 8a%, {rising). Mabel anh Alaric ? 

Thurs. Yes, Mabel and Alaric. ThoyVe got their arms round 
each others waists ! ^ 

Ld. Sax. Bless my heart, so they have. * 

Thnrs. Ha ! Nice, prudent, careful, considerate young gentle- 
man, Alaric ! By George, sir, he’s proposed to my girl ! Proposed 
to her ! Wants to marry her I And she says, “ Yes, my buck, 
and as soon as you please 1 ”• 

I A Sax. {rather shocked). Bless me, did Mabel say that '? 
Thurs. Something very like it. She barely out of the nursery, 
and he liable to be birched at Eton, any day ! Birched, sir ! 
Eiincy a married man who cjin’t sit down at his own fireside for- 
the best of all }X)ssiblc reason, while his wife duns him for 
money to buy haby-liilen for the doll ! But there are no boys 
and girls nowadays. The race died out with the dodo I 

{Exit Thursby. 


Entei' Servant with card. 

Ser. A gentleman is in the library who wishes to speak with 
your lordship. 

Ld. Sax. (reading card), llalpli Crarnpton! Returned to 
England at last. 1 suppose he waited for his divorce, the 
scamp! {To Servant.) Show him in at once. It will be a 
relief to square accounts with him, and have done with him 
for ever. 


Enter Ralph Crampton. 

Ld. Sax. Mr. Crampton, your visit is unexpected. 

Ralph. Naturally. I have been travelling for three years, and 
I only returned to England two days since. 

Ld. Sax. Mr. Crampton, if I am rightly informed, you were 
with my poor son shortly before he left Sydney. You have, of 
course, heard the terrible news. 

Ralph. I have hoard that the ship in which he sailed was 
lost with all hands. Lord Saxmundham, let us be quite frank 
with one another. Your son and 1 parted in hot anger. He 
passed a gross and cowardly insult on me, and his insult was 
based on a letter which he stated that he received from you. 
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Ld. Sax, It is true, sir, that 1 wrote to him to the e£fect that 
you had an acknowledged wife whom you had greatly maltreated. 

JRcdph, My lord, I am a man who dees not readily forgive. 
Your son’s infamous treatment of mo, and the cause of that 
treatment have placed it cfUt of the question that friendly 
relations can continue to exist between us. 

Ld, Sax. I am disposed to agree with you sir. 1 have a 
pardonable faith in my dead son’s action8,^and if, as you say, 
he addressed you in terms of obloquy, it was no doubt for a 
sufficient cause. That obloquy, sir, whatever it was, 1 cordially 
endorse ! 

Ralph. As your lordship pleases. Under these circumstances 
you will proj^bly prefer that our business relations should 
terminate at once. 

Ld. Sax. (seated on sofa). You refer, of course, to the money 
you advanced me on the security of Brantinghame HalL As 
you say, sir, 1 greatly prefer that all relations between us, of 
whatever kind, should terminate forthwith. 

Ralph, You are entitled to three months’ notice of foreclosure, 
but no more. 

Ld. Sax. ' (fmgrily). 1 wish for no notice, sir, — desire to 
have done with you at once. I desire that our account may 
be closed forthwith. The principal and arrears of interest shall 
be mid to you within a week. 

Ralph (much surprised). Within a week I Am I to take 
that as dennite ? 

Ld. Sax. You are to take that as definite. The money shall 
be placed to your account on Thursday next. Are you satisfied ? 

Ralph. Yes. That is, of course, sufficient. (Aside.) Where 
is the money to come from, 1 wonder I He’s as poor as a rat ! 

Lord Sax. (rising.) You will pardon me if I put an immediate 
end to this interview. My son is dead, sir, and you think 
yourself justified in, cmning to his sorrowing father with an 
attack upon his memory. It might have been done more 
delicately — you understai^ me, sir — mora delicately. 

Kalph is about to reply when Ma 9BL enters. 

Mob. 1 ^id not know that you were engaged. 

Ld. Sax. (up stage.) Don’t go, Mabel, my dear : don’t go t 

IRdtt/ng her head^ 

RdJtph (with m.ejfarti at self-controT). Good morning, my 
lord. : . lExit. 

Mo^. Has ef^ything hap^hed to distress you? 

dJttemj^ Ho Bpeish ' Sfb, my" 
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dear, no. Mr. Orampton^ who left as you entered, has wounded 
me a little* But it will , pass — ^it will pass, ^y nothing to 
Lady Saxmundham. If have some good news for her, my dear, 
and 1 wish her to hear notliing but,, good news to-day. 

[Exit Lord Saxmundham. 

Mab, What has that man been saying to him, I wonder! 
It seems to me that everyone is destined to be miserable to- 
day except Alaric and me f [Orosscs to i;. 0 . 

Enter Butii. She is dressed as a widow. 

Ruth, I ask your pardon. I wish to see Lord Saxmundham 
or Mr. Thursby. I called at Mr. Thursby’s house, and 1 was 
told that he was here. 

Mab, Lord Saxmundham has just left the room, and Mr.^ 
Thursby, my father, has gone home. I — 1 am sorry to see 
that you have some great grief. 

Ruth, Forgive me. I have, indeed, a great sorrow, and it is 
fit that I should weep when I am here, for 1 am the widow of 
Lord Saxmundham’s dead son. 

Mab, The widow of Mr. Kedmayne ! I did not know that he 
was married. 

Ruth, 1 was wed to him three short weeks before he left 
Australia. 1 ask you to pardon my tears. It is natural tha^ 
1 should bo much moved, for I loved him with all the love thar 
my heart could hold, and I am in his old home and he is dead. 

on sofa, 

Mab, {advancing to her,") Poor lady ! If there be words that 
can console such grief as yours, try and believe that I have 
spoken them. They are in my heart, but I do not know how 
to uttf r them. I have known so little of sorrow. 

Ruth, May Heaven spare you such sorrow as mine ! 

Mab, Shall I tell Lord Saxmundham that you are here ? 

Ruth, Yes, for he was my darling’s father. But my darling 
wrote to me before he left, commending me to Mr. Thursby, 
who would tell me what to do, if perchance he should never 
reach England. 

Mah, My father wilh I am sure, do all he can to serve one 
who was dear to his very dear friend. {Going m Buth rises,) 
May I— may I kise you ? 

Ruth, I thank you. {Kisses her. Exit Mabhu). At latt 
I stand in the house that was my darling’s home— 4he home la 
which he was bom, and in which he^ grew to noble manhood ! 
It is strange to know that ey^ comer-^verv nook in’ ihis old 
hottsei io strange to me, waS'known, sp olosely known to him, 
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my dearly loved 1 {8w%foTtrait (^Arthur BEDitaVNK on tahU^ 
and kneels to it) Ob, my darling, dead and in heaven ! My 
darling, dead and in heaven ! * 


Enter Lord Saxmundham, HrTn recovers herself ^ and rises, 

Ld, Sax. Madam, I hear that you would speak with Mr* 
Thiirsby, May I ask whom I have the honour of addressing ? 

Ruth (much moved). Are you Lord Saxmundham ? 

Ld. Sax. I am. 

Ruth. I have come from far away to see you. 1 am Ruth, 
the daughter of Stephen Brunt, of Brunt’s Claim, near 
Sydney. 

Ld. Sax. I recollect the name. Surely it was from a place 
BO caUed that my poor dead son’s last letter was dated? 

Ruth. Yes. The station then belonged to my father, but 
he is dead, and it is now my own. 

Ld. Sax. (taking her hand). Pray tell me anything you may 
have to say to me. My poor son was inexpressibly dear to 
me, and all that relates to him must interest me deeply. 
(He motions to her to he seated. She sits at table.) Was it not 
at your house that he fell ill ? 

Ruth. His friend, Ralph Crampton, brought him to us, very 
sick with fever. (Lord Saxmundham sits.) We gave him 
shelter, and 1 tended him for many weeks, for he was sorely 
stricken, and like to die. But he was not to die then, and 
when the fever left him, he told mo that he loved me, and bade 
me become his wife. And as he was very dear to me, 1 said 
“ Yes,” and so my love married me, and we were happy beyond 
all telling ! 

Ld. Sax. (much agitated). You were married to my sou 1 

Ruth. Even so. 

Ld. Sax. But I knew nothing of this I 

Ruth. Eg.. It was my wish that he should write and ^ tell 
you, but he said ** No,” for you were an old man, and a proud 
man, and I am but a convict’s daughter. (Lord Saxmundaah 
overcome.) He said tbiat if he wrote to tell you this, you would 
never paraon him. 1. do not know why, but so he spake; and 
all that he said was good and wise in my eyes, and 1 did not 
gainsay him. Moreover, 1 was his wife, and a wife obeys. 
He told me that he would take me to England, and that 
then vou would see me, and you would know that 1 was not 
a wicked woman — and that 1 had saved your son’s life; and 
that when you knew this, you would take me to your heart and 
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call ma “ daughter ’’—not the loss because my father ^as a 
convict. (Zom Saxmundham much agitated.) And in truth 
his sin was of long a^ ; and in his old age ho was penitent, 
and he died as a good man shouldi^nd 1 grieved for him ad for 
the best of all fathers, for so, in truth, he was to me ! 

Ld^ Sax. (aside). Arthur married ! And to the daughter of 
such a man I 

ButL One day he heard tliat one had died, and left him 
great wealth. ^ it was needful that h^ should return to 
England, and that at once. So my lovo kissed me, and 
departed, and I never saw him more. But his hist kiss is 
still where he placed it, and his last look is still in my eyes ; 
and I felt his heart beat as he took me unto him, and it is still 
beating against mine, and his hand is always in my hand — for 
1 loved him dearly, dearly, dearly — and he is dead ! 

Zd. Sax, God help me, if this be true, for it is ruin, 
indeed ! 

Buth. I waited for tidings of him, but no tidings came. 
Week after week went by, and month after month, until 
nearly a year had passed away. Then came the news: his 
ship was wrecked, and all had perished I So it was to be. 
I bowed my head, and wept bitterly — for many days I wept 
bitterly; and the rough men on the farm said, *’Let her 
bide, for he was brave and good, and they loved one 
another, and it is good for her that she should weep.” 
And the rough men had tears in their eyes as they spake, 
and their voices failed them as they bade God bless me. And 
my heart ached with it.s very fulness ; it had more love in it 
than it could bear, and there was none to give it to ; so 1 said; 

He had a father whom he dearly loved, and a fond mother who 
prayed every night for him, and a brother who looked up to 
him. 1 will take my lovo to them, and 1 will lay it at their feet, 
and when they know how dearly I loved the dead son who was 
so dear to them, they will not find it in their hearts to turn my 
love away.” And 1 have come over many miles of stormy sea 
(rising), and 1 have brought my love with me, and 1 am here to 
ask you if you will have it, for my heart is full of it, and he was 
very dear to me, and he is dead. 

Ld. Sax. (rising). 1 will not disguise from you that the 
news you have brought me amazes and distresses me beyond 
measure. If your tale be true 

Buth (in astonishment). If my tale be true? Wherefore 
should it not be true ? 

Ld. Sax. You are no doubt provided with proofs ? 

Buth. Yes; for Noel Ross bade pie bring them with 

lY. V 
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me. Hero is my marriage certificate, and here is my darling’s 
ivill, witnessed by Mr. Paulby and Noel Ross, who married us. 

Id, Sax, (^reeding the document), ^‘1 hereby devise and 
bequeath unto my dear wifj, Ruth Redmayne, all my real and 
personal estate, whatever and wheresoever, for her absolute use 
and benefit.” I see no reason to doubt your word. {Returning 
the documents^ It may well be as you have said. But 1 need 
not tell you that to such a marriage I should never have con- 
sented. You musj; be aware that to ask me to take to my 
heart, as my daughter, the daughter of a man in your father’s 
unhappy position — pardon me if I sj^eak plainly — is not reason- 
able. No, not reasonable. [Leans against mantelpiece, 

Ruth, I know little of such matters, it was roy poor dead 
father who sinned ; it was not 1. J liavo heard that you are a 
great lord. I do not know what that means, for 1 have lived at 
Brunt’s Station all my life, and at Brunt’s Station all men arc 
alike. 1 know little, save that 1 loved your son ; that he is very 
dear to me ; and that he is dead. That is all. 

Ld, Sax, The news that you bring me is of graver import 
than you seem to imagine, in the full belief that my poor son 
died unmarried, I claimed his estate ; and the claim has been 
allowed. But it is clear to me that the wealth I thought was 
mine, is yours ; and I have no claim to it. i 

Ruth, But tills may not be ! I know nothing of this I 1 am 
not hero for money ! I am your son’s widow, and my heart 
yearns to you ; and that is why I am here. For you are his 
father, ^d 1 would be a daughter unto you, and all that 1 have 
is yours ; and I pray you take it, for you are his father, and ho 
is dead. 

Ld, Sax, (faking heft' hand). You speak kindly and gene- 
rously; but you do not understand these matters. It is 
impossible that sucli a thing could be. Pray do not speak of 
this again. You are kind and good, I am sure, and you would 
not willingly give me pain. You would do well to go to my 
solicitor at once, and 1 will instruct him to afford you every 
possible facility to .enable you to establish your claim to my 
son’s estate, ijeave me, madam, 1 pray— I would be alone. 

[Ruth pauses ; kisses his hand ; walks slowly out. Lord 
Saxmukdhah hirst into tears as the Act drop 
fallsk 
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ACT IJI. 

Scene. — Bame, The tahle should he hrought down level 
with the settee B.c.,/(f>r this Jet 

Lobd Saxmundham enters with Mii Parfit. 

Ld. Sax, (seated). The surrender of the estate, Mr. Parfit, 
can he made at once. 

Par, (seated). This very day. The mortgagee, Mr. Cramp- 
ton, attended, as agreed at the Rolls, made the usual affidavit, 
and applied for and obtained a final order of foreclosure. That 
order is the title deed shutting out your lordship’s equity to 
redeem. 

Ld, Sax. But the surrender — how is that to bo effected ? 

Par, That must be done, of course, by a deed under seal. 
As you are anxious to conclude this matter to-day, I will 
endorse a short deed on the mortgage, which your lordship and 
Mr. Crampton will execute. 

Ld, Sax, That is all you have to say ? 

Par, As your legal adviser, that is all 1 have to say. But I 
think 1 am more than a legal adviser. I believe 1 am entitled 
to look upon myself as a friend. 

Ld. Sax. Most certainly, a friend. 

Par. Thank you. Then speaking as a friend — as a very true 
and devoted friend — let me implore you to consider whether 
you are acting reasonably in not making an effort to preserve 
this old property ? When Mr. Crampton is made acquainted 
with the circumstances, he will surely give time. Moreover, 
there are a dozen of your friends who would gladly afford you 
every facility. Even I myself, or my partner 

Ld. Sax. Mr. Parfit, 1 will not hear you on this subject. 
Brantinghame is mortgaged to the Very crows’ nests. An 
appeal to Ar. Crampton’s consideration is absolutely out of the 
question : and if 1 were to borrow money to stave off the evil 
day, I 'should be staving it off — that is all — and that with 
money for which I can offer no adequate security. 1 have said 
eUcAlgh. ' 

Par. But the old place, in which nine generations of Sax- 
mundhams have been bom, and have lived, and died f ' 

Ld. Sax. Mr. Parfit, I protest that these considerations 
should not be submitted to me. These are points that I have 
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no right to coiisidor. Let mo hear no more of thia, I pray. 
Nay, air, I insist. 

Par. As your lordship pleases. Yonr lordship has made me 
feel that I have outstripped my duty. [^Rising to go. 

Ld. Sax. No, Fariit, n6, foy dear old friend {Taking IParfiVu 
Juind.) Pardon me, if I spoke harshly, but I — I am much 
upset. I am an old man, and not strong — ^no, not strong. So 
you will pardon me, I know, and you will believe that all 
[ would have said is, I am resolved, and that I must not 
be gainsaid. 1 wOuld have said this gently, Pardt, hut — I am 
unstrung. 

Par. Pray say no more. It must be— that is certain ; Mr. 
Crampton is due in ten minutes. 1 will get the papers together 
without delay. lExit Pabfit, 

Ld. Sax. (at fireplace). Yes, it must be. Oh, my old home, 
my old home ! 


Enter Lady Saxmondhah. 

Lady Sax. Has Mr. Parfit gone ? 

M. Sax. {seated). Yes, Janet, Mr. Parfit has gone. 

Lady Sax. He can give us no hope ? 

Ld. Sax. There is no room for hope. With hope we have 
done. Janet, the old Hall in which three centuries of Red- 
maynes have lived and died, must go ! 

Lady Sax. {quietly). Then I will make the necessary pre- 
parations. 

Ld. Sax. We shall be poor, Janet. 

Lady Sax. That will matter but little, Saxmundham. We 
must live quietly. 

Ld. Sax. Yery poor, Janet. 

Ledy Sax. Well, we must live very quietly, my dear. That 
is all. 

Ld. Sax. Janet, we are ruined 1 IBreake down. 

Lady Sax. (going to him and sitting on his l.)« My husband! 
My love of fifty years ago 1 My love, my cherished love of to- 
day ! Come, m brave. There is such a thing as ruin, but take 
heart, my dear, it hks not come to us yet. 

Ld. Sax. Why, Janet, my girl, we have nothing left 1 

Lady Sax. Nay, we have much, for we have each other. 

Ld. Sax. Yes, it is true. I ask your pardon. We have 
much^ for we have ^ch other. 

Lady Sax. In this half century, we have seen many changes^ 
Children have been bom to usi they have grown to manh^, 
ao4 they have died in the very flower of their lives. Friends 
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have fallen around us as leaves in autumn. Our fortunes, that 
rose with the dawn of life have set with its setting sun. But, 
throughout our changing fate, our love of long ago has been 
true to us — it has never quitted even for one brief hour. 
Let us thank God for this true and staunch friend, for through- 
out it has been our most precieus possession, and we have it 
still. 

Ld, My own dear lady ! 

Lddij Sax, In pain, sorrow and fickuess, in the birth- 
chamber, in the death-cliambcr, have we not turned to one 
another for comfort, and have we ever turned in vain ? 

Ld, Sax, No, no! Never! Never! {They rise.) As we 
were to one another in the sweet old days of courtship, when 
life was bright, and hope was young and strong, so are we now 
in the evening of our days — so shall we be, till the long night- 
comes. For I am as I have ever been, your ladyships most 
devoted and most faithful lover ! 

[Kisses her hand with old-fashioned courtesy. 

Enter Alaric. 

Alar, Father, I hear that you want to speak to me. 

Ld, Sax, Alaric, my dear boy, I have just broken some 
grievous news to your dear mother, and she has borne it 
superbly. It will affect you seriously, my boy. Boar it as she 
has done 

Alar, Why, what has happened ? 

Ld. Sax. My dear child, a fortnight ago you told your 
mother of your attachment to the daughter of my old friend 
Thursby. Mabel will bo rich — very rich, and I had gooil 
reason to believe that your own fortune would, in some 
measure, balance hors. But that is so no longer. 1 am a 
penniless old man, and you will have to make your own way. 
To do this, it will be necessary that you go to India for some 
years. Under these circumstances, it is your duty, my dear 
fellow, to absolve Mabel from her promise. [Goes up. 

Alar. Absolve Mabel from her promise ! 

[Crosses to Ijady Saxmunduam. 

Lady S. {on sofa). Oh, my poor boy ! 

Ld, Sax. {coming down). For a time. You will have little, 
very little to live upon, and no son of mine would ever lay him- 
self open to the suspicion of being a fortune-hunter. So you 
will give me your promise not to take advantage of the re^rd 
that the child has for you, but to explain to her, frankly 
honourably, the position in which yon are placed* 
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Aim. I will tell her, of course ; but am I never to see her 
again? Oh, mother I [2\imtn^ fo Lady SAitMUNDUAH. 

Lady Sax, (rising). It is, perhaps, better, my child, that you 
should not see her for a while. But, if 1 know, my boy, that is 
a matter that we can surely leave to his sense of duty. 

Aim. But Mabel would never give me up because I am poor 1 

Ld, Sax. My son, Mabel is a child. In two or three years 
she will be a woman, but at present she is a child. She is rich 
— you are penniless. To' a son of mine, I need say no more. 
Come, Janet. lExit Lord Saxmundham. 

Alar, Oh mother, mother I 

Lady Sax. (crossing to L. o.). It is hard to bear, my poor 
boy^ but your father is right. Come, come, be brave, and tell 
the little maid gently and tenderly, as a brave man should. 
She will not love you the loss, take my word for it. 

lExit Lady Saxmundham. 

Alar. It’s awfully bard. I suppose it’s all right, but if I 
can’t see it myself, how can I expect to make it clear to her V 
Here she comes. Now fur it ! It will be awfully difficult I 

E7iter Maukl. 

Mah, Alaric, I’ve great nows for you. I’m to play in the 
Brantwlch tournament — the best of three seats, the winning 
side to play each other single. Why, how grave you look ! 

Alar. Mabel— 'Miss Thursby 

Mab. (amused). Miss Thursby! 

Alar. It is my duty to break to you a piece of distressing 
news. My father has lost all his money. 

Mah, What a pity ! Papa has several sovereigns in his 
purse — ^he’s with Mrs. Redmayne in the library — I’ll go and tell 
him. lOoi?ig, 

Ala7\ No, don’t do that. He has lost more than Mr. 
Thursby is in the habit of carrying in bis pocket. He has lost 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds ! 

Pli dear ! [Drops into chair. 

Alar. When I did myself the honour to proj^se for your 
hand 

Mab. Alaric ! Are you mad ? 

Alar. WeU, when I told you how awfully I loved you, I 
believed 1 was rich. I am now quite poor, and my father tells 
me that it is my duty to release you from your promise. 

Medf. But 1 don’t want to bo released I I wouldn’t be re- 
leased for the world 1 And as if you were doing me a favour, 
too|^ . , [fawning to n, c. 
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Akifr. Miss Thursby, I am doing you a justice. I must go to 
India for some years, and IVe promised my father that, in the 
meantime, I will abstain from communicating with you, except 
on the footing of a mere acquaintance. For, as he says very 
truly, you are not old enough to jiiige for yourself. 

Mdh, {turning to Alabic). That's very rude of him. Surely 
seventeen is the very prime of life ! 

Alar, {bowing gravely). It would certainly seem so. 

Mah. Then we are to be Mr. Redm^ne and Miss Thursby, I 
suppose, in future. * 

Alar. Yes ; I believe that is what happens when an engage- 
ment is broken of. {Tahee her hand mechanically.) I fcg 
your pardon. {Beleam it.) Force of habit. 

Mah {seated). Then, Mr. Redmayne, I* am greatly concerned 
to hear of your serious loss. 

Alar. Miss Thursby, accept my sincere thanks for your 
sympathetic condolence. [Ala mo sits on sofa. 

Mah. f presume that the loss of your fortune will not mate- 
rially affect your political principles, Mr. Redmayne ? 

Alar. No, Miss Thursby. Nothing has happened to shako 
my conviction that property should be equally divided. In fact, 
1 am more of that opinion than ever. May I trust that separa- 
tion from your political preceptor will not endanger the stability 
of your own convictions ? 

Mah. {rising^ enthusiastically). No; I shall always be an 
out-and-out Radical, in memory of the dear old days of poetry 
and sentiment ! It is a Radical that I am, isn't it, Ric ? 

\(jrossing to Alabic. 

Alar, Yes, Mab. Oh, 1 forgot. 

Mah. So did 1 ! 

Alar, Accept, 1 beg, my sincere apologies. Miss Thursby. 

\Biscs. 

Mah. Mr. Redmayne, wo were both in fault. So you are 
going away for two years ? 

Alar, Yes, two or three years ! 

Mah. {sighing). It's a long time to be separated from you, 
dear Mr. Redmayne! 1 8upx)ose I may say, “dear Mr. 
Redmayne?” 

Alar. Well, I don’t know. It’s rather strong, isn’t it, to 
a meroacquaintance ? 

Mah. Why, 1 should say that at the beginning of a letter 
to a mere acquaintance ! 

Alar. True, so you would. It’s a very good test. I think 

de^ir Mr. Redmayne,” may be conceded. 

Mob. Bear, dear Mr. Redmayne ! [Sighing. 
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Alar. Dear, dear Mies Thureby I \_Sigking. 

MaK Then I suppose I may say that I am yours faithfully ? 
Because that is what 1 should say at the end of a letter to a 
mere acquaintance. 

Alar. True: you would say, yours truly/’ or “yours 
faithfully.” 1 think “ yours faithfully ” may be conceded. 

Mah. Then I am yours, ftic — ^yours — ^yours — ^faithfully — 
oh, how faithfully ! Always, always faithfully ! So faithfully ! 
So faithfully ! ^ ^ in his arms. 

Alar. And I airi' yours — ^yoursl Mab — so truly, oh, so truly ! 
Ever, ever, most truly yours ! 

l^Emhrace. Mabel then withdraws herself demurdy; 
goes toimrds door stops^ turns and looks at Alakig 
— they are about to rush into each other'^s arms, 
but they suddenly check themselves. 

Mah. Good morning, Mr. Redmayne I 

Alar. Good morning, Miss Thursby ! (^Exit Mabel.) How 
true it is a fellow never knows what he can do till he tricKS. 
If anyone had told me, an hour ago, that 1 could have schooled 
myself to address Mabel upon a footing of the coldest and 
most ceremonious formality, I should have cmcstioned his 
sanity ! [Exit Alabic. 

Enter Ralph Ohampton and Mr. Parfit. 

Par. If you will take a seat, Mr. Crampton, his lordship will 
be with you directly. 

Ealph {seated). Good. I suppose 1 may take it Mr. 
Parfit, that Lord Saxmundham is much distressed at losing 
Brantinghame ? 

Par. He is greatly, terribly distressed, Mr. Crampton, 
though he bears it with wonderful composure. 

Ealph. Ha! Mr. Parfit, I’m afraid you think me a very 
hard-hearted and vindictive creditor. 

Par. Sir, it is not for me to comment on your action in this 
matter. His lordship admits that you are well within your 
rights. 

Eatph. So 1 most undoubtedly amJ Now, Mr. Parfit, I 
mean to astonish you. Eighteen months ago, Arthur Bed- 
mayne, acting uponii^ormation supplied by Lord Saxmundham, 
inflicted an outrage upon me that might well have constituted 
me the life-long enemy of both. But I am not the altogether 
remorseless man you take me to be, and time has, in some sort, 
dulled the edge of my resentment. I have had the satisfaction 
of showing Lord Saxmundham that 1 have him oomplqtely 
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and absolutely at my mercy. That mercy I am disposed to 
extend. 

Par, Mr. Cramptoif, I find it difficult to express my sense 
of your generosity. . 

Bailph. It is not necessary. 1 have no desire to pose as 
a good angel, for 1 assure you l»am nothing of the kind. 

Par. If you will allow me, I will toll him the good news 
without delay. [Going. 

EcUph (rising). No, I wish to tell him myself. Oblige me by 
saying no more than that I am here, and that 1 wish to speak 
to him. 

Par, As you please, sir. Be sure that I will lose no time. 

[Exit Parpit. 

Ealph (seated on so/a). Yes, Saxmundham, the account 
may be said to be clos^ between us. 1 have set my heel upon 
your neck, and to such a man as you, that is punishment 
enough. It is well for you that I am rich. It is even better 
for you that I am disposed to remember that my quarrel is not 
so much with you, as with your dead son. 

[During this speech Ruth crosses the gallery from h. to R., 
and comes down the stairs h. 

Jluth. Ralph Crampton ! You here ? 

Ralph (rising much agitated). Mrs. Redmayne ! This is 
a strange meeting : I did not know that you were in 
England. 

[Ruth pauses for a moment, then moves to leave the room. 

Ralph (up stage). Mrs. Redmayne — pray hear me ! 

Ruth (d^wn stage). I have no wish to hear you. I think of 
you with terror ajid shame. Let rao pass you. 

Ralph. Mrs. Redmayne, go if you will; but you have 
greatly misjudged me. It is perhaps no fault of your own 
that you have done so, for I have been cruelly misrepresented to 
you. 

Ruth. There is no need to say this. I judge you from my 
own knowledge of your wicked nature. 

Ralph. Of that nature you know nothing. I loved you deeply, 
and with an unspeakable devotion. It may be that I had no 
right to tell you this, but I was carried beyond myself. I was 
helpless, and, like a madman, I spoke madly. That love has 
domina^ me ever since. It has haunted me as a nightmare — 
it has wrecked my peace of mind. Tell me to leave you, and I 
will do so ; but, in common mercy, tell me in gentle words. 

Ruth. It is enough that you, who had a wife, dared to speak 
of love to me. I care to know no more. [Crosses to b. 

Rdlph. Yes, I had a wife— an unworthy wife, who left me. 
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Her mlBCouduct was a shame to me, and 1 hid my shame away. 
When I spoke to you, I had already taken steps to break the 
chain that bound me to her. I spoke ^ith the certainty that 
in a few weeks I should be free. I have proofs of the truth of 
my words — you cannot refuse to hear them ! 

Ruilu 1 refuse utterly. It ^concerns me not to know. I 
think of you as one to be shunned, and as one would shun a 
sin. I am set against you. 

BcUph. (with suppresed fury). It is well. I am answered — 
fully and finally an8were<l. You do not know what you have 
done. I will toll you. I hold Lord Saxmundham’s welfare in 
the hollow of my hand. It is in my power to ruin him — your 
dead husband’s father — by a stroke of the j^en. You under- 
stand mo? It is in my power to crush the light out of his life, 
and send him, a miserable pauper, to his grave. I came here 
to-day with some sort of pity in my heart for the broken old 
man — with the germ of that which, under fostering circum- 
stances, would have developed into mercy. But such an insult 
— such an atrocious insult — as you have placed upon me, it is 
not within -man’s nature to endure. There is no room within 
me for mercy ; so with mercy I have done, [IVrws away to l.o. 

lluth. Mr. Crampton . 

Ralph, It is useless to appeal. You have spoken words that 
cannot be withdrawn. 

Ruth, Mr. Crampton, I am not a woman who withdraws her 
words, I speak plainly, and my words toll you what is in my 
heart. Still, it may be that you will not do this thing. You 
are my enemy, for the words that I have spoken. That is 
natural. But to strike at me through a helpless old man, who 
is dear to me — to stifle the mercy that had begun to plead for 
him, because I, who am nothing to him, have angered you, is 
the act of a coward ; and it may well be, Ralph Crampton, that 
you are not a coward. [Exit Ruth. 

Ralph, A curse on the ill -fortune that caused you to cross 
my path at such an hour! You count on my love? Yes, I 
love you, but take heed, Ruth Redinayno, for there is a love 
that is more like hate than hate itself I 

Enter Lobd Saxmundham and Mr. Parfit. 

Ld, Rax, Sir, I have come to hear what you have to say to 
me. Mr. Parfit is my solicitor, and I prefer that what takes 
place between us should take place in his presence. 

[Parfit eits at table. 

\Midph, Lord Saxmundham, I have little to say that it will 
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please you to hoar. 1 am here, as arranged, to take over your 
equity of redemption. 

P«r. (n8tw<7») Mr. Brampton ! Sir ! 

Ld> Sax. (seated). Hush, I prav. (2b IIalpii.) Sir you will 
understand that when I undertook that the mortgage debt and 
interest should be paid into Qpurt at a given day, I believed 
myself to be a man of wejilth and substance. I — 1 have since 
been undeceived. 1 am advised that the surrender must be 
under seal, and Mr. Parfit is prepared«to endorse such a deed on 
the mortgage. 

Par. Mr. Crampton ! — nay, my lord, 1 will speak ! Sir, you 
have most cruelly misled mo as to the object of your visit. 
You told me that you came to inform his lordship that you 
were disposed to be merciful 

Ld. S(ajo. (f)€remptQirily). Mr. Parfit, I insist that you will 
not speak of mercy in relation to myself! On pain of my 
displeasure, sir ! It is not a word that I am accustomed to 
introduce into my dealings with my creditors. The money is 
due, and 1 cannot pay it. That is all. Mr. Parfit, you will bo 
so obliging as to prepare the surrender without delay. 

Enter Kuth and Mft. Thursby, hurriedly. 

Thurs. One moment, Saxmundham 

Ruth. Stay, Lord Saxmundham, I must speak to you. 

Ld, Sax. This is an unaccountable interruption. Thursby, 
wliat does it mean V 

Thurs. It means, Saxmundham, that this lyoor groat-hearted 
lady has just learnt that you are in grave trouble, and she 
insisted upon coming to you at once. I am ashamed to say 
that 1 did my best to prevent her, but, thank Heaven, 
ineffectually ! 

Buth. Yes, you must listen to me. I came to England to 
bo a daughter to a bereaved father — not to take an old man’s 
inheritance from him. If you will not take the wealth that 
was your son’s you cannot at least, prevent my imying this 
man his claim. 

Ld. Sax. Madame, I thank you, but it is impossible for mo 
to entertain such a proposal. 

Thurs. {standing behind Lord Saxmumdham). Now, Sax- 
mundham, don’t be Quixotic. There will bo no obligation on 
either side. Reduced to its elements, Mrs. Redmayne, who is 
one of the shrewdest women of business I ever met, invests 
£18,000 at per cent, on unimpeachable security I Capital 
woman of business, Mrs. Redmayne 
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Bal^h, 1 may state at ouco that I decline to treat with this 
lady. The transaction to which she refers is one with which 
she has no concern. Lord Saxmundhanv understands me ? 

Ld, Sax, I understand you. sir. I am ready. 

Tfiurs, {cft^osaing to KalpiI). Mr. Crampton, confound you ; 
this is sheer vindictiveness. Sa^mundham, you ought to know 
the truth. Eighteen months ago, that scoundrel pestered this 
poor lady with disgraceful attentions. You did, sir I you know 
you did ! She repelled hem with the scorn he deserved. You 
did, ma’am you know you did ! — and your son thrashed him 
for his audacity. He did, sir ! you know he did ! This is the 
scoundrers revenge. Baulk him, my dear Saxmundham — baulk 
him, and society will owe you a debt of gratitude ! 

[Crossing to Ld. Saxmundham. 

Ld, Sax, Thursby, I am here to discharge an obligation — 
not to contract one. Be so good as to spare me any further 
discussion. Mr. Parfit, is the endorsement ready ? 

[Tuursbv retires up with Ld. Saxmundham. 

Par, {writing at table). In one moment, my lord. 

Euth, (seg^ted). Oh, is there no way ? Is there no way ? 

Ealph, {aside to Buth, standiTig on her l., behind table). 
Yes, there is one way, and only one by which this old man may 
bo spared. Mrs. B^mayne, there is yet time, but the time is 
brief. Give me the love for which I have so long waited, and 
even at this eleventh hour, I stay my hand. For heaven’s sake, 
think before you decide finally and for ever ! 

Euth, (aside to Halpii). And will nothing else content you ? 

Ealph, Nothing. 

Euth, Then Gc^ help me ; there is, as you say, but one way, 
and only one. Ralph Crampton, when you lie upon your 
deathbed, you will remember that you have driven me to 
this ! 

Ealph, Buth, boar with me. I swear to you that you shall 
never repent having taken this step. 

Euth, I trust not. I do not know ; but I trust not. Yet 
it is terrible. Oh ! the shame of it ! The bitter, bitter shame 
of it I 

Par, (to Lobd Saxmundham, who has returned the dM to 
Parfit). Now, my lord, be good enough to sign here, if you 
please. 

Ld, Sax, Good [about to sign, 

Ealph, Stop! Thid lady has something to say that it is 
important you should hear. 
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Lady SaXMCNWham and hears what follows, 

Kat«ph aomes do'ion l. of l. c. table, 

Ruth, It is true. Lord Saxm^ndham, a fortnight since you 
reproached me with having allowed your son to marry roe^T, 
a convict’s daughter; an outcalt ; a thifig to be thought of with 
a shudder, if thought of at alJ. It is a blot upon your honour 
that your son should have stooped to this. It would have been 
better, would it not, that he had sinned in imy way, rather than 
in this ? Bo of good cheer, Lord Saxmundham ; your son did 
not act as shamefully as you believe. I told you 1 was his 
wife. I lied I {All start; Ralph says “What!”) I lied, 
Ralph Crampton ! I was no wife of his ! I was no wife of 
his ! 

Lord S, Madam ! 

Thurs, Great heaven ! 

Ralph, Ruth, are you mad ? 

Par, But the certificate — the will ! 

Lady S, Oh for shame ! for shame ! 

[Lady Saxmundham comes down to Lord SaxmdndiiaM. 

Ruth, Aye, for shame, and for shame I Why, Lady Sax- 
mundbara, what would you have? Would you not have me 
make the best of my poor bargain ? With such a chance of 
placing myself well with the world, would you have me neglect , 
that chance, and leave the poor lie untold ? (Ruth advances a 
step towards Lady Saxmundham, who shrinks from her,) But 
there is something of good in us all — even in such poor lost 
souls as I ! When I, in ray unblushing hardihood, claimed to 
be your son’s wife, 1 did not know that by so doing 1 
was robbing you of your inheritance. Keep your own, my 
lord, keep your own, and leave me to my legacy of untold' 
shame ! 

[Ruth rushes from the room. Lord Saxmundham down 
sto/gey Ralph falls into seat and covers his face with 
his hands. 


QUICK ACT DROP. 
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ACT IV. • 

ScKNE — Morning Room at Mr. Thursby’s. Small writing tahU 
R., Bofa^ c., doorway with ^hriitfi'e in fiat R.C., doors B. and 
L., garden seen through ouy window L.c. Mr. Thuiisby 
discovered writing oj table b. Flowers^ work tables, 
about the room,*' He rings as curtain rises, 

Enter Parker, a butler, 

Thurs, Parker, Mrs. Hcdmayne is leaving us unexpectedly 
to-day. Tell Watts to have the brougham here in time to 
catch the 4.25 for London. 

Far, Very good, Sir. {Exit Parker. 

Thurs, Pleasant piece of business to have to ask one’s guest 
to go ! By George, I’d sooner have lost my right arm than that 
this should have happened I If over there lived a woman to 
whose integrity I could have sworn affidavits without number, 
that woman is the very woman who has turned out to be one 
of the most bare-faced impostors of ancient or modern history ! 
And to think that my Mabel has been on terms of the closest 
affection with her for the last fortnight! But that woman’s 
face w'ould deceive an Old Bailey solicitor! (crosses to l.c.). 
Here she comes. Now for it ! 

Enter Ruth. 

Ruth (up stag^* Mr. Thursby, will you let me speak to 
you? 

Thurs, Madam, I — I do not know how to deal with you. 
I am shocked, ama/ed beyond measure, by the disclosures you 
have made. There is something else which, as Mabel’s father, 
1 ought to say to you ; but, confound it, I can’t say it ! « If 
you’ve any sympathy with the particularly awkward position 
in which I find myself, you’ll say it for me. {Crosses to b. 

Ruth. You would say that it is not fitting that such a 
woman as 1 should remain in your house. You have an inno- 
cent daughter, and I am not fit to be with her. That is just. 
I will be a burden to you no longer. [Sits on sofa, 

Thurs. Can’t you think of anything to say that would make 
one forgive you? Haven’t you such a thing about you as an 
excuse that one could hang on to? Hang it, ma’am, have you 
no invention ? 
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Bixih, I have nothing to add to what I have already said. 

Thur%. (^ruefully). Well ma’am, then I suppose I’ve no right 
to oppose your intention to go. I dare say I ought to be glad 
to get rid of you. But Fvo grown to be very fond of you, 
ma’am — very fond indeed— and — ^slid you’ve behaved abomin- 
ably — and — and — {Enter Mabel). Now, Mabel, my good gjrl, 
why do you invariably omS in at highly inconvenient 
moments ? 

Mai). Papa, I’m very sorry. I did ^ot know you were busy. 

• [Going. 

Butli {down). Mr. Thursby, I want very much to speak to 
Mabel, {Aside to Thursby.) 1 pray that you will not refuse me 
this. It is for the last time. I — 1 will do her no harm. 

Thurs. Well, I don’t know. I oughtn’t to, you know. But 
there — ^there’s a hat-fall of good in you, I verily believe — and 
its for the last time, poor soul. {Crosses to n.) Poor soul I Poor 
soul I [Exit Thursby r. 

Mah. Mrs. Redmayne, what has distressed you ? Why have 
you been weeping? 

Buth {on sofa.) Why have I been weeping, my dear ? Why, 
I bring you good news, and when we bring good news to those 
we love, our hearts swell, and you see that is why I weep. 

Mah {sitting on hei^ R.) You bring good news to me ? 

Buth. Yes, great nows. I have just left Lord Saxmundham, 
He was mistaken in believing that ruin had come upon him. 
He is rich and happy, and it should not be needful that Alaric. 
should leave you, and so a burden will be lifted from your own 
heart, and your fother will be glad when he sees that his little 
daughter’s eyes are bright again ! 

Mah. Alaric will not go away from me I Oh, Mrs, Redmayne, 
you have done this 1 [Kneeling on Ruth’s b. 

Buth. Yes. Do not ask me more. I have done this. 

Mah. If there is any virtue in the prayers of two broken- 
hearted lovers, whom stern necessity has placed upon a footing 
of mere acquaintanceship, they are yours from the bottom of 
our hearts I [Kisses her. 

Buth, And now, my child, I am going to make you sorry, 
A great trouble has befallen me, and it is needful that I return 
at once to Australia. 

Mah. Oh, Mrs. Retlmayne, are you saying good-bye ” to me ? 

Buth. I have something more to say than good-bye.” I 
may never see you again, and I ask you to promise me, if ever 
you hear ill of me, not to believe it, but to believe that there is 
something kept back — something which, if it were known, 
would clear me of all blame, it will gladden me to .know. 
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when t am far away, that there is one little heart in England 
into which my memory may creep for shelter, when the pitiless 
storm breaks upon it. 

Mob. Oh, I promise I I promise ! never, never, never will I 
believe any one who says anything against you ! Oh, Mrs. 
liedmayne, tell them what it is, and look at them with those 
brave, steadfast, truthful eyes, and they will believe ! 

Ruth. It would be useless, Mabel. {JUiRing.') And now, 
good-bye, my dear I Ob,.my dear, good-bye ! 

[Eml^aces her — then turns towards the door — stopSy 
turns— they rush into each other'^s arms. Then exit 
Ruth. 


Enter Thurbby. 

Thurs, (to Mahely who is sobbing on the sofa), Mabel, my girl ! 
Come, come, you mustn’t cry like this ! 

Mcb. Oh, she’s going — going from me, never to return ! 

iSobs, 

Thurs, Well, yes, she certainly is going— that is to say — oh, 
yes, she’s going. 

Mah. But why is she going, and why don’t you stop her ? 

Thurs. Why, she’s going because she — well, she has an 
appointment with her solicitor in Australia — and she’s got some 
shopping to do in Sydney. 

Mah. {rising), I don’t believe a word of it. There’s some 
wicked plot to send her away. (Thubsby interrupts her with 
attempts to explain,) But I’ll 6nd out what it is, if I die for it, 
you great, big, cruel, hard-hearted papa ! [Exit Mabel. 

Thurs, Now, why will women do things that can’t be 
explained to youn^ girls? A woman ought always to argue 
thus : ^‘Can what Tm going to do bo explained to young girls ? 
No, it cannot. Then, dash my wig, if I do it ! ” 


Enter Parkeb. 

, Par, (anmmncing), Mr. Parfit, 

Enter Paefit. Exit Parker. 

Thurs, Hallo, Parfit ! Well, here’s a pretty kettle of fish ! 
Par, Yes, Mr. Thursby ; it oertainly is extremely serious. 

on sofa, 

Thurs, There’s a thundering lot of good in that woman, you 
know! 

r Par, Yes j I daresay thete is. There’s good in all of us, if we 
only knew it; But 1 suppose it is Unnecessary to remind you 
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that by uttering a forged will,* to say nothing of the other 
documents, she has brought herself within the pale of the 
law? 

Thurs, Well, wliat tnon? You don’t expect mo to ])rosocute 
her, I suppose ? i 

Par. As you please, Mr. Thursby. But it’s my duty to 
remind you, as one of the trustees under the will which this 
forgery was intended to set aside, that if you don’t prosecute 
her, you will be compounding a felony^ 

Thurs, Felony, be hanged ! It’s a famiiy matter, entirely 
between ourselves. How is it to get about ? to ii,c. 

Par. You forget Mr. Crampton. He is her declared and 
relentless enemy. If he should }^rsist in prosecuting this 
unhappy woman, what would you do ? 

27mrs. My dear Parfit, what an absurd question. Break 
every bone in his body, of course ! The thing’s obvious. 

Par. (rising). Well, Mr. ’I’hursby, I’ve no wish to see this 
lx)or lady punished ; but it was my duty to advise you, and I’ve 
done it. 

Thurs, It was as you say, ray dear Parfit, your duty to advice 
me, and it was equally my duty to pitch your advice to the 
devil. Very good ; you’ve done your duty, and I’ve done mine. 
It’s a pleasant refiection. Let’s shake hands on it. 

Kai^ph Cbampton has entered during this speech. 

Ralph (down l.o.). Mr. Thursby, I must ask you to hear me 
on this matter. 

Thurs. Mr. Crampton, I prefer to have nothing to say to 
you. 

Ralph. Very likely, but you must and shall hear me 1 

Thurs. (with suppressed rogre). Mr. Crampton! sir! 1 can 
guess the abominable motive which has prompted you to 
present yourself here. Antici^ting this interview, I have 
taken the precaution, as a magistrate, to bind myself over to 
keep the peace towards all her Majosty’>6 subjects for the space 
of three calender months. That will give you a good start, sir ! 
I advise you to make the most of it. 

Ralph. Mr. Thursby, I have something of graver import to 
deal with than any terms of reproach you can frame. 1 have, 
been witness, this afternoon, to an act of heroic devotion on 
the part of a most pure and blameless lady. It has moved me 
as 1 am not wont to be moved; the more so because my 
indefensible conduct is the cause of the inestimable sacrifice she 
has made. 
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Buth has entered unobserved. 

Thurs. Why, what do you mean, sir ? 

Ralph. That Mrs. Redmayne, in denying her marriage, has 
uttered the noblest falsehocd that ever fell from the lips of 
woman. 1 know Mr. Noel Boss, and I had it from his own lips, 
after Arthur Bedmayne's departure, that he had solemnised this 
marriage; 

Thurs. (fuming to Buth). Madam, is this true ? 

Bixth {up ^age). ‘ It is' ‘true. [Thubsby grasps her hand. 

Ralph. It is impossible for me to approach Lord &xmundham 
on the subject, so 1 have brought my repentance to yon, in the 
belief that you will be willing to turn it to this blameless lady^s 
advantage. 1 beg you most earnestly, in the name of common 
justice, to communicate with Mr. Noel Boss, that my statement 
may be corroborated. 

Thurs. Now, if any one will show me how to treat an infernal 
rascal who has done an uncommonly fine thing, I shall be per- 
sonally indebted to him ! * [CVossds to n. 

Ralph. 1 put forth no plea for consideration. I have most 
deeply wronged this lady, and I will leave nothing undone until 
I have atoned. (Going l. 

Ruth. Mr. Crampton — ^before you go, will von let me tell you 
that, from my heart, I pity and pardon you r It will, perhaps, 
comfort you in the days to come to remember this. 

Ralph. Mrs. Redmayne, T believe there is no act of generosity 
of which you are not capable. From my very heart I thank 
you. [Exit Ralph Crampton. 

Thurs. Now, there’s a fellow 1 should like to knock down 
with one hand and pick up with the other ! (To Buth, taking 
her hand in his.) My dear young lady— my very dear young 
lady, I deserve to be kicked for having believed you. If you’re 
an average sample of Australian produce, the sooner a ship-load 
of you is shot into IjondoU' society the better! Parfit, Lord 
^xmundham is a stickler for nobility. Let us go and prove to 
him that Heaven has blessed him with the noblest dau^ter in 
England ! * [Exeunt Tbuesby and Parfit. 

Ruth. Ralph Crampton, your heart was slow to turn ; your 
ey^ wens cloM. To open them it needed that a woman should 
clothe^herself With shame; That has been done; imd now, you 

^ Agenttemah wiflh^ ^ 

Ru^ To see me I Who can wish to see me? [Aemfo eurdf. 
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Noel Ro 08 ! Noel Boss in England ! Oh, let me go to him at 
once. [yoing to M. 

•Enter Noel Robs. 

Ross, No need, my dear Ruth, file is hero. 

Ruth, Noel Ross I Noel Ross! My dear old friend ! X never 
thought to see you again. (^Taking his hands and hissing 
tlism^ You will not wonder that the tears come into my 
eyes, for I am weak and ill, and you recall the happiness that is 
gone ! * • 

Ross, Yes, yes ; it’s gone, my dear — ^yes, it’s gone ! 

Ruth, And you have come to England to stay ? 

Ross, Yes. I’ve a year’s leave of absence. 

Ruth, A whole year I 

Ross, A whole year. 

Ruth, And shall you live in London ? 

Ross* No, my dear. Dangerous place, London. Can’t trust 
myself in London. No ; I’ve taken a solitary cottage in the 
Isle of Gabba — one of the outer Hebrides. A little shooting, 
plenty of fishing, and no female society of any kind whatever. 
Oh, a man’s uncommonly safe in the Isle of Gabba ! 

Ruth (taking him to sofa. He sits b., she sits l.) And you 
must tell me all about the Station, and the farm people, and all 
about your voyage ; and — oh, Noel Ross, I cry for very joy at 
seeing you again ! 

Ross, My dear child, it’s very kind of you, but if you cry I 
shall make a fool of myself. Now let’s talk of something else. 
The voyage; well, Ruth, we had a rough time of it — a very 
rough time of it. For many days the sky was dark, and the 
winds howled, and the sun went down, and we scarcely knew it; 
and the sun rose again, and it mattered little, for there was 
darkness everywhere. For six weary days we battled with the 
fierce sea, but on the seventh, when wo were preparing for the 
great change, a streak of grey light shone in the dark horizon, 
and we watched this rift very eagerly, for it was our only chance 
of life. And the rift spread and widened, and the sullen clouds 
rolled away before it, and the wind was hushed, and the sea 
fell, and hope grew into certainty, for the sky was now blue 
and bright with the promise of life. (Soft music to end of 
piece,) And this taught us that hope should not die while 
there is a chance of life—be it never so remote — never so faint ; 
and we called to mind stories of shipwrecked men who had 
been cast away for months on desert islands, and had been 
counted as dead, but who nevertheless had lived — under great 
l^ivatioDS and great sufierings— but had nevertheless liv^, to 
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rejoice the souls and brighten the lives of their fathers — and 
their mothers— -and their children — and their loving, faithful, 
mourning wives ! 1 

Buth ^wko has become hysterical during the latter part of 
this speech). Noel Boss! Noal Boss! Why do you speak of 
mourning wives to me ? [Rising. 

Ross (rising). Now, my deaP, be calm ; bear this like a 
good and brave woman. 

Ruth. Tell me all ! You speak in parable ! You could not 
tell me of such things, unless — Oh speak — speak ! 

Ross. My dear child, there is a happiness so overwhelming, 
that it calls for all our strength to bear it ! 

Arthur Bbdmayke rushes in^ and folds Butii in his arms. 
Boss crossing behind him* 

Red. Buth, my own Buth ! 

Ruth. My husband ! my husband ! Oh, my husband ! 

Rctl. Butli, my darling, look up — I am alive and well 1 I 
have come to be with you, my own I to love, to cherish, and to 
comfort you until death comes to us in very deed ! Look up, 
my darling, we will never part again I [Puts her over to r.). 
[Buth shows symptoms of fainting — recovers — holes at 
her husband — then seems likely to faint again. She 
steadies herself with an effort, turns to Noel Bobs, 
and as she hn^s, says, “ Let us pray ! 
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CREATURES OR IMPULSE. 


Scene. — Exterior of “ The Three IHgeons^'^ a Country Inn ; 
entrance to inn^ b. ; entrance through gate^ c. 

Jacques and Villagers discovered. 

Opening Chorus. 

Did you ever know a lady 
So particularly shadyi 

Though a very nice old party she was thought to be ? 

I could see upon my honour. 

When I first set eyes upon her, 

That she wasn’t any better than she ought to be. 

Enter Boomblbhabdt, l., with a very large hag of gold — they 
shake hands with him. 

Boomhlehardt I give you good morning, ladies. I give you 
good morning, Peter. 

Jacques, What, for nothing ? 

Boom, Yes, 1 don’t charge for it. 

Villager, Why, Master Boomhlehardt, you’re getting 
liberal in your old age. 

Boom, Yes, my dear, yes-^he’s but a churl that keeps all his 
happiness to himself. It’s a lovely day I the very trees are 
waving their long arms in ecstasy at the bright blue sky above 
them, and the bright green fields below them ; and the pretty 
little birds are carolling a hymn of gratitude from their very 
topmost branches. It is indeed a go^ mCrhing, and 1 give it 
you— I give it you ! 

Jacques, You’ve got some more happiness in that long bag of 
yours, if one may judge by the chink of it. Can’t you spare 
some of that ? 

Boom. Ha, ha I Do you know what that is It’s go«o-o-old I 

2nd K AUgold? 

Boom, Yes, my dear, all go-o^>-old I It’s my poor little rents 
that I’ve been collecting. 
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Isf V. And are yon going to keep it all to yourself? 

Boom. No, no, I’m not so bad as that! I’m going to give 
you a little treat with it — a little treat. * 

All. A treat ! 

Boom. Yes, my dears, a treat! Have you any money of 
your own ? • 

2nd V. Not a penny. 

Boom. Not a penny ? Very good. The greatest pleasure in 
this world is the p^^^ssesshm of money. Now that is a pleasure 
you can’t have, because you don’t possess any. The next 
greatest pleasure is looking at other people’s money, and it’s in 
my power to give you that pleasure, and shall I grudge it to 
you? No! See! (Handling gold.) Isn’t it pretty ! It’s .all 
go-o-o-old 1 Real golden guineas ! 

All. Oh, shabby, shabby ! 

Boom. There’s gratitude for you! Well, it’s the way of the 
world ; but, do what I will, I cannot please people. Where’s 
Mistress Martha ? 


Enter Pkter, 

Peter. She’s inside, trying to induce her strange old lady 
to go. 

Boom. What strange old lady? 

Peter. Why, a wicked old woman who has been staying at 
the “Three Pigeons” for the last six weeks. She won’t pay 
any rent, and she won’t go ; but here comes Martha — she’ll tell 
you all about it. 

Enter Martha, / row inn, very angry. 

Martha. Well, it’s no use, she won’t budge. 

Boo7ii. How de do. Mistress Martha, I give you good morning. 
I’ve been collecting my rents, and I want a room at the Three 
Pigeons to-night. 

Martha. Do you ? Then you can’t have one. ISitting. 

Boom. Can’t have one ? 

Martha. No. Unless my strange old lady turns out. And 
she won’t ! 

1st V. But why don’t you seize her baggage ? 

Martha. She hasn’t got any. 

2nd V. Stop her food, then ! 

Martha. I have, and she doesn’t mind that. She’s eaten 
nothing at all for three weeks. 

Brd V. Nothing at all for three weeks ? 

Martha, Nothing whatever ! 
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Zfd V, Why, she’ll be starved ! 

Martha^ No ; she says she never felt better in her life. She 
says that food always disagrees with her ! 

Feter. It disagrees with me sometimes, but I take it for all 
that ! * 

K Why don’t you turn Jier out neck and crop ? 

Mdrlha. Turn out a woman who can live on nothing for 
three weeks ? Why, she’s a fairy I She’d be in again through 
the keyhole in a twinkling 1 • 

Felcr, I know how to prevent that. 

Martha, How ? 

Ftter. Stuff up the key-hole. 

Martha, Peter, you’re a goose. 

Enter Pipisttk, running from h, u. e. 

Fipette, Oh, aunt, aunt ! I’ve such news for you ! (Sees ViL- 
TiAGEiis.) Oh, I didn’t know anybody was here. Oh, 1 beg 
your pardon ! Oh, gracious 1 Oh, how extremely awkward ! 

Martha, Why, what’s the matter with tlie girl ? 

Pipette, Oh, I’m so confused ! 

Martha, Why, what has confused you? 

Fipette, Oh, it’s all these people ! Oh, please go away ! Oh, 
I can’t bear people ! 

Boo7n, Why, bless the girl, how shy she is I 

Martha, Shy ! there isn’t a greater donkey in the country. 
Why, there’s a portrait of her great grandfather in her bedroom, 
and she always turns its face to the wall before she does her 
hair. 

Fipette, Well, I’ve been properly brought up. A young girl 
can’t bo too particular. 

Fet&i\ But what has happened ? 

Fipette, Oh, I can’t tell you before all these people! Oh, 
please send them away 1 

V, Oh, I’m sure, if we’re in the way [Exit into inn, 

2nd V, If it’s very improper, wo wouldn’t hear it for the 
world. But I dare say Mr. Boomblehardt and Peter won’t 
mind. lExit into inn, 

Srd V, Put it to them as delicately as you can, Jenny. A 
young girl can't be too particular. [Exit into inn. 

Boom, Well, now that they’re gone, what is it? If it’s 
imperence, whisper I 

Fipette, Oh, if you please it’s a sergeant, and he’s coming 
here! 

Martha, A sergeant ! Well, and what is there to blush at 
in that ? 
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Pipette. OIj, but ho*6 sucb a long sergeant! You oan^t 
think what a long sergeant he is ! And oh, if you please, he’s 
got a moustache and all sorts of dreadful things. 

Matthi. A sergeant? It must be the £imouB Sergeant 
Klooque, who distinguished ^limself at Johannesberg — he’s the 
bravest soldier in His Majesty’s service. This is his native 
village) and he wrote to me to say that he would be here in the 
course of the week~-on furlough. He’s going to make the 
Three Pigeons his headquarters. 

Pipette. A live sergeant coming to stop with us? 

Martha. Certainly. 

Pipette. Oh, then, if you please, and if it’s quite convenient, 
I should like to retire from the world and go into a monastery. 

Martha. A monastery ? So should I. 

Pipette. Oh, if you please, I mean a nunnery. 

Peter. A nunnery? So should I. 

Martha. Nonsense ; stop here and welcome the brave gentle- 
man, and if you don’t do it well you shall marry Peter to- 
morrow. Now, Master Boomblehardt, if you’ll step into the 
house we’ll see what we can do for you. 

Boom. By all means. Allow me to present you with 

Martha, With what, for gracious sake ? 

Boom. My arm. 

Exeunt Boomblehabot and Martha into the home. 

Pipette (crying). Oh dear, oh dear, what shall I do ? I don’t 
know how to welcome a brave gentleman. 

Peter. Don’t welcome him. 

Pipette. But if I don’t I shall have to marry you to-morrow. 

Peter. Never mind — bit’ll serve mo right. 

Pipette. But 1 hate brave gentlemen. 

Pet&r. But 1 am not a bravo gentleman. 

Pipette. You ? You’re the greatest coward between this and 
Trent. 

Peter. I a coward. " 

Pipette. ‘X hate a brave gentleman, but I detest a coward. 

Peter. All men are cowards. 

Pipettel What ? Jacques Bon^4, who gave that thrash- 

ing at Bontemps fair, and Pierre rontda,' who tied you on your 
horse wrong side before, for trotting' over his turnips ? And 
Jean Leroux, who dragged you through a horse pond for 
jdundering his egg-roosts ? 

Peter. All cowards?— I’ve a theory about that. In danger, 
piexi are equally frightened, but some men have the power 
*dr!^e«a1ing their fears— others haven’t. I’m one of those who 
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haven't. Soine men are afraid to own that they are frightened 
— other men are not. I'm one of those who are not. 

Pipette. Well, at all events Sergeant Elooque is a brave man, 
and 1 advise you to be civil to him. Oh dear, oh dear, what 
shall I do ? — ^How 1 do hate a mai#! 

Peter. So do 1. * 

Pipette. Oh, how I wish the world was full of women ! 

Peter. So do I. 

Pipette. Now, I’m not at all afraid ef women. 

Peter. No more am I. 

Pipette. I like women. 

Peter. So do 1 1 

Pipette. But men are so — so — so 

Peter. Oh, they are * ^ 

Pipette. What ? 

Peter. So — so. Very so — so. 

Pipette. I mean they are so fond of staring at one, and putting 
their arms round one’s waist, and squeezing one's hand. 

Peter. Yes, it’s their way ; I’ve done it myself. 

Pipette. They wink too. 

Peter. Yes, they would. 

Pipette. Now, women never wink at me. They let me alone. 
Peter. They let me alone, too, worse luck. 

Pipette. You can say what you like to a woman — at least I 
mean I can. But I can’t even look at a man. 

Peter. You can look at me. 

Pipette. I don’t call you a man. 

Peter. Well, don’t call him a man, and then you can say 
wliat you like to him. He won’t mind it. 

Pipette. That’s impudent. 

Peter. It’s meant to be. 

Pipette. If you want to be impudent, why don’t you bo 
impudent to a man ? 

Peter. Oh, I should be a fool ! Why, he’d box my ears I 
Pipette. And you pretend to love me 1 
Peter. Exactly — 1 pretend to love you. That’s all. It 
amuses you and gratifies me. {Aeide.) I’ll show her that 
she’s not going to ride rough-shod over me I (Afotee?.) You’ve 
got my snug uttle farm in your eye. 

Pipette. Peter I 
Peter. Well? 

Pipette. Peter, you’re a pig I 
Peter. Avisi? 
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Enter Sergeant Klooque. 

Serg. Young lady, I saluto you ! The hero of Johannesherg 
fialutes you t 

Pimtte, Oh, my goodne6B|,he’8 going to salute me ! Peter, if 
he salutes me, Pll scream ! 

Serg, The young lady appears alarmed? 

Peter, The young lady is very shy. 

Serg, Shy ? ^ 

Pder, Yes. Yovi soldiers are such disreputable dogs. 

Pipette. Oh yes, if you please, sir, you soldiers are such 
disreputable dogs ! Oh, if you please, I didn’t mean that I Oh, 
my ! what a dreadful thing to have said ! 

Serg. Some soldiers are — but not the Hussars of the King’s 
Body Guard. Our Colonel is extremely particular. 

A soldier of the King’s hussars, 

Although a gallant son of Mars ; 

To no one may he be sallan^, 

Except his mother and his aunt ! 

Except hiB mother and his aunt ! 

A very proper rule indeed. 

And one that surely should succeed. 

But don’t you find it rather slow — 

Monotonous, in fact ? 

Oh no I 

Each warrior who joins our corps, 

Can count his mothers by the score ; 

And as for ausits — as I’m alive — 

Eadi grenadier has thirty-five ! 

Each grenadier has thirty-five. 

I shouldn’t like to serve with him ; 

One’s aunts are elderly and grim. 

One’s mothers too, as facts will show, 

Are always aged dames. 

Oh, no! 

The grimmest aunt in all our corps, 

Is seventeen—or little more ; 

The oldest mother’s age may be, 

A little short of twenty-three ! 

Ensembt.k. 

Peter and Pipette, Oh, Sergeant, I begin to take ! 

I’m much afraid that you’re a rake ! 

Serg. My meaning they be^n to take, 

It’s pretty mear that I’m a rake ! 

Martha / rem 

itartha. Sergeant Klooque, as I’m alive. 

Serg, Miattess Martha I Why, how pretty you’re grown ! 


Serg. 

All. 

Pipette. 

Peter. 

Serg. 

All. 

P^er. 

Pipette, 

Serg, 
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Martha. This is indeed a distinction you have conferred 
on us ! 

Pipette. Oh! • 

Martha. Well, what's the matter with the girl ? 

Pipette. Oh, if you please, I waf thinking that the sergeant 
has had so many distinctions junferred on him, that he can 
aflFord to spare us one. Oh, if yOn please, I didn’t mean that I 
Oh, dear, what have 1 said ! 

Martha. And what a big man you’ve grown ! Why, you 
were a little drummer boy when you left uS*, and now you’re a 
gigantic sergeant ! 

Sefi*g. Yes, I’ve risen in the service. 

Peter. And some day, 1 suppose, you’ll be an officer ? 

Serg. Yes — but that will be a long time first. 

Pipette. Oh! 

All. Well? 

Pipette. Oh, if you please, I was thinking, if you’re six foot 
long as a sergeant, how long will you be before you’re a captain ? 
Oh, if you please, I didn’t mean that! Oh, my! 1 wish I 
hadn’t spoken. 

Martha. Pipette, you’re a goose. {To Skiiobant.) But we’re 
very glad to see you, and I hope you’ll make the Three Pigeons 
your home as long as your furlough lasts. 

Serg. With pleasure, Martha. I’ve been roughing for the 
last six months, and it’s no little treat to look forward to six 
weeks’ holiday in a pretty inn, in a pretty village, with a pretty 
landlady to look after one’s wants. 

[Puts his arm round her v)aist. 

Pipette. Oh, if you please, aunt, perhaps your son would like 
to see his room. 

Martha. My son ? 

Pipette. Your nephew, then ? 

Martha. My nephew ? 

Pipette. Oh, if you please, 1 thought ho must be one or the 
other, as his Colonel is very strict, and only allows his soldiers 
to kiss their mothers or their aunts. Oh dear, 1 wish I hadn’t 
said that ! Oh my ! what a dreadful thing to have said ! 

Serg. When a soldier is on furlough, discipline is relaxed. 
{Kisses Martha.) But why are you sighing ? 

Martha. I’m thinking of my old lady. She won’t pay my 
rent, and she’s eaten nothing and drunk nothing for a fortnight, 
and she looks as plump as ever! {Mysteriously.) She’s a 
fairy I 

Pe^er. Bah! 

M^^rtha. £h? 
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Pet&r. Stuff I I don’t believe it. 

Martha. And why ? 

Peter. Fairies do everything with a v^jind, don’t they ? 
Martha, Well? 

Peter. Well, she cleans ker teeth with a toothbrush, I’ve 
seen her. 

Martha, Peter, you’re a goose ! 

Pipette. I say, Peter. 

Peter. Well? * 

Pipette. It’il be*' a bad look-out for you and me about 
Michaelmas ! 

Serg. Suppose we tackle the old lady by turns. 

Martha. Ah, but who’ll begin ? 

Peter (Jboldly). 1 will. 

All. You. 

Peter. 1. She’s no more a fairy than I am — she’s an ugly 
old woman, and Pd rather tackle one ugly old woman than a 
dozen handsome men. Afraid of an old woman! Why, the 
older they are the less I fear ’em ! 

Exeunt PiPiSTTf*:, Mabtha, and Sergeant, to. home, b. 

Enter Old Lady, c. 

Peter. Now for it. I say, old lady I 
0. Lady. Well, young man ? 

Peter. I’ve a bone to pick with you. 

0. Lady. Can’t stop, my time’s valuable. 

Peter. Oh, but you must ! 

0. Lady. Must, eh ? 

Peter. Do you see that/? (Showing his arm.) Feel it. 

0. Lotdy. Mercy, what a ridiculous little arm ! 

Peter (pointing to biceps). Do you know what that is ? 

0 Laay. Well, I can guess ! 

Peter. What is it ? 

0, Lady. I suppose it’s the bone you’re going to pick with 
me. We , may spare ourselves the trouble — there’s veryjittle 
on it. 

Peter (in a rage). 1 say, Pm not accustomed to stand that 
sort of thing from a' woman of your ago, you know. 

0. Lady. Do you^know my aee? 

Peter. About dghty, 1 should say. (Aside.) That’ll put 
h^r back up ! , . ^ ^ 

0. Lady, Eighty! Nonsense, Pm eight hundred and forty- 
two. 

Pefoj^Syell, you don’t look it. 

Peter, you’re a dangerous little man! , , 
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PeUnt. I am a dangerous little *man as you^ll discover. Now, 
look hero, ma’am. 

0. Lady. I’m all at^ution, Peter ! 

Peter. You’ve been here six weeks. 

0. Lady. True. 

Peter. You’ve paid no rent. 

0. Ijady. None. ^ 

Peter. You don’t mcfin to pay any. 

0. Lady. Not a penny. 

Peter. You don t eat anything. 

0. Lady. Nothing. 

Peter. You don’t drink anything. 

0. Lady. Not a drop. 

Peter. And if you (li<i you wouldn’t pay for it. 

0. Lady, Not a penny. 

Peter. Now hasn’t it occurred to you that on the whole 
you’re not a profitable customer ? 

0. Lady. Yes, that reflection has occurred to me. But look 
at it from my point of view. If you could get all you wanted 
from a first-rate inn without paying for it, how long would you 
stop there ? 

Peter. I should stop there until somebody did to mo what 
I’m going to do to you. 

0. Lc^y. What’s that ? 

Peter. Turn you out. Oome — toddle — trundle — vanish ! 

[He squares up to her as if about to strike her, 

0. Lady. Why, Peter, would you strike an old woman ? 

Peter. Why not ? you’re as big as I am. Besides you’ve less 
to lose. You are very ugly, and no amount of thrashing would 
make you uglier than you are. Now I am very beautiful, and 
a tap on the nose would play the very deuce with me 1 Gome 
— ^toddle ! [Sqimres up at her, 

0. Lady. Very well, Peter, you’re a coward to square up at 
an old woman, and as a punishment you will be so good as to 
go on squaring up to every one you meet and telling them to 
“ Come on I ’! until further notice. 

Peter, What, squaring up like this ? (^Squariiig.) Oome on ! 

0. Lady. Yes, Just like that. 

Peter. What, at everybody 1 come across ? . (JSqmring.) 
Come on 1 ; ' . 

0. Lady. Yes, at everybody you come across. 

Big and little !. Come on ! 

0. Lady^ *¥es» big and little.. * ‘ 

.Peter But they vtoxli like it ! (^Squaring.) ; CoDne 

onf • 
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0. Lady, Not a bit. 

PtUr, They’ll hit me back ! Come on ! 

0, Lady, 1 hope so. » 

Peter {aqvxiring very fiercely and hitting out right and le/t, 
and howling all the time). Oh, please don’t make me go ou 
squaring at every one like this. ^ Come on ! 

0, Lady. Must be done, Peter ! 

Peter, But here’s the sergeant coming. Must I square up to 
him ? He’s six feet high* Come on ! 

0, Lady, That’s finlucky ; but it must be done. 

Peter, 1 think I’ll go. Come on ! 

0. Lady, I think you’d better. 

[Peteh goes off, squaring, hitting out violently , and crying 
outf “ Come on ! ” 

Enter Sergeant, from inn, and stares at him in astonishment, 

Serg, Is the young man unwell ? 

0, Lady, No, he’s quite well. He's practising his boxing. 

Serg, What for ? 

0. Lady, He says you flirt with Pipette, and he’s going to 
give you a thrashing. 

Serg, Ho, ho, ho ! Now, my dear little old lady, I’m going 
to beg a favour of you. 

0. Lady, Go away, soldier chap, I hate soldier chaps ! Do 
you know what effect a red coat has on me? It drives me 
mad. 

Serg, You’re not the only lady it affects in that way. I’ve 
brought you a message ffom Mistress Martha. She wants you 
to go, 

0. Lady, Go ? 

Serg, Go ! Come, old lady ( ytUs his arm round her waist), 
be reasonable. 

0, Lady. Go away, soldier ! 1 hate soldiers. Go away ! 

[Strikes at him with her crutch, 

Serg. I say— gently, old lady I [Ducking to avoid crutch. 

0, Lady. Go away, I say ! You’re a dissii^ted fellow to 
dare to put your arms round an improtected woman’s waist ! 
You wouldn’t do it if my papa were here ! 

[Thrashes him with crutch, 

Serg, Confound it, ma’am ; your stick hurts I (Ducking.) 
Don’t, ma’am, don’t ! (Ducks.) Don’t, 1 say^ I [Ducks. 

0, Lady, And as a punishment for your impertinence, you 
will be so good as to go on ducking and dodging, and saying 
“ Don’t ! ” to every one you meet, until further notice. 
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What, like ibis ? {Ducking.) Don’t! 

0. Lady. Yes, like that. 

Se^'g. But they’ll think I’m afraid of ’em! (Ducking.) 
Don't ! 

0. Lady, Sure to ! # 

S^g, But I’m not afraid of any one ! Don’t I 
0. Lady. No, you are the brav&t man in the army ! 

Serg. I shall lose my reputation ! I shall be branded as a 
coward ! Don’t ! 

Enter Pipbtte from inn ; she stares at Seboeant in 
astonishment. 

Pipette. Oh, if you please, Mistress Martha’s oompliments, 
and have you been successful ? 

Serg. No, she won’t go I (Ducking.) Don’t ! 

Pipette. I wasn’t going to. Oh! if you please, what’s the 
matter ? 

Serg. Oh, it’s nothing ! it’ll pass off. (Ducking.) Don’t I 
Pipette. Wouldn’t you like to lie down ? I’m not going to 
hurt you. 

Serg. No, no, my dear. I’m quite well. (Ducking.) Don’t ! 
don’t I 

Pipette. It’s your fun, I suppose ? 

Serg. Exactly. It’s my fun I {Ducking. 

0. Lady. He’s showing you how he fought the enemy at 
Johannesberg. 

Serg. No, my dear ! I’m showing you how the enemy fought 
us. This is the way they retreated. Don’t ! don’t ! don’t I 

{Exit Sebobaet, ducking and hacking. 
Pipette. What a strange young man I 
0, Lady. He’s a very rude young man. 

Pipette. Rude? 

0. Lady. Yes. He put his arm round my waist. 

Pipette. Are you his mother ? 

0. Lady. No, my dear, I’m not. 

Pipette. Nor his aunt ? 

0. Lady. No. 

Pipette. Then I’ll tell his Colonel, and he’ll be flogged ! 

0. Lady. 1 should like to see him flogged. 

Pipdte. So should I! Oh my, what am I saying? Oh, 
dear, I didn’t mean that ! 

0. Lady. Well, my dear, and what do you want ? 

Pipette. I want to ask you a great — great favoiu*. 

0. Yes? 
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Pipette* You’re such a dear old lady, that Tm sure you’ll 
{^rant it. 

0. Lady^ Yes, I’m a pleasant old pcarson. 

Pipette, Although you’re past your prime, you’ve such bright 
eyes, and such cheekt, and such a happy expression of 
countenance, that you’re prejtier than many a young girl 1 
know. 

0. Lady, Yes, I’m attractive — attractive, nothing more. 

Pipette, Well, you’re such a dear old lady, and I’m so fond 
of you, and you’Ve made yourself so pleasant and so agreeable, 
that what I want you to do is to — is to — ■ — 

0, Lady, Yes, is to— is to ? 

Pipette. Is to go. 

0, Jjady. Go ? 

Pipette, Go. You see, they don’t appreciate you as much as 
1 do. 1 think you’re a dear old lady — perhaps the dearest old 
lady I ever saw, but they don’t, 

0, Lady, Oh, they don’t ? 

Pipette. No, 1 can’t understand it, but it is so. Now, I’m 
sure you’re too proud — too noble — too higli-spirited to remain 
where you’re not wanted. Aren’t you, you dear — dear old 
lady? {Kisneeher.) Oh, I declare I could kiss those cherry cheeks 
all day long ! 

0. Lady. All day long ? 

Pipette. All day long ! [iTissfs her. 

0. Lady. Very good — you’re telling stories, my dear, and 
must be punished. As a punishment you will be so goed as 
to go about offering to kiss and fondle every one you meet, 
until further notice. 

Pipette. What, like that ? {Mahes hissing noise.) Kiss me I 

0. Lady. Yes, like that ! 

Pipette. But people will think it so odd. Kiss me I 

0. Lady. Yes, they’ll be surprised at first. 

Pipette. But I say — gentlemen and all ? Kiss mo I 

0. Lady. Yes, gentlemen and all. 

Pipette. But they won’t like it ! 

0.^ Lady. Oh no, they won’t mind it. 

PiyetU, But I’m so shy I I can’t look at a gentleman without, 
blushing; . * Kiss me ! 

. 0. Lady. Oh, you’ll get over your shyness after a year or 
t'vvo of that sort of thing. 

Pipette. Kiss me! Oh dear, oh dear, I don’t know what 
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Enter BoombIjEHArdt from inn. 

Pipette, Oh dear, that disgi^sting old wrotcb, Bopmblo- 
hardt. I hato the sight of him ! (To B^^omblkuardt.) Bliss me. 
i/oom. Certainly, my dear, i . . {^K^eeslier, 

Pipette, How dare you take ^uch R liberty,!.. You insolent 
old man! Kis& me. 

Boom, Again ! Whyv-of course. . her. 

Pipette, Oh, you disgusting old inan4 {Boxes his ears.) I’ll 
tell my aunt, and. she’ll -turn you out of doors* and you shall be 
hooted through the village. Kiss mc.^ 

Boom^ (pMeaZeci)«.Thatik you — ^no more this morning. 
PipeiU, Thank you, Tm. sure! Oh dear, oh dear; What 
shall I do ? [Exit crying into house. 

Boom, What a voi*y strange girl. 

0, Lady {seated), I am a very strange girl. 

Boom, Ah — I was not referring to you. But I want a word 
with you. I want to make a Imrgain with you. 

0, Lady, Well, get on. 

Boom, Well, Mistress Martha has sent me to induce you to 
go ; but I don’t want to do anything of the kind. I want you 
to stay. So if you’ll fall in with my views. I’ll do all I can to 
prevent their turning you out. 

0, Lady, Well, what are your views ? 

Boom, You have the wonderful gift of living without food. 

0, Lady, Yes — I have that gift. 

Boom, For the last fifty years I’ve been trying to master 
that wonderful secret, but in vain. It’s true I’ve brought 
myself down to one hard-boiled egg and a tea-cup full of soup 
per diem^ but 1 find even that a great drain on my resources. 
No>v, if. you’ll teach me how to live comfortably — I don’t say 
luxuriously, but comfortably — on nothing at all, I’ll give you — 
yes, I’ll give you a guinea I 

0, Body, You’ll give me a guinea ? 

Boom, Yes — half down and half by a bill at six months. 
Well, come — say a guinea down. There, look at it ! A whole 
guinea! Weigh it! 'Taste it! Look at the milling. Ob, it’s 
a beautiful guinea ! iaJees it and tests, it, 

0, Lady, You’re a very mean old man, and you must be 
puniehed for it. You’ll have the goodness to go on offering 
guineas from your long bag to every one you meet until further 
notice. j 

Boom, What, like this— Allow me to offer you a guinea? 

0* Lady, Thank you. {TeJcesU,) y^^')jke that. 

Boom, To every one I meet ? ^ i ' i ' d . 
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0. Ladij. Yes, to every one you meet. 

Allow me to offer you a guinea 1 
0. Lady, With pleasure, Mr. Boomhlehardt \^Tdkes %L 
Boom. (Jin dismay). But people who don’t know me will 
think Tm making them a jilesent ! 

0. iMdy. No doubt of it. » 

Boom, But I never made a present in my life ! 

0, Lady, Then it’s high time you began. [Going, 

Boom, Are you going ? 

S, Lady, Yes, 1 have some charms to work. 

Boom, 1 don’t see them. Allow mo to offer you a guinea. 

0, Lady, Thank you— don’t go that way or you’ll meet 
Peter. Now to have a word or two with Mistress Martha. 

[Exit into inn. 

Boom. Hero’s a pretty state of things! Enin stares me in 
the face ! 


Enter Sekgbant. 

Berg, I .must see the old lady — can’t stand this any longer. 
(Sees BooMBiiEHARDT and begins to duck and baale,) Don’t! 
Don’t ! 

Boom, Allow me, sir, to offer you a guinea. 

Serg. You’re very good, but — ^Don*t, don’t! 

Boom, 1 can’t help it — must! An irresistible impulse 
compels me to keep on going like this. Allow me to offer you 
a guinea. 

Serg, (taking it). Please understand that when I say don’t, 
I don’t mean don’t ; I say don’t because an irresistible impulse 
compels me to say don’t ! dou’t ! don’t ! 

Boom, Don’t be frightened, young man, I am not going to 
hurt yoiu 

Serg, Don’t! don’t! 

Boom, Not for worlds. 

Serg, 1 tell you I say don’t,” in compliance with an irre- 
sistible impulse. It’s a spell. 

Boom. Hear m^, this is extremely curious* (Sitting and 
examining Sbroieakt critically through eye-yfoss, as he bobs 
and ducks adl over the stage.) A purely reflex action of the 
muscles of the neck and shoulders. Allow me to offer you a 
guinea. 

Serg, Don’t, don’t ! I wish youM go. 

Boom: My dear sir, I may as well hand my guineas to you 
as to anybody else; and you amuse me very much,, you make 
me l^gh. Ha ! ha ! 
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Bttg. Hang the fellow, how shall I get rid of him ? Stop, 
here’s Pipette — I have it! I’ll back from Pipette on to 
him! 

Enter Pipette ftom houae^ SergkInt turns to Jter and hacks 
from her on to BooMBiiEHARDT’s toes* 

Boom. Here, I say, sir, look where you’re coming to ! 

[SEaaBAN'jfi hacks him off the stage. 
8erg. Thank heaven he’s gone at last ! * 

Pipette {to Sergeant). Kiss me ! 

8erg. Eh? {Bucking). Don’t! 

Pipette. I can’t help it. Kiss me ! 

8erg. Don’t! don’t! 

Pipette. Don’t be angry, sergeant, but it’s an irresistible 
impulse. Kiss me ! 

8erg. Pm not angry — I like it. Don’t, don’t ! 

Entefi* Peter, squaring. 

Peter. Hallo, Jenny, kissing Sergeant Klooque ! Come on ! 
Pipette. Please, Peter, I can’t help it. It’s an irresistible 
impulse. Kiss me ! {to Peter). 

Peter. Come on 1 Come on ! [8quaring — he squares at Ser- 
geant who ducks. 

Pipette. Oh dear, oh dear, they’re going to fight about me. 
My character will be gone in no time ! 

Peter. Come on ! Come on ! 

8erg. Don’t, don’t ! 

Peter. Please don’t be angry, sergeant, but I’m compelled to 
hit you. I am acting under an irresistible impulse. 

^g. And don’t you suppose I’m ducking and dodging 
because I’m afraid of you. I, too, am acting under an irresistible 
impulse. 


Enter Boomblehardt. 

Boom, {to Sergeant). Allow me to offer you a guinea. 

8erg, Sir, 1 have great pleasure in taking it. 

[Peter Boomblehardt mi the hack. 
Boom, (to Peter). Allow me to offer you a guinea. 

Peter. A guinea ? Thank you ! Come on ! 

Boom, {to Pipette). Pipette, allow me to offei^ou a guinea. 
Pipeite. You’re a disreputable old scamp! Kiss me, kiss 
me! 
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Enter Martha md Villagers from in^n, 

Martha (to Villagers, auiai/). do aw^y! 

go away I Get out of this — get out of ttiis 1 
Serg, (ducking). Why, Martha, what’s the matter ? 

Martha, Don’t be frightened, Sergeant — don’t mean it. I 
tried with my three servants jvst now to make the old lady go, 
and she, compels us to turn everybody out of my inn until 
further notice ! ‘Why 1 shall be ruined I Go away — get out of 
this ! * [Zb one and all in successio^i. 

Boom, Allow me, ma’am, to offer you a guinea. 

Martha. Certainly ; thank you — ^go away* 

Boom, Another. 

Martha. Thank you— go away. ( Zb the others.) Go away— 
get out of this — go away. [ 

Pipette (to Sergeant). Kiss me, kiss me ! 

Petef!' (to Sergeant). Come on, come on ! 

Serg. Don’t, don’t, don*t ! 

Martha. Go away ! go away— get out of this— go away I 
Boom. Allow mo to offer you a guinea. [Zb all in succession, 

\ , 

Enter Old Lady from inn — tMy all rush to her* 

Martha ('pushing her). Go away — go away I 
Villagers. Get out of this — go away I > < 

Petor. Come on, come on \ 

Serg. (apart from the others'). Don’t, don’t I 

Pipette. Kiss me ! kiss me I {Trying to kiss Old Lady. 

Boom. Allow me to offer you a guinea. ■ « 

{They hustle heit aibout the staye. 
0. Lady. Stop I stop ! stop I (They aU desist.) I release you 
all. (All relapse.) 1 can manage you separately, but altogether 
you’re too many for me ! The spell is ren^oved ! 

Then you’ll go ? 

0, Lady (sfulkily). Yes — I’ll go. 

Pipette (to Sergeant). Then you’re not a coward ? » 

Serg. A coward ? . No I And you, don’t want to kiss every- 
body ? 

Pipette. Kiss everybody ? N</1 (Zb Peter.) And you’re not a 
brave man? / ‘ 

Peter. Abravenmn? No ! (Zb ^rtha.) And you don’t 
want to turn everybody out of your Inn ? ’ 

Martha. Out of my mh? No! (ZbBooMBLEHAsbT.) Andyou 
don’t want to gite everybody R guinea ? • 

Boom. Give evbfybody A guinea ?^* No; I’ll bo luiligeA if 
I do I 
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Pintlle. 

All, Go away, ma^am, go away, ma'am, 

Go awfiy, ma’am, good day I 
0, Lady, Defeated 

And lll4rca^ed, 

Dm vindictive as you'll And, 

So prepaid you, 

For to spare you 
I am not at all inclined ! 

All, Go away ma’am, &c. 

[They hustle \er out of the gate. 


Curtain. 




RANDALL’S THUMB. 

AN ORIGINAL COMEDY 

IN THREE ACTS. 


First perjormed at the Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, under the 
management of Miss M Litton, a^th January, 1871. 
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ACT I. 

GARDENS OP BEACHINGTON HOTEL. 

ACT II. 

THE CLUMP ROCKS. 

ACT III, 

GARDENS OP BEACHINGTON HOTEL. 

Scenery by Mr. Brinevtood Pottb and AsBistants. , 

Modem Seaside Dreeees, JRandalVe dreas rather seedy and 
preteniioue. 

Time in Hepresentaticn : Two Hours and a Half. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — Gardens of Beachington Hotel. Entrance to hotels l.. ; 
garden taUe and two chairs, R. ; table and chair, l. ; gong 
at entrance to hotel ; visitors* book on n. table ; entrance to 
hotel garden, c. ; sea view: 

Mr. and Mrs. Flambots discovered sitting at table, b., but 
apart as if they had quarrelled — enter Mr. Bangles, /rom 
hotel. 

Bangles. Ua, Flamboys ! How d’ye do, Mrs. Flamboys ? 
{Aside.) Hallo, another row I It’s a most extraordinary thing 
that these young peoi)lc should quarrel as they do. Flamboys 
is a capital fellow. Mrs. Flamboys is a pretty and agreeable 
woman. And they don’t speak half-a-dozen words a day. 

Flamboys (yawning). Oh de^ar ! oh dear I It’s awfully slow 
here ! I say, Bangles, don’t you find it awfully slow ? 

Bang, Slow ? No ! 

Flawh. Ah, you’re a single man, that makes all the difference 
at a watering place. 

Bang. It does, make a difference, no doubt, but it seems to 
me that the advantage is all on your side. (Boyjing to Mbs, 
Flamboys.) 

Flamb. Unsophisticated soul! May that fond delusion 
never be disturb^. You’re a bachelor — take an old stager’s 
advice and keep so. v 

[Mrs. Flamboys rises, in a huff, and retirev ifp. 

Bang, (crossing to Flamboys). My boy, I don’t' like to hear 
any man talk like that. It’s excusable in a half-fiedged ^iff, 
with a pocket full of dangerous money and a body full of 
dangerous tastes, but a marriiedi'inan.if^ho speahsr as you, speak 
is a traitor to his order. YoiiSre tjAen the shillingH^tick. to 
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your colours like a man — and don’t damn the service because 
you don’t happen to hit it off with your commanding officer. 

Fla mb. My dear fellow, who does hit* it off with his com- 
manding officer ? 

Bang, Bosh! Tliat’s the ffK)libh fast sham-cynical cant of 
the day. I’ve hoard many a youngster speak as you speak, 
and I’ve lived long enough to tee nearly all of them happy 
husbands and happy fathers. Those who stick to the professions 
of their youth are those whom no decent woman would have. 

Mrs, Flamhoys, *But it seems strange that so ardent an 
advocate of married life should have lived single so long. 

Bang, It’s no fault of mine, Mrs. Plamboys — I should 
have been married thirty years ago, if I’d had my way — to a 
lady twenty years older than mysolf ! Perhaps it's as well 
that I didn’t. 

Flamb, Quite, I’m sure. 

Bang, But I’ve turned the corner some time now, and I’m 
going down-hill pretty quickly, and I — I often wish, Mrs. 
Flamboys, that I had some one to put the skid on for me, and 
lot me down easily. An old man feels the want of a wife more 
than a young one does, depend upon that. It’s no joke to look 
forward to a solitary old age with death in apartments at the 
end of it ; and the only symptom of regret, the demand made 
by your landlady on your executors for compensation on 
account of the house having got an ill name from your having 
died in it. 

Flamb, Well, if an old stager’s example can be of any 
service in inducing you to come to a practical conclusion on the 
subject, you’re quite welcome to it I How long do you proi>oso 
to stay at Beachington ? 

Bang, Stay ? All the autumn — ^all the winter, perhaps. It’s 
a delightful place. By Jove, sir, it suits me down to the ground. 
When I see a face I like, I want to speak to it; and at 
Beachington one can do that without fear of a snub. I’ve 
lived in London for the last three months, and I haven’t fnado 
three acquaintances^ I have been here three weeks and I’ve 
made thirty. I like most faces. By Jove, I like yours — 
though you do talk infernal nonsense. 

[Shaking hands with FfiAMBOTS. 

Mrs, F, (seated). Strange taste ! 

Bang, And I like your wife’s. 

Flamb, You’re easily satisfied. 

Bang, 1 don’t dislike Scantlebury’s face. 

Mrs, F, JSud Mrs. Boontlebury’s? 

Bang. Well*— yes, and Mrs. Soantlebury’s. 
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F, Take care, Mr. Baiigles — hhe’a a bride! 

Bang. Oh, don’t misunderstand me — it’s piroly (esthetic — 
purely (esthetic. I admire Mrs. Soantlebury as i admire a 
painting. 

Mr». F. Oh, I see! If you^look upon Mrs. BcantlebUry 
as a work of art, I admit th(|t there is some ground for your 
admiration. 

Bang. Ha, ha I you’re severe on the bride, Mrs. Flamboys — 
but I say— how does she do it ? * 

Mrs. F. Indeed I don’t know — you Tiad better ask Mr. 
Scantlebury. 

Flamh. Oh, he doesn’t know. He’s not been married long 
enough. Husbands learn these things slowly and by degrees. 
Mr. Scantlebury has only been married a fortnight, and I 
suppose that at the present moment he’s at that stage of dis- 
covery which takes the form of a puzzled wonder why the 
deuce his wife will keep her dressing case locked. He’ll find 
out all about it some day. At least I did. 

Mrs. F. Mr. Flamlxiys I How dare you say such a thing? 

Flamh. Well, and whom else do you admire? There’s 
Trotway. 

Bang. Oh, Jack Trotway, of course. Why, Jack Ti-otway 
is the oldest and dearest friend I have in the world. We were 
at school together — walked Guy’s together— entered the ^rvice 
together as Assistant Surgeons — left it together as Inspectors of 
Hospitals. 

Flamh, And Miss Temple, his niece ? 

Bang. Edith Temple! Yes, yes! God bless her— I like 
Edith Temple’s face. Oh ycfs, I like Edith’s face. 

Mrs. F. Well, then there’s Miss Spinn. 

Bang. Well, and I like — ^no, hang it, I do not like Miss 
Spinn. [Takes stage, K. 

Mrs. F. But that’s very ungrateful, Mr. Bangles, for I’m 
sure she likes you. Why you are always together! 

Bang. Always together, ma’am? We are Siamese twins 
in everything but physical union! If wo were physically 
united, a surgical operation might separate us ; as it is, I’m not 
aware of any operation — surgical or otherwise — that will keep 
us asunder. That woman’s the pest of my life. 

Flamh. I wonder you stand it. 

Bang. Stand it ? Confound it, you don’t want me to strangle 
the woman, do you ?' 

Flamh. No, that would be an extreme measure. I shouldn’t 
try that until all other means had failed. 

Bang. All other means have faiM. Sir, the woman is too 
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old a hand. She comes to attack me armed with an experience 
which I suppose is utterly unexampled. What is a simple- 
minded Indian to do with ja woman who in her time has been a 
governess, a lady's companion, a Crimean nurse, a columbine, 
a missionary, a vivandi^re, a stewardess, and a Bloomer ? 

Enter Miss Spinn from hotel. 

Miss 8. Talking about me, Mr. Bangles, as usual? (Aside 
to Baj^glks.) Oh, yv>u indiscreet man I. 

Bang, Yes, ma’am 1 have been talking about you. Fm not 
aware there are any secrets between us. 

Miss 8, (aside to Bangles)., Very judiciously passed off. 
(Alg%^,) Secrets? Certainly not. X haven’t a secret in the 
world 1 Yes, Mrs. Flaniboys, in my time, I’ve been everything, 

by turns 

Except a wife. 

Miss 8, And nothing long. 

Bang, Except a spinster. 

Mrs. F. (rmcfUevomly). Do you know, Miss Spinn, 1 often 
wonder that, with your love of change, it has never entered 
your head tO get married ? Mr. Bangles was just saying so 
as you camo in ! 

I, ma’am? Hang it, Mrs. Fiamboys 

Miss 8, Dear Joe 1 (Aside, to Bangles.) Oh, you imprudent 
boy ! (Aloud.) Mrs. Fiamboys, I will tell you a secret. 
(Confidentially,) It has entered my head to get married ! 

[Exit Bangles, unperceived. 

Mrs, F, Impossible ! 

Miss 8. But true. Over and over again 1 have said to myself, 
“ It is my duty to marry,” But whom ? There’s my difficulty. 

Flarrib. Yes — I see your difficulty. 

Miss 8. He must bo a g(H)d man — ^he must be a rich man — 
he must be a man of exquisite taste, and his admiration for me 
must be unbounded. K ow, it isn't easy to find this combination 
of ^alities in one individual. 

Flamh. That 1 can quite understand. 

Miss 8. Exactly. Above ail, he must be Curiously jealous in 
order to — to p 

Mrs, F. To curb your love of change ? 

Miss 8. Exactly, When I find such a man, I will throw 
myself into his arms and I will say, “ Take me, and be happy ! ” 

Mrs. F. But, would not that be rather abrupt ? 

Miss 8. What, the remark ? Oh, of course, as I put it ; but 
I am assumh^ that he haaied up 10 
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Flamh, But that’s begging the question. 

Miss 8, Oh, but that’s often done. 

Flamh, I believe it js. It was in my case. 

Mrs, F. Mr. Plamboys ! 

Flamh, Ah ! # f/StoAs. 

Mrs, F, Ah ! (^Sighs,) Brute ! 

Miss 8, Um ! Pleasant people, these. {AlowL) But, Mr. 
Bangles — where’s Mr. Bangles ? 

Flamh. Gone. , 

Miss 8. Gone V Why, do you know, Itjame here on purpose 
to find him ? 

Flamh. No! 

Miss, 8. I did, indeed. I’m organising a pic-nic to the 
Clump Rocks this day week, and I want Mr. Bangles to help me. 

Mrs. F, Well, Miss Spinn, Mr. Bangles went off very quietly, 
directly you came. 

Miss 8. Very quietly ? 

JIfrs. F. Very. 

Miss 8, As if he didn’t want to be observed ? 

Flamh. Exactly. 

Miss 8. Sly old Gentleman — ^lie meant me to follow him. 
Silly fellow ; as if there’s anything to be ashamed of in our 
liking each other’s society. But these Indians are so sly. 
Which way did he go ? Into the grove? Thank you. Good 
morning. 

Exit Miss SriNN — Mr. and Mbs. Flamboys msh to each 
cthsr*s arms. 

Flamh. My darling — now, at last, we are alone ! [Kisses her. 

Be-enter Miss Spinn — they dise^tgage. 

Miss 8. 1 beg your pardon — forgot to ask if T might put 
your name down ? 

Flanib. Oh, certainly. 

Miss 8. And Mrs. Flamboys ? 

Flamh. (prusqwly). Oh, she doesn’t want to go. She’s got 
nothing to go in. Besides, a pic-nic is no fun, when one’s wife’s 
there. 

•Mrs. F. Indeed, but 1 shall go, if 1 have to wear my alpaca. 
Put me down, if you please, Miss Spinn, as well as Mr. Flam- 
boys. {To Flamboys.) Brute I 

Miss 8. That’s eight. It will be delightful if we have a fine 
day. Kow for Mr. Bangles. [Exit Miss Spinn. 

' Mrs. P. Thprg now— she saw you kiss me I It'll be all over 
^he hotel! 
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Flamb, But, my darling pet, you are my wife 1 

Mrs. F. Certainly, dear. But husbands don’t avail tliem- 
selves of every opportunity of kissing their wives after they have 
been married five years. Jt’s all very well at first, but people 
cool down. u 

Flamb. Ah, it’s so difidcult to remember the dreary fiction 
that weVe Veen married five years, in face of the delightful fact 
that we’ve only been married three weeks. 

Mrs. F. * But you must try, my i)et, you must indeed. 
Only think, if it shoifid bo known in the hotel that we are on 
our honeymoon tour I W hy we shouldn’t have a moment’s peace ! 

Flarrih. It would be extremely awkward. Well, I’ve done all 
I can. I’ve quarrelled with you over and over again in public. 
I’ve worn the oldest boots I could find. I’ve flirted with every 
woman I’ve come across. I’ve constantly referred to our 
numerous family, and I’ve never lost an opportunity of eating 
sake and onions. 

Mrs. F. My pet, how goodr of you ! {Kissing him.) Our 
numerous family ! 

Flamb. Yes — four! 

Both. Ha, ha! 

Mrs. F. Now, mind — I insist on your being extremely rude 
to me on all public occasions. You must say the unkindest 
things about my dress, and my complexion, and my hair — and 
you must snub me whenever you’ve an opportunity. 

Flamb. My love. I’ll be a perfect brute I 

Mrs. F. I’m sure you will. Think how much annoyance 
and observation we save ourselves by such a course. Look at 
those two ridiculous old donkeys, the Scantleburys, who are 
always advertising the fact that they are honeymooning, although 
she’s sixty, if she’s a day! Look at them, with their arms 
round each other’s waists, as if they were two-and-twenty I It’s 
positively indelicate ! 

Flamb. Ah ! there are no fools like old ones ! 

Enter Mb. gnd Mbs. SoANTLEBURT,/on«?/ftny. 

BccmU Now, my darling, I must insist on your wearing a 
8hawl<^it*B too cold to be out without one. Ah, Mrs. Flam- 
boys ! assist me in persuading Frederica that she will certainly 
catch cold, if she doesn’t wrap herself up. 

Mr$. F. {seated). Oh ! 1 couldn’t presume to dictate to a 
lady of Mrs. ^cantlebury’s age I Besides, it is not a cold day^ 

Flamb. Not cold?— -it’s freezing! Mr. Scantlebury is quite 
rig^t! \ It’s all very well for you to go about as you do-i* 
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you’re a mere girl ! But when you’re Mrs. Scantlobury’s age 
you’ll know better, won’t she, Soantlebury ? 

Scant. (asi(ie). These persons are very insufferable I 

Mr%. And when Mr. Soantlebury has been married as long 
as we have, he will only trouble himself about one circumstance 
connected with Mrs. Soantlebury’s toilette. 

Scant. And that is ? 

Mrs. F. That it is regulated with a due regard to economy. 
Such, at least, is my experience. [Looking savagely at Flamboys. 

Flam. There you are—at it again! l^ag— nag— nag— all 

day long ! 

Mrs. F. Then you should give mo something fit to wear ! 
Will you believe me, Mrs. Soantlebury, when I tell you that 
he hasn’t give me a single dress since rny marriage? 1 am 
positively wearing out my trousseau at this moment ! 

Scant. Oh, Flamboys ! I’m ashamed of you ! 

Mrs. Scant. Oh, Mr. Flamboys, we’re ashamed of you I 

Flamh. Ah ! wait till you’ve been married five years ! You 
are young at it just now, and you’re carried away by en- 
thusiasm. It’s astonishing how that sort of thing dies out ! 

Mrs. Scant. Horace, assure me that this sort of thing will 
not die out. Toll me that you will always — ^always— always — 
love me as you do now ! 

Scant. Frederica, do you doubt me ? 

Mrs. Scant. No — 1 cannot doubt those eyes ! [Gazing at him. 

Scant. My own ! 

Mrs. Scant. My love ! 

Flamh. {aside). Old fools ! {Aloud!) Ah ! when 1 married, 
Soantlebury, I l^lieved in all that. 

Mrs. F. So did I — but I have been bitterly undeceived I Oh, 
Mrs. Scantlebury! it is a pleasant thing to dream that the 
honeymoon is to last for life I — but it is a terrible thing to awake 
and find that you have married an icicle ! [ Weeps. 

Mrs. Scant. Horace, is it possible that you are an icicle in 
disguise ? 

Scani. If I were, what would become of me before the blaze 
of those radiant eyes ? 

Mrs. Scant. Go, flatterer. 

Scant. My own ! 

Mrs. Scant. My love 1 

Flarrib. Oh, this is intolerable t 

Scant. Mr. Flamboys, you must excuse us if we are a little 
effusive. This is the most interesting period of our existence. 
1 dare say now that, under similar circumstances, you went on 
just as we do now ? 

IV. 


z 
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Flamh I daro say ; but really, it’s so long ago that I hardly 
remember. IVe no doubt we made ourselves excessively ridicu- 
lous. Newly-married peoi le always do# \ Lighting cigar. 

Mr^, Scant. Mrs. Flamboys, do you allow Mr. Flamboys to 
smoke? %. 

Mr%. F. Oh, he can do as he^likes I 

Mrs. Scant. Mr. Scantlebury never smokes. 

Mrs. F. Nor did Mr. Flamboys under Mr. Scantlebury’s 
interesting circumstances. But all that is changed now ! 

[Exeunt Mb. and Mbs. Flamboys, unobserved by the 
SCANTLEBUBYS. 

Mrs. Scant. Horace, is it possible that tlie time will ever 
come when you will bo so indifferent to my wishes as to 
degenerate into a highly-flavoured smoker ? 

Scant. Frederica, the man who, in pursuance of any selflsh 
indulgence, would fly in the face of his wife’s expressed wishes, 

I hold to be no better than a (Looking rounds and changing 

his tone.) Oh I we are alone. [JAghts a cigar. 

Mrs. Scant. Eh? Oh! Now, Mr. Scantlebury, did you 
hear what that man said ? Did you hear him say that I was 
making myself excessively ridiculous ? 

Scant. Yes, I heard that. 

Mrs. Scant. And are you going to permit that young man to 
insult me with impunity ? 

Scant, What do you propose that I should do to that young 
man? 

Mrs. Scant. I ask you— is such a remark to pass un- 
challenged ? 

Scant. Oh, I’ve no objection to challenge the remark. But 
really, considering that tYds is our thirty-iifth wedding-day 

Mrs. Scant. Mr. Scantlebury I 1 believe .we agreed that the 
first thirty-four were to go for nothing. 

Scant. Go for nothing! Have 1 passed through thirty-four 
years of married, life with you to be told that 1 am to consider 
that they have gone for nothing ? 

Mrs. Scant.' Certainly. 1 am a bride ; you are a bridegroom. 
Why, bless my hleart, one’s nobody at Beachington if one isn’t 
a bride ! 

Scant. Then am I nobody ! 

Mrs. Scant. Do you think that 1 should be the central-attrac- 
tion at Beachington if it were not supposed that 1 am newly 
married ? 

Scant. No. 

Mrs. Scant. My attractions are fading. 

Scant. They are. 
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Myz* Scant 1 am not so young as I was. 

Scant 1 don’t agree with you there. You’ve been thirty-nine 
for the last twenty year^ 

Mrs. Scant (bitterly). Ah — ^but you are my husband ! 

0 [Crosses to L. 

Scant I am convinced of it. 

Mrs. Scant And a very prett^ husband you are ! 

Scant. Go. little flatterer ! 

Mrs. Scant Now, once for all, Mr. S^mtlebury, let us under- 
stand one another. T choose to be looked upon as a bride, for 
1 cannot do without attention, and 1 will not do without 
attention. The doctor has prescribed it for me. Tlierefore, 1 
lirefer to have it supposed that we are a newly-married couple, 
and you will bo good enough to give countenance to my 
scheme. And a very pretty countenance it is ! 

[Exit Mrs. Scantlebury. 

Scant Incredible as it may appear, that was a very pleasant 
woman — tivc-and-thirty years ago. So I’m a bridegroom again ! 
1 wish 1 was ! Well, the fiction has its advantages. It makes 
Mrs. Scantlebury extremely pleasant in public — and I contrive 
to keep in ]Hiblic as much as 1 can. It’s hard wben it comes to 
dancing with Mrs. Scantlebury, as it did last night ; but sbe 
doesn’t dance lojig at a time. [Retires up. 

Enter Hai^dall, o.^ followed by Gumming, a waiter, with very 
large seedy portmanteau and a new smart valise — then 
Buckthorpe, who sits on bench at the back of the 
stage. 

Band. Very good; then take the large portmanteau to 
thirty-five. 

Gumming. The one with very little in it, sir ? 

Band. What the devil is it to you what’s in it? Don’t 
shake it about like that ! Take it up-stairs, and carry it care- 
fully. Mind, if the side comes out I hold you responsible. 
iEodt CuMMiKo into hotel.) What’s this, the visitors’ book? 
{Opens and > reads.) **Mr. and Mrs. Flamboys, Scarborough ; 
Miss Spinn, Hookham ; Mr. and Mrs. Scantlebury on their ” — 
ha, ha ! — “ on their honeymoon.” {Sees Scantlebury.) I beg 
your pardon. 

Scant I am Mr. Scantlebury, sir. dignity. 

Band. Oh, indeed ! On your honeymoon ? 

Yes^ sir, on my honeymoon. 

Band. Ha, ha 1 

S^nt.l see nothing to laugh at, sir? 
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Band. Of course you don’t — it’s a devilish serious position 
for you. But don’t you find it amuses your friends ? 

Scant. No» sir, 1 dp not find that it amuses my friends. 

Rand. They must be dull dogs. 

Scant. 1 believe there is nothing to be ashamed of in the fact 
that I am on my honeymoon 

Band. Nothing at all. Quite the reverse. It’s very credit- 
able to you at your time of life. 

Scant. Society, sir, I ^lieve, could not be carried on without 
honeymoons. ^ 

Band. Quite out of the question. You’re a martyr in a good 
cause. 

Scant, (aside). This fellow is laughing at me. He shall 
see that I’m not to be trifled with. (Crosses to n. — then aloud.) 
Good morning, sir. [Exit. 

Band. Ha, ha ! {Refers to hook.) Joseph Bangles, M.I)., 
late Bengal Army. Dr. Trotway and niece.” Good. {Aside.) 
They are here. 

Buck, (coming down). Well, now that you’ve brought me 
all the. way down to Beachington, perhaps you’ll let me know 
what you want with me. 

Band. I want you to help me to carry out a scheme by 
which I shall make a pot of money. 

Buck. Suppose 1 refuse ? 

Band. But you won’t refuse; you can’t help yourself. Do 
you remember the night of the 14th of August, 1869 ? 

Buck. I’m not likely to forget it. 

Band, Probably not. Wo don’t commit murders every day. 
At least, 1 don’t. 

Buck. It was no murder, and you know it. I was attacked 
by a stranger in the dark, at the edge of Banton Cliffo, and in 
self-defence i struck at him with a sword-stick. 

Band. You did. He fell over the cliff and was killed. At 
my suggestion you left England that night. The body was 
found, and your victim turned out to be u highly respectable 
commercial traveller named Peters, and a coroner’s jury having 
the fact of the sword-thrust strongly before their eyes, returned 
a verdict of ‘‘Wilful Murder” against some person or persons 
unknown. 

Buck. In the sight of heaven I am innocent. 

Band. No doubt. But in the sight of the law you are guilty. 
A reward of three hundred pounds is offered for your apprehen- 
sion. I could earn that three hundred pounds this evening. 
I am extremely hard up. The letters you wrote to me 
from Dijon, identifying you with the man who caused his 
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death, are in tny pocket, and the local police station is next 
door. 

Bmh, You know tba4 1 am innocent of.any crime. 

Band. Stop. What do you understand by the word “ crime ” ? 

Buck. An offence against the lavn 

Band. Childish! A crime is^that unfortunate combination 
of circumstances which induces a jury to return a verdict of 
guilty. Believe me, I speak from experience. But donlt be 
afraid. I don't intend to inform against you. 1 want you: 
you are very valuable to me. * 

Buck. You are very good. 

Band. Not at all. 

Buck. Well, perhaps not. 

Band. 1 am sure not. Now for the work that 1 want you 
to do. 

Buck. Disagreeable, 1 suppose ? 

Band. Very. There’s an extremely nice girl with thirty- 
eight thousand pounds, stopping in this hotel, and 1 want you 
to make love to her. 

Buck. Why don’t you do it yourself V 

Rand. Do you think 1 should be successful ? 

Bmk. (looking at Mm coolly). No. Why am 1 to do tliis? 

Band. To explain that, I must go back to the history of my 
marriage. 

BvHc. t thought you were a bachelor? 

Band. So do a good many others — but I’m not. 

Buck. Heaven help your wife 1 

Band. Heaven has. She is no more. 

Buck. AVas she pretty ? 

Band. Very. 

What did she die of? 

Band. Old age. 

Buck. You said she was ijretty V 

Band. She was — but that was long before I was born or 
thought of. I met her at Beachington three years ago — she 
was then seventy-nine. She was a very affectionate old lady ; 
and, as 1 found that she had money, 1 proposed to her then 
and there, and then and there she accepted me. Within three 
days we were married. 

Buck. Sharp work ! 

Band. It was sharp. But when the bride is seventy^nine, 
time is of the essence of the contract. Two hours after the 
ceremony, the tranquil joys of my honeymoon were inter- 
rupted by the information that I was wanted for felony. I 
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Bttck, With your wife ? 

Band, No. She had many recommendations, but rapidity 
of movement was nobone of them. She only felt herself equal 
to a Bath chair — ^under the circumstances, 1 preferred the 
limited mail. So we were Separated — cause, incompatibility of 
locomotion. The old lady, ashamed, no doubt, of her hushand, 
kept her marriage secret, and six weeks after she died of 
inanition. Well, her will was opened, and by it she left all 
her property — thifty-oifeht thousand pounds — to her niece. 
But as the will was dated six months before her marriage 
with me, it Avas to all intents and purposes a worthless docu- 
ment. That is the money that I want you to help me to 
recover. 

Btick. But if your story is true, why don’t you take legal 
proceedings to recover it ? 

Band, Because, my child of nature, if I rely on the sinijde 
truth of my story—overy word of which I am in a position to 
prove — the circumstances are so remarkable, that public 
attention will bo directed to it, and the fact Avill come out that 
r am the uo fortunate individual who, under another name, left 
this hotel for Idverpool five minutes before two detectives from 
Scotland Yard entered it in search of me. That contingency, 
my unsophisticated shepherd, yon will understand I am anxious 
to avoid. So, my lamb, I Avant you to give out that the old 
lady and I Avero friends of some years’ standing ; but in order 
to do this, I must know something about her previous history — 
her friends — her Avay of living — ^her movements — and so forth 
— of Avhich I happen to know nothing wliatcver. So I want 
you to establish a flirtation with this girl, in order that you 
may bo able to extract from her such information on these 
points as shall enable me to concoct a rather less violent 
account of my marriage Avith her. 

Buck, And if I refuse ? 

Band, If you refuse, I shall have to content myself with 
three hundred pounds instead of thirty-eight thousand. 

' Buck, It’s a dirty job ! 

Band, Not at all. If my story is true, I am entitled to the 
money. 

Buck, Yes — ^if it’s true ! 

Band, My simple lad, you can ascertain its truth by reference 
to the rc^ster of St. Jude’s in this parish. After all, you are 
oBfly helping me to my oAvn. It's a roundabout way of doing 
it, but as it's a matter of life and death to you, you are not 
likely to bo squeamish on that point. (ABide,) This ftmst 1^ 
Pt. Trotway. 
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Enter Dr. Trotwat, through o.from L., smoking. 

(^Alotid.) I’m going round to the post-office. 1 shall be back 
directly. Have you alight? (crossing to i *. — taking out cigar 
case), 

Bmk, No. You know I don’t sAoke. 

Trot, Allow me to offer you ene. {^Offers lighted cigar. 

Rand, Thank you. Eh ! Not Dr. Trotway ? 

Trot, Yes. Should 1 know you ? 

Band, I had the pleasure of mcetifig you, many years ago, 
at your regimental mess in — in 

Trot, Kurracheo? 

Band, Kurracheo. You sat vice, I remember. Don’t remember 
mo, 1 dare say. No! 1 had no whiskers then. This is my 
old chum, llcggy Buckthorpe — late 24th. We shall meet at 
dinner, I dare say. Good morning 1 

[Exit Band ALL through gate^ 0., and ofi\ i„ 

Trot. Don’t know his face ; don’t want to. Friend seems a 
decent follow. (Aloud) 24th — eh — Mr. Buckthorpe? Know 
them very well in the Punjaub ; but that’s before your 
time. 

Buck. Yes, I joined in ’62 — left in ’68. 

Trot. Half-pay? 

Buck, No. Sold out. 

Trot, (cLside). Bad! 

Buck. Hard up. 

Trot, Good ! Like a man who owns to that. 

Enter Edith. 

Edith, Uncle, tljis pic-nic promises to be a great success. 

Buck. (astorCished), Edith ! 

Edith. Mr. Buckthorpe ! 

Buck. How strange that we should meet thus ! 

Trot. Eh ? Why, what’s this ? You are old friends ? 

Edith. Oh yes ! I had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Buck- 
thorpe some years ago, before papa’s death. I then went to 
India, and we have never met since. 1 am very glad to see 
you. 

Trot. So am I. 1 don’t know you, sir ; but as a friend of 
my poor brother’s I am heartily glad to make your acquaint-* 
ance. Are you making a long stay ? 

Buck. Well, yes — some weeks, I think. 

Trot. That’s right! Then we shall see something of each 
other. 1 must be off to join Bangles. We are going to take 
shootings hero, and we shall bo delighted to give you a gun. 
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Good morning, Mr. Buckthorpe! You and Ediih can talk 
over old times, ^Exit Thotway, r. u. e. 

Btich. This is a strwge meeting, EdiUi ! 

Edith. It is, indeed, mr« Buckthorpe 1 

Buck. Mr. Buckthorpe ! 

Edith. Yes ; we are merely friends now. 

Buck. Are— are you married 

Edith. No. 

Bmk. Are you engaged ? 

Edith. No. 

Buck. Then you have quite ceased to love me ? 

Edith. You have no right to ask me that. My poor father 
forbad me even to speak to you again. He is dead. 

Buck. So I hoard. He was very hard on ino. 

Edith. Ho was very just. 

Buck. Yes ; but it is as hard to distinguish extreme justice 
from extreme injustice, as to distinguish extreme heat from 
extreme cold. I was a penniless spendthrift, and I suppose he 
was right ; but it would have made a good man of me, if I 
had marripd you. 

Edith. Was he to know that ? 

Buck. No ; but you know it. 

Edith. I believed it. I am sure I could have influenced 
you. 

Buck. Why, from the first day 1 saw you, ray life changed. 
During the six months that our acquaintance lasted I was an 
altered man. You loved me then — 1 know you did. 1 was 
amazed — astounded when 1 learnt this ; it opened out a pro- 
spect of a new and changed life to me ; it had never entered 
my head that a good and pure wtman could love such a man 
as I. I have known so few, Edith ; and those* I have known 
have treated mo as a hopeless outcast. 

Edith. Oh, Mr. Buckthorpe ! 

BvHc. They have had go(^ reason to do so. I had been loft 
to my own ways all my life, to make what associates I pleased, 
and when 1 entered the service, I was banished to a foreign 
station where time hung heavily on my hands, and where the 
devil of mischief had full opportunity of working his worst 
with me. Under different auspices 1 might have been a 
different man — 1 am sure of this, from the influence that 
association with so pure and good a woman as you had over 
me. Qh, Edith, I am a miserable fellow 1 {Sits at table.) 

EdiUh. I — I am truly sorry to hear you say this. Mr. 
Buckthorpe, you pain mo deeply. 

, Buc^, After your father dismissed me from your presence, I 
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lived on in hope that circumstances — I knew not how — might 
bring us together agaiu. But he died, and you had to join your 
uncle In India, and the sun went down the only bright day 
my miserable life liad Known ! 

Edith. Mr. Buckthor])6, it is^ot fair to tell me all this. 
When I told you that T loved you, I knew nothing of your past 
life — you seemed to mo to be au that a man should be. I loved 
you, l^cause you realised my dream of what a man should be ; 
but when I learnt the circumstancefi^.of your past career, my 
eyes were opened to the folly of my dream, •and if you had died 
on the day that I owned my love for you, I should not have 
suffered greater anguish. 

liucic. But, Edith, you could not say this to me if you had 
wholly ceased to love me. 

Edith. Mr. Buckthorpe, do not mistake mo; I love the 
memory of an ideal man. "I'he man I love has no existence — 
he never lived. 1 loved the man whom 1 believed Reginald 
Buckthorpe to be. 

Buck. 1 was a good man when we parted — 1 may say so now ; 
for I am good no longer. I look back on those six months in 
my life as on an episode in the life of another man. Edith, 
have pity on mo— give mo another chance. 

Edith. No ; I am bound by my father’s wishes. He is dead. 

Buck, He is dead, and therefore cannot recall bis woixls. 
He knew nothing, except that my career had been wild, 
reckless, extravagant. He attributed my altered life to 
interested hypocrisy — ^because you had wealth, and I was poor. 
But when he knew me, I was indeed a changed man. Edith, 
you loved me. Where is the man whose heart would not be 
purified by such love as yours ? 

[Edith appears undecided how to act. 

Enter Randall from l, and through c. 

Band, (pside to Buckthobpe). Very good. 

Buck. What do you mean ? 

Band. I mean very good. I mean that you’ve lost no time 
— ^you’ve been going it, you babe of nature ! 

Buck. I don’t understand you. 

Band. Don’t you? 1 mean that you’ve lost no time in 
commencing operations. This is the young lady whose thirty- 
eight thousand pounds I claim. 

Buck. Edith Tem^o ? 

Band. Exactly. Didn’t you know that ? Introduce me, 

Buck. I3he is a lady. 
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Band,, You*d better do as I tell you. 

Buck, {rductantly), MissTempk — Mr.Bandall. [Retires up. 

Band, Miss Templ^ I had the pleai^ure of knowing your 
uncle, Doctor Trotway, in India, some years ago. 

Edith, Indeed? t 

Rand, Yes, we renewed our acquaintance this morning. ( To 
Buckthorpb.) I had no idea t^at Miss Temple and you were 
acquainted. 

Edith, Yos, we are old irionds, but we have not met for some 
years. * 

Ra/nd, {pbside). This simplifies matters. Young people who 
are old friends, and who haven't met for some years, generally 
got very confidential when they do meet. 

Enter Miss Spins and Bangt^bs. 

Miss S, Well, we’ve settled all preliminaries. There are 
three carriages, and a donkey cart, which I am going to 
drive. 

Edith. How many names have you, Miss Spinn ? 

Miss S. {referring to list). Sixteen. 

[Edith and Buckthoiipe retire up, 

Rand, {crossing to Miss Spinn). Have you really got sixteen 
names ? Fifteen of ’em aliases ! That beats me hollow. 

Miss 8, 1 really have ! and I Nvant one more to be com- 
plete. 

Bang, {aside), I know you do — mine ! But you won’t get 
it. {Aloud.) Perhaps these gentlemen will join you ? 

Rand, Certainly — oh, Buckthorpe ? 

Miss 8, Oh, but that's two, and it will throw out all my 
arrangements. Never mind, Mr. Bangles, you and 1 will 
charter the donkey cart. 

Bang. Impossible! 

Miss 8. Why? 

Bang. I don’t enjoy riding in donkey carts, besides we 
should never keep pace with the others, we should drop 
behind. 

Miss 8. {tenderly), A little, perhaps — half a mile or so — not 
more. That wouldn’t matter a bit I 

Bang, It would spoil the whole thing, ma^am. It’s the 
essence of a thing of this kind that all should arrive at the same 
moment. 

Miss 8, Then we tsvo will start an hour before the others, 
and get everything ready~^there it’s quite settled, Mr. Bangles, 
that I take you in my trap. 
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Band, (aside). Egad, it looks like it ! 

Bang. No, no — it would be bettor if Edith and I were to 
go together, eh — Edith ? — and 

Miss 8. Wouldn't do at all. It would never do to take the 
only young unmarried lady ouh of the party, llesides, what 
would people think ? Now tyo old fogies like us can do what 
we like ? 

Bang. I wish wo could. 

Miss 8. Mr. BangleSy I’m shocked «t you ! There, that’s all 
settled, and if these gentlemen will give me their names 

Rand. Mr. Eandall — Mr. Buckthorpe. 

Bach. Excuse me, I can take no part in this excursion. 
I leave for London to-night. 

Enter Dll. Tiiotway. 

Edith. Oh, Buckthorpe ! 

Buck. 1 leave for Loudon to-night. [}Vith deliberation, 

Rand, (aside). Are you mad? 

Trot. What’s that ? You told mo you intended to remain 
some weeks. 

Buck. Circumstances have occurred which render necessary 
my immediate presence in London. There is a Chancery suit 
— involving my succession to a large fortune— 

Rand. Cut you knew of that this morning, my bleating 
lambkin, you knew of that this morning, 

Edith (aside). Is this on my account ? 

Buck. It is. 

Edith, Then, on my account, stay. 

Buck. I cannot — you don’t know all ! 

Rand. I think on rejection you will sec that this haste is 
unnecessary. (Takes him aside.) If you attempt to leave this 
place until I give you permission, I will place your letters in the 
hands of the local police — ^you know mo well. (Aloud.) Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have the pleasure to inform you that I have 
convinced Mr. Buckthorpe that liis intended departure is un- 
necessary. He will have much pleasure in joining your 
party ! 
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ACT II. 

Scene. — Th^ Clump Books, The entrance^o a large cave occupies 
theforegrouTid of stage^ with seashore in the distance. The 
entrance from L. is over darge loose rocks ; the entrances^ 
B., a/re open\ the two larg^ detached rocks in the centre 
should he sufficiently flat on their surfaces to serve as tables^ 
and they should he surrounded with rough ledges^ about 
eighteen inches high^ 4o serve as seats; the small detached 
rockf B., should 'he about twelve inches high ; the stage is 
covered with other rock^work to mask the rising of the 
water, 

Sebvantb discovered arranging lunch, superintended by Mibs 
Spink — Bangles sitting moodily apart, endeavouring to 
turn out a jelly. 

Miss S, Weil, Mr. Baugles, how are you getting on with that 
jelly? 

Bang. Ma’am, the confounded thing won’t come. 

Miss S, Put it back into the warm water. (Coming down.) 
Mr. Bangles, I often think that I’m very like a jelly. A good 
and clever husband might melt me down and pour me into any 
mould he pleased. 

Bang. Ma’am, it’s a privilege of which he would be certain 
to avail himself at the earliest opportunity. But I don’t think 
you’d ‘Hum out” well. 

Miss jS. Yes 1 should, dear. A little gentle warmth — such 
as 1 apply to this jelly. 

Bang, Gentle warmth? Nothing short of perpetual hot 
water would do it. 

Miss 8. (crossing to Bangles), And would you try the hot 
water ? 

Bang. I would, indeed, ma’am. 

Miss S, (earnestly). Perpetual hot water ? 

Bang, Perpetual hot water. 

Miss S, Hut water that would not cool down as time went 
on ; water that would be always, always hot? 

Bang, Ma’am, it' would be as hot as fire could make it. 

Miss 8. Ardent soul ! We will talk of this again. 

Bang. Beally, Miss Spinn 

Miss 8. Oh, Joseph, I am so happy ! 

Bang. Hold up, ma’am, pray — ^this is extiemely awkward. 
They are coming, ma’am, and we shall be caught I 

Miss 8. You arc right, wo must bo discreet — ^wo must be 
very— very prudent. I am not angry— indeed I am not angr)% 
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you imprudent headstrong boy ! There, hush, they are coining ; 
we will speak of this again at a more convenient time. Oh, 
Joseph, I am so happy 1 . 

Enter Dr. Trotwav and Mr. av^l Mrs. Flambots, over rocks. 

Bang, Miss Spinn, I — Thai^ woman would extract a proposal 
of marriage from the Pope of Eome 1 [Takes stage^ r. 

Trot, Take care, Mrs. Plaraboys, the rocks are very slippery. 
Well, Miss Spinn, you have arranged'everything, I see. 

Bang, Yes, Miss Spinn has arranged everything. 

Trot, I always said she was a capital manager. 

Bang, And I heartily endorse the observation ! 

Mrs. F. Here come the turtle-doves. Ah, I wonder how 
long it will last ? 

[Mr. and Mrs. Flam boys seat themselves in front of 
detOfChed rock, Ti. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Scantleburv, over the rocks. 

Scant, Come along, my angel. Ladies and gentlemen, oblige 
me by looking the other way while Mrs. Scantlebury climbs 
over the rocks. (They do so.) Now jump. 

Mrs. Scant. Eaward, if anybody is looking, I shall go and 
drown myself ! There. [J^umps, 

Flamh. May we look now ? 

Scant. You may. [They stand in an attitude of emlrace. 
All. Beautiful! 

Miss S. Are we all here ? 

Enter Bandall. 

Band, No, there’s Miss Temple to come, and Buckthorpo. 
I tell you what it is, I vote we don’t wait for them. 

Trot. We won’t wait for them. It will serve them right. 
Won’t it. Bangles? 

Miss 8. Oh, but that would be a pity. Suppose, Mr. Bangles, 
you and I start off to meet them and hurry them on. 

Trot, No, no, leave them alone. They must be taught that 
if they chose to separate themselves from the rest of the party, 
they must be prepared to take the consequences. (77iey seat 
themselves — Mr. and Mrs. Scantlebury at lower rocky Dr. 
Trotwat at higher rock — ^Bangles on small rock, and Miss 
Spinn on hamper between Bangles and Mr. Scantlebury — 
Bandall standing, c.) Let them lunch together. 

Band, (ost^e). Where shall 1 sit? (He makes one or two 
attempts to sit near Mrs. Flamboys and Mbs. Scantlebury, 
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ilnjty close up to prevent his doing so.) Somehow, I’m afraid 
Fm not a favourite here. There’s Mrs. Flambbys — she’s a nice 
little thing — black eyes, jplump iigiire, and doesn’t got on with her 
husband. She’ll do. (Sits near Mrs. Flambots.) I knOw I’m 
not a pleasant person to lookiat, but my conversation is con- 
sidered sparkling. I’ll try and sparkle. (Aloud.) Mrs. 
Flamboys ! 

Mrs. F. Yes. 

Hand. (sentimentaMg). A)o you believe in first impressions ? 

Mrs. F. Sincerely.*’ 

Rand, (taken (ibmh). Oh ! But don’t you find that your 
first estimate of a man is sometimes a mistaken one ? 

Mrs. F. {with decision). Never. (Aside.) I wish this 
pcrsuu would go. 

Rand. Humph ! Cold shoulder I 

Mrs. F. Mr. Flamboys, if it’s not asking you too great a 
favour, I should like a little lobster salad. 

F/amh. Oh, hang it I Can’t you get it yourself? 

Rand. What an ill-bred boor it is. Allow me, Mrs, 
Flamboys.. [Gives her salad. 

Mrs. F. Oh, thank you. (Aside to Flamboys.) I can’t 
touch it after that dreadful man; get me something else — 
anything. 

Flamh. My darling — ^there. [Gives her chicken. 

Mrs. F. Thank you, dearest. What are you eating ? 

Flamh. Nothing. I live on love. 

Mrs. F. My darling! 

Flamh. My pot I 

Trot. Ha! — ^hcm! 

Flamh. (rudely). Here, somebody give my wife something— 
she won’t touch anything I give her. 

Mrs. F. No, thank you ; Fve finished. Ah, I had an appetite 
once! 

Flamh. You had — enormous ! 

Mrs. F. Brute ! 

Rand, (who has gone round to Mns. Scaktlbbury). Mrs. 
Scantlebury, do you 'believe in first impressions ? [Pathetically. 

Mrs. Scant, (startled). Bless and save the man — what does 
he mean ? 

Band, (reproachfully). Ah, and you, too, give mo the cold^ 
shoulder ! 

Mrs. Scant. Some cold shoulder for Mr. Randall. 

[Turning atrny from him. 

Scant. Certainly, Randall. Shall I put some mint sauce 
OWit? 
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^iand. Bevilbh odd; they don’t seem to like me at all. 

Thanks, I have some pigeon pie. 

Trot, Then have sqme more, , [^QiveB him some. 

Rand. Is this pigeon ? 

Trot, No, it’s rook. • 

Flamh. They go very well together, don’t they, Randall ? 
Scant. It’s a great Homburg dish, isn’t it, Randall ? 

Trot. Rook and pigeon, with a good steak, is a dish you’re 
always glad to have a finger in, ain’t yon, Randall. 

Mrs. Scant. A finger V (To Randall.)* There’s no occasion 
to use your fingers, sir ! Allow me to hand you a fork. 

Flamh. Randall always prefers a spoon if he can get one ; 
don’t you, Randall V 

Scant, I can provide you with one. [ Offers one. 

Rand. I’m sure you can. Thank you. 

Scant. What do you mean by that, sir ? [Bisi'ng. 

Band. You were born with a silver one in your mouth, were 
you not ? 

Scant. Well, sir, and if I was, sir — and if I was, sir? 

Rand. Well, I meant that one. [Goes round to Miss Spinn. 
Scant, {aside to Mrs. Scantlebuby). Now, how the deuce 
did he know I was bora with a silver spoon in my mouth. 

Mrs, Scant, lie traced it in your conversation. 

Scant, (angrily). Frederica. 

Mrs. Scant. Horace 1 

Scant, (recollecting himself). My own! 

Mrs, Scant. My love ! 

Flamh. Scant lebury, leave your wife alone, do. 

Mrs Scant. Sir! Mr, Scantlebury is not in the habit of 
letting his wife alone. If you are envious of Mr. Scantlebury’s 

happiness 

Flamh, But Fm not. 

Scant, You’re right, Flamboys. 

Mrs. Scant. Horace ! [Angrily. 

Scant. Frederica I 

Mrs. Scant, {recollecting herself). My love I 

Scant. My own. [They embrace, 

Rand. Miss SpinnI 

[Randall in the meantime has gone round to Miss 
Spins, introducing himself between Miss Spinn and 
BANCtLES, 

Mm iS. Well? 

Rand. Do you believe in first impressions ? 

Miss S, Oh, 1 don’t believe in anything. 

Rand, Fm glad of that, it shows a sense beyond your years. 
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I believe in nothing, but 1 have been live and thirty years 
learning that nothing is worthy of belief. If I had known it 
at your age, I should have been a happieaman. 

JIftss /S. Indeeed ! 

Band, Yes — alas ! I haveclived a life of trust I 

Miss 8. A life on trust you nv^an. {Aside,) I wish he’d go. 

Ba/nd, And my trust has been utterly misplaced. In me 
you behold a wasted destiny. I was made to be believed in, 
but no one believes in mef You don’t seem surprised. 

Miss 8, Well, rm%iot. 

Band. Ah, you are like the rest of the world — you, whom I 
had thought so different. You see that I am ugly, and you 
conclude that I am wicked. 

Miss 8. Oh, I didn't say that ! {Aside,) He is extremely 
plain. 

Band, Oh, 1 don’t complain, ma’am. It’s natural enough ; 
I myself often act on the converse of the proposition. 1 sec 
that you are beautiful and [ conclude that you are good. 

Miss 8, {aside). Poor fellow ! How nicely he expresses him- 
self. I am afraid I have judged him harshly. How angry 
Joseph looks! I’ll make him jealous! {Aloud — rising and 
coming down,) But if you knew mo better, you might find that 
I was not 

Rand, Beautiful? 

Miss 8. No — good. 

Band. Will you let me try ? 

Miss 8, (Jmshfully), Yes. 

Trot, Como, we must be off to the caves if we want to see 
them — 'the tide is coming in, and this place will be under 
water in half an hour. Bangles, give your arm to Miss Spinn. 

\_He does so — Skrvants begin to clear away, 

Rand, Pardon me, I claim Miss Spiun. It’s an engagement 
five minutes old. [Takes her. 

Bang, Thank you— thank you sincerely. 

[Shakes Randall’s 

Miss 8, {aside). Oh, you sarcastic creature! There’ll be 
blood spilt, I know there will I {To Randall.) Swear that you 
will not fight on my account ! 

Band, I swear ! - 

[All exeuni, except Bangles and Db. Trotway. 

7}rot, Come along, Joe, you and I’ll pair off together. 

Bang. No— I’m out of sorts. 

Trot, Why, what’s wrong ? 

..Well, to be candid with you, I dont^t like to see 
'Edith find that fellow Buckthorpe so much together. 
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TtoU Young people Joe — young people! Wo Were young 
once, you know. 

Bang, (sadly Yesdhco. (Aside.) They’re always together--- 
on the ‘beach, on the parade, on the pier — wherever she goes 
he’s sure to turn up with his coiAbunded “ Miss Temple, this 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure ! ” Unexpected — bah ! Why, 
he knows her movements to a minute, and her plans for a week 
to come. 

Trot. This is rather a critical mbmei\t in Buckthor]:)e's 
existence. He is expecting every minute to hear that a (chan- 
cery suit has determined in his favour, and if it does, it will 
put him in possession of a considerable fortune. 

Bang. The deuce it will ! 

Trot. Yes. As Edith and I were walking through Beech- 
wood, yesterday, who should turn up of all people in the world* 
but Buckthorpe. “ Dear me, Miss Temple,” said he, “ this is 
indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

Bang. Bah ! Trot way, do you ever* go to the play ? 

Trot. Oh, yes ; often. 

Bang. Very good. Then here’s a little drama in two acts 
and a moral that will interest you. Act I — Scene, the Earth. 
Time, sunrise. Personage discovered : the Astronomer-Boyal. 
The Sun rises in the east. Astronomer-Royal speaks, ** God 
bless my soul,” says he, ” you rising in the east ? This is 
indeed an unexpected pleasure.” End of Act 1. Act 9— Same 
Scene. Time, sunset. Personages discovered : the Astronomer- 
Royal, and the Sun about to set. Astronomer- Uoyal speaks, 
“God bless my soul,” says he, “you setting in the west? 
This is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” Moral — ^The Astro- 
nomer-Royal’s a humbug. [E;eit Bakgles. 

Trot. Nonsense, Joe, you’re hard on Buckthorpe. It’s very 
odd that Joe Bangles who likes everybody should have taken 
such a dislike to young Buckthorpe whom everybody else likes 
so much. I can’t accoimt for it. 

Enter Edith and Buokthobpb over the rocks. 

Trot. Well, young lady, you’ve taken your time about it. 
We’ve lunched without you. 

Ediih. Uncle, I was so tired, 1 was obliged to sit down^ 

Trot. Wdl, we had to remove everything to the top of the 
cliff, as the tide is rising ; so if you want any lunch you^d 
better come with me — come along Buckthorpe. 

[^Exeunt Tbotway and Edith. 

As Buokthobpb is following them, Randall enters. 

Band, StojH-I want to speak to you, 

IV, 
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Buck, Well? 

Band. Well, you’ve been a week at work, and precious good 
running you’ve made in the time. • 

Bmh. Yes — pretty well. 

Band. Nice girl. t 

Buck. Yes. ^ 

Band. Pity she has to lose her money ? 

Buck. It is a pity. 

Band. Well, you’ve made good use of your time. I couldn’t 
have got round Win a week as you have. 

Buck. Oh, you’re too modest ! 

Band. Yes, I am modest. Why, at this moment I know of 
half-a-dozen ladiea—devilish fine women, too — who’d give a 
good deal to know where I am. 

Buck. Ladies? 

Band. Yes. 

Buck. What kind of ladies ? [Contempluously. 

Band. Landladies. Don’t mistake me — it’s rent, not spoons. 
No, no — Jack Randall is not the man to run away from that 
sort of thing. 

Buck. No, he’s just the sort of man to run away with that 
sort of thi]^. 

Band. What sort of thing ? 

Buck. Spoons. 

Band. My good friend, you don’t understand these 1 binge. 
1 am not a strictly honest man, but I should no more think of 
sneaking down an area after a plate basket than you would of 
sitting down to dinner with a dustman. Damme, sir, pay 
some regard to social distinctions. If you are a swell, swindle ^ 
if you are a snob, sneak. Always rob, according to your 
station in life. Golden maxim. 

Buck. Then, by your own admission you're a swindler. 

Band. I’m a chess-player. 

Buck. But you cheat. 

Band. No — I finesse. 

Buck. I don’t understand the distinction^ 

Hand. I’ll make it olesr to you. X have d scheme to taker 
your queen. To effect this, I arrange that my bishop shidl 
occupy this square — my knight that, my rook that, and so 
forth. If you’re a skilful player you detect my solwme and 
prepare to baffle it; if not, I gain my end. And because X 
don’t explain my tactics beforehand, you kick the board 
oyer. 

£mk. >Xour games generally end that way, dotii they ? 

< Band, fiienei^ly. The art of losing with a good grace is an 
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accompliBlimont which is very generally neglected. I often 
wish it was otherwise. 

BvHc. No doubt. * . 

Rand. But lot^s get to business, what have you gathered 
from this girl about my lamented wife ? 

Bucic. Nothing. 

Rand. Not yet ? * 

Buck. No, not yet ? 

Hand. Then, as time’s getting on> and as I have very good 
reasons for not stopping here longer thaif is necessary, I think 
you’d better begin. 

Buck. Oh, you think that ? 

Rand. Yes, I do. Look here, Buckthorpe, I’m not going to 
stand any nonsense — I’ve got my fingers round your throat, 
and one squeeze will choke the life out of you. This evening 
T must know all about this wife of mine — you’ve got about an 
hour to do it in ; you’d better begin at once. Here comes the 
girl. I shall be within hearing, so you’d better be careful. 

Buck. I would rather you did not listen. 

Rand. No doubt ; but I shall. 

\RandaU goes behind rock as Edith enters. 

Edith. Mr. Buckthorpe, do you know where my uncle is ? 

Buck. No ; I have not seen him. 

Edith. 1 saw some one with you-' — 

Bnck. Yes— Mr. Kandall. 

Edith. Oh ! Is Mr. Randall a great friend of yours ? 

\They sit — ^Edith on lower rock with her hack to 
Randall, Buokthobpb on higher rock facing him. 

Buck. No, he’s not a great friend of mine. 

Edith. Is ho— you’ll think it a strange question — ^ishe a very 
nice man ? 

Buck. No, he’s not a very nice man. 

Edith. He doesn’t look at all nice. 

Buck. He is not at all nice. (Randaill attempts to go.) 
It’s about two years since your aunt, Miqs Brackenbury, di^ ? 

[Randall stays. 

Edith. Just two years, poor old lady. 

. Bucdc. So Randaill tdd me^ 

Edith. How in the world does he know anything about her ? 

Buck. He is a very well informed man. 

Edith Indeed ? He looks like a — ^a — ^Y qu don’t mind my 
speaking openly about him ? 

mBuck. Not at all. 1 like it. 

•Edith. He looks like a— What do you call those people at 
fairs and races? 
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Buck, Punch And Judy man ? 

Edith. No, swell mob. Surely he is not A gentleman ? 

Buck. Most surely not. « 

Edith. Then how is it that you and he are so much together ? 
You are so entirely different.^ He is the worst looking man I 
over saw. r [Banda ll going. 

Buck. I’ll tell you all about that, some day. How old was 
your aunt when she died ? [Randall stops. 

Edith. Seventy-njne. * 

Buck. So Randall told me. 

Edith. Mr. Randall seems to know a great deal about my 
aunt. 

Buck. It is part of Mr. Randal I’s profession to know a great 
deal about a great many people. 

Edith. His profession ? Is he at the bar ? 

Buck. Very often. He is a swindler — a forger — an 
adventurer — a low-bred thief, and an utterly unmitigated 
scoundrel ! \Emt Randall. 

Buck, (rising). Edith, that man has a terrible hold upon 
me. He has evidence which implicates me in a crime of which 
he knows me to be utterly innocent, and ho threatens to make 
that evidence public if I withdraw from his society. 

Edith (rising). A crime ? 

Buck, A crime of which, before heaven, I am utterly 
innocent! 1 have been weak, imprudent, selhsh, dissipated, 
but my honour, as honour is esteemed by the world, is still 
unstained. 

Edith. I am sure of it. Quite, quite sure of it. But is there 
no prospect of your being able to shake off the influence of 
this fearful man ? Reginald — am — I am rich — forgive me for 
what I am going to say — I am rich, and my money is at your 
disposal. Will you let me help you ? 

Buck, Edith, you have it in your power to help me as no 
other soul on earth can help me. There is a help that you can 
give mA for which I, who do not often pray, will pray^ night 
and day — ^the helpjof your companionship — of sweet association 
with one as good and pure as you. Edith, give mo this hone — 
tell me that, weak, wicked as 1 have been, I am not beyond the 
reach of your mercy I 

Edith. Who am I, Reginald, that 1 should set myself up as 
a judge of your conduct ? I have been so hedged about from 
the very approstlih of temptation, that I can only guess at the 
meaning of the word, lhave been jealously guaided through 
by strong, and wise, and loving counsellors. 1 have never 
yid (Aie wish thwarted. I have revelled in the happiest life 
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that this world can bestow, an(! shall 1 sit in judgment upon 
you who have been left from boyhood to your own courses— 
turned adrift into the^world without friends, without counsel, 
and without eKample — to fight the world unadvised, unaided, 
and alone ? Oh, Reginald, 1 am ^ore just ! 

Bwh, Edith, your words give me now life — ^new hope. I 
have been an outcast so long, fbat I had almost given up the 
struggle with the world in despair. 

Edith. StUl the world is a good woi^fd ; you wore your worst 
enemy • 

Buck. Yes ; God help him of whom that may be said ! A 
brave man can grapple with an outside foe — and if he falls, he 
falls with honour. But when one’s deadliest enemy is locked 
up in one’s own heart, ever present, and* ever watchful to take 
advantage of weakness known only to itself— his case is desperate 
indeed ! Yes ; I was my worst enemy. I knew the strength of 
my weakness, and 1 surrendered to it at discretion, 

Edith. But there is yet time. You are young and strong and 
brave— you have that within you, which, under due guidance, 
may yet place you high among your fellows. 

Buck. And where shall I look for that ^idance— to you ? 

Edith. Reginald, I am a poor, weak, inexperienced girl— a 
baby in the world — untempted and untried. 1 do not know 
myself, for I have been put to no proof. I am unfitted for so 
great a charge I 

Buck. (jpa8sionateJy\ Edith, in your hands I place my life — 
do with it wliat you will. It is my last — my only hope ! Tell 
mo that you will take it into your keeping. 

Edith (after a pause). If you think mo worthy to under- 
take this great charge — yes. 

Buck. Bear in mind what I am — what 1 have been — an 
adventurer — an outcast. 

Edith. I think only of what you will bo, when you have 
separated yourself from the evil influences that have hitherto 
surrounded you. It may be within my power to help you to 
do that ; if it is, 1 will help you with all my heart, with all my 
soul. Reginald, I wHl be your guide. 

Buck. For life ? 

Edith. For life. [They retire up, and go off. 

Enter Mbs. Scantlebuby and Flahboys. 

Mrs. Scant. How delightful this is, Mr. Flamboysl How 

§ ure— how grand— how cidm ! I don’t know whether I admire 
tie ocean most under its present peaceful aspecti or when it is 
l^hed ipto fury by the demon of the storm* 
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Flamh. I do. "When it is lashed into fury by the demon of 
the storm, there's no fish for breakfast next day. 

Mre. Scant I’m afraid you’ve no romance, Mr. Flamboys. 
Flamb, Not a grain; I had plenty of it when 1 wah your 
age. 

Mrs, Scant Oh, Mr. Flam];>oys, you are surely younger 
than I \ {Bashfully. 

Flamh, Ob, much— in years — but I mean matrimonially 
speaking. I mean when I was first married. 

Mrs. Scant Oh ! 

Flamh. But Mrs. Flamboys soon knocked that out of mo. 

Mrs. Scant Indeed ? 

Flamh. Yes. Mrs. Flamboys has no romance. She is as 
matter-of-fact as the multiplication table, and quite as difficult 
to master. Now, when I married, my conversation was so 
metaphorical that no one understood me. In fact, Mrs. Flam^ 
boys hooked me by placing a matter-of-fact interpretation upon 
a flowery invitation to dance. She married me through a 
metaphor, and fixed me with a figure of speech. And a pietty 
dance she’^ led me ever since. 

Mrs. Scant Poor Mr. Flamboys 1 That was enough to cure 
you of romance, 

Flamh. Yes, but it didn’t. After my marriage, I surrounded 
myself with a mamelon of metaphor — a palls dium of poetry — 
a fortress of figure of speech — but it was of no good, Mrs. 
Flamboys battered it all down. 

Mrs. Scant Battered it all down ? What with ? 

Flamh. Babies, Four of ’em — George, Thomas, William, 
and John. 

Mrs. Scant And how old are they ? 

Flamh, Oh, I don’t know! The youngest may be ten days. 
Mrs. Scant Ten days ! {Astonished. 

Flamh. {cmfused) No, no — I mean ten years. 

Mrs. Scant. Ten years ! {Horrified. 

Flamh. No, no — what am I saying ? Ten mouths — ^months 
—months! I know it’s ten something. (Aside.) I wish this 
woman would go. 

Mrs. Scant Poor Mr. Flamboys I Do you know, the more 
1 sec of Mrs. Flamboys the more 1 pity you. 

Flamh. The deuce you do! — that is— of course — ^thank you 
— thank you sincerely. (Aside.) I wish Scantlebury would 
come and fetch her away. 

Mrsi Scant Any ope can see that you are not happily mated. 
It is a great pity, for you are young, and— and— good-lookiUg. 
Flam* ES? {Friyhtencd^ 
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Mrs. Scant, {simpering) Very good-lookiDg. I may say so, 
Mr. Flamboys, for I am old enough to be your — ahem! — 
aunt. ^ 

Flan^. Quite. Wouldn’t you like to rejoin Mr. Scantlc- 
biiry ? ^ 

Mrs. Scant. Oh, dear, no, Scantlebury's all right ; that is — 
3 ^es, if you please. Dear Mr. Scantlebury, where can ho be ? 
{Looks off^ II. — then aside.) Hero ho comes [Aloud.) 1 think I sco 
him over there. {Points pff^ h.) Will you take me to him ? 

[^Exeunt Mas. Soantlebury ogling Mr. Flamdoys, h. 

Enter Mu. ScAiiTLEBnuY and Mub. Flamboys, b. 

Mrs. F. There’s Mrs. Scantlebury; I’m so glad you’ve 
found her at last. 

Scant. Ah, to be sure, there is Mrs. Scantlebury. 

Mrs. F. And with Mr. Flamboys. {Aside.) Poor boy, how he 
must bo suffering ! AVell ? 

Scant. Well, ma’am *? 

Mrs. F. We had bettor join them, hadn’t we ? 

Scant. Join them ? Never 1 

Mrs. F. Yes ; my husband will take charge of me. 

Scant. No, Mrs. Flamboys, 1 can’t permit you to make so 
groat a sacrifice on my account. 

Mrs. F. Sacrifice ? 

Scant. Yes ; you are hapiner with me, ma’am ; he means well, 
I dare say, but he’s a brute. 

Mrs. F. But still — Mrs. Scantlebury — she will be anxious 
about you if you keep away from her on my account. 

Scant. Mrs. Scantlebury has every confidence in mo. Besides, 
the longer I keep away from her, the better pleased she will bo 
to see me when I return to her. I want her to be extremely 
pleased to see me, so 1 shall keep away from her as long as 
possible. I didn’t leave Mrs. Scantlebury’s side all day until 
an hour ago, and after twentv-four hours of it, I’m afraid even 
my society may begin to pall upon her. 

Mrs. F. Oh, impossible, Mr, Scantlebury. 

Scant. Yes, it seems so to you, because you see me at my 
best. But I’m not always the lightsome thing you see before 
you. I have my momente of depression — I feel one coming on 
now. Let mo see — ^what is it that cheers, but don’t inebriate ? 

Mrs. F. Oh, it’s some cup 

Scant. It’s some cup. Perhaps it’s champagne cup ? (Pours 
out some from tankard which Bangles has left on higher rock^ 
and drinks). It is champagne cup, [Takes some mere. 

Mrs. F. Indeed, I think we’d better go. {Aside.) There’s 
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Edward still with that horrible woman — ^Tm sure he*s dying to 
get away from her. (^Alowi^ Come, Mr. Scautlebury, you 
must take me to my husband. ^ 

Scant, (getting tij&y). Your husband? Never!* Your 
husband’s a brute ! ^ 

Mrs. F, Well, never mind that. 

Scant. He’s a brute, ma’am ; 'he’s not worthy of you — Is ho 
worthy of you ? 

Mrs. F. No, no — perhaps not — but still 

Scant. But still you want to go to him ? It’s a beautiful 
trait in your character — a beautiful trait, (Drinks.) Yes, this is 
the cup I’ve heard of. It cheers, but it don’t inebriate. I’m 
quite cheerful now, ma’am. Flamboys is a brute— he insults 
his wife, and beats his children. He beats his children, don’t 
ho ? 

Mrs, F. Oh, yes, yes ! [Irnpaticntly. 

Scant, (indignantly). He beats his children. How many 
are there ? 

Mrs. F. Oh, four. 

Scant. Four! I’ll drink all their healths. What are their 
names ? ‘ 

Mrs. F. Oh, I don't know. 

Scant. Don’t know ? That’s nonsense. 

Mrs. F. Oh, Jane, Emma, Mary, and Kate. 

Scant. Jane, Emma, Mary, and Kate! Beautiful names! 
God blesB ’em all. [Drinks. 

Mrs. F. Now, Mr. Scantlebury, once for all, I must insist 
on your rejoining Mrs. Scantlebury. 

Scant. Never mind Mrs. Scantlebury. I’ve plenty of Mrs. 
Scantlebury at home. It’s astonishing how soon one gets sick 
of Mrs. Scantlebury. She’s a fine woman, but a very little of 
Mrs. Scantlebury goes a long way. I wish a great deal of 
Mrs. Scantlebury would go a Tong way — and stop there! 

Mrs. F. Mr. Scantlebury 1 Is this the way you speak of a 
wife to whom you haven’t been married three weeks ? 

Scant. Three weeks. Thirty-five— (I'coo^fecrtw^f.) Yes, three 
weeks ! She’s too good for me, Mrs. Flamboys. It’s too much 
happiness for one man! She’s a noble woman, ma'am, and 
I’ve much pleasure jn drinking her health. Take me to her! 
1*11 allow you to have the pleasure of taking me to her ! 

Mrs. F. Thank goodness, here she is. 


Scant. 


Enter Mrs. Soantlebvry with Flamboys, l. 

Jqst as we were getting oxl so co]n*co^l-colQf1 
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Mv%, F. Mrs. Scantlebury, weVe been looking for you every- 
where. Allow me to hand Mr. Scantlebury over into your 
keeping — ^he appears to be unwell. ^ 

Mrs^ Scant, tin well! {Bushes to him. 

Scant. Unwell ? Never berrer^ 

Flamh. {indignantly, L.). Unwell ? Why, he's tipsy ! 

Scant, (explains) It*s a pic-Sie. 

Mrs, Scant, (c.). Why, Horace, dearest Horace, what is the 
matter? Speak, 1 implore! (To Miv aiid Mbs. Flamboyb.). 
pon’t be alarmed, be is often so. * 

Scant. Matter? Matter’s plain enough— I’m tip- tip-tipsy. 
It’s a pic-nic. Don’t be alarmed. I’m often so. 

Mrs. Scant. Come Avith mo, love, come with me. (Asule^ 
viciously.) And if I don’t talk you sober in five minutes, my 
name’s not Scantlebury. 

Scant. If your name’s not Scantlebury, I decline to recognize 
your authority. 

Mrs. Scant. I say if I don’t talk you sober in five minutes, 
my name’s not Scantlebury ! 

Sca%it. Then I shan’t know whether you’re entitled to take 
such a liberty until you’ve taken it. 

Mrs. Scant. Edward, you forget yourself. Kemember, if you 
please, that we are a newly-married couple. 

Scant. So we arc — that’s ’sense for everything, (To Mbs. 
Flamboys.) If my remarks have ’peared a little incoherent, 
please be good enough to attribute it to the fact that I’m a 
newly married couple — and that’s ’scuse for everything ! 

{Exeunt Mb. and Mrs. Scantlebury, Mr. and Mrs. 

Flamboys rush to each other's arms. 

Enter Buokthorpe, unohseroed. He coughs— they see him and 
disengage. 

Mrs. F. (angrily). Oh Mr. Flamboys! your brutality Avill 
break ray heart. 

{Exeunt Mu. and Mrs. Flamboys, as if quarrelling. 

Enter Handall, in a rage. 

Band. Now, you’re a prntty fellow ! 

Buck, (sits on rock). You’re good enough to say so. 

Band. I overheard what you told that girl about me. 

Buck. 1 know you did — that’s why I said it. 

Band, And do you think I’m going to stand this ? 

Buck. No. I thought you wouldn’t liko }t— I told you you 
kad betteir not liateu* 
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Band, And 1 told you that I didn’t agree with you. 

Bucli. Well, you Bce I was right. 

Hand, You infernal «coundreT ! I— ^ 

Buck. Stop ! If this is to resolve itself into a duel ‘of bad 
language, I give in. With these weapons I’m no match for you. 

Hand, Do you know what yojr’ve done ? Do you know that 
you’ve blown ui)on me ? Do you know that instead of helping 
my game on, you’ve spoilt it beyond redemption ? 

• Buck. I hope so. ^ * 

Band, Do you know that what you’ve told that girl will bo* 
all over the place to-morrow? Do you know — curse you!— 
that you’ve made it too hot to hold me ? 

Buck, Yes, I think so. If I haven’t, I will. Kandall, it’s a 
fearful thing to feel that one is dependent on the mercy of such 
a man as you. 

Band, So it is. 

Buck, I am, unhappily dependent on that mercy. 

Band, Entirely. 

BucHc, You have in your possession letters that implicate me 
in the death of that unhappy man Peters. There’s a reward of 
three hundred pounds for my apprehension ; and, as you say, 
you could earn that reward to-morrow I 

Band, To-night. 

Buck, Very well then— earn it. [^Bising, 

Band, What ? 

Btick, Earn it, I say. 

Band, Are you mad, Buokthorpe ? 

Buck, I arn. I am maddened by the hold you have upon 
me. I’m maddened by the fact that it depends upon the will 
and pleasure of such a hound as you, whether T, an innocent 
man, go free, or stand at a criminal bar on a charge of murder. 
I am mad, and I shall be mad until that hold is removed. So 
do your worst — I’ve made up my mind, and I’ll chance it. 

Band, Come— bo reasonable. I only want you to help mo 
to my own. 

Buck, Damn your own ! If it’s your own, prove your claim 
to it yourself. I’ve been under your thumb long enough, and 
I’ll shake myself free or take the cons^uences. Kandall, your 
fearful presence has haunted me, night and day, for two years. 
Your infernal threats have reduced me from the position of a 
gentleman to be your miserable associate. You’ve been the 
nightmare of my life. When I was falling you pulled me down, 
. tmd held me down vheii I might have risen. You’ve flavoured 
my miserable life with the taint of your own. You cursed jail- 
;;; jbird I . You proclaimed thief I Be off, for my hands are not my 
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own just now I Be ofiF, and do your worst, for as there’s a 
heaven above us, I’ll do mine ! 

lland,^ Buckthorpe, i^l consulted my personal feeling towards 
you, I’d* take you at your word to-night. If I spare you till 
to-morrow, it is because it is to my interest to give you one 
more chance. If you have net . procured the infonnation I 
want by twelve o’clock to-morrow, you’re a dead man. I give 
you this chance — not out of any consideration for you, whom 
I would gladly see dead at my feet — biiC becjjuse I prefer thirty- 
eight thousand to tliree hundred. And one or the other I will 
have. Good evening. [Exit IIakdall. 

Buck, What have I done? (JMakea a movement as if to call 
him bacl\) No, no ! I mustn’t let him sec that I feel his power 
over me. I’ve taken up my position, and I must stand or fall 
by it. No, no; I think I’m safe. There’s a warrant out for 
his arrest on a charge of forgery. I might lay information 
against him, if I knew details of the charge; but then he would 
be brought to bay, and he’d turn upon mo, and this miserable 
affair would come to light— and then, Kdith ! No, I can’t do 
that — I can’t do that. 


Enter Miss Spinn. 

Miss S. Mr. Buckthorpe, was that Mr. Randall who left you 
iust now ? 

Buck, Yes. 

Miss S, Humph. I don’t like Mr. Randall a bit. 

Buck, Indeed! 

Miss S. No. Ho took me to see the caves, and he wanted to 
give half-a-crown to the woman who shows them. 

Buck, Well, there’s no harm in that. 

Miss S, Not a bit, only — he’d forgotten his purse. 

BueJe, I see ; and he borrowed yours ? 

Miss S, No, he didn’t. Fortunately, I had forgotten mine 
too. Now, I don’t like other people who’ve forgotten their 
purses. 

Buck, And how did you settle it ? 

Miss S, I promised to make it up to her in sandwichos ; but 
she said she couldn’t drink sandwiches. ** Well, but you couldn’t 
drink half-a-crown,” said I. “ Oh, couldn’t I ! ” said she. And 
I really believe she could ! 

Enter Mb. Banolks and Edith, 

Buck, Edith I (Goinff to her.) 
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Bang, That woman here ? How very annoying ! 

[jSite lower roch 

Mm S, Mr. Bangleg. why, what in the world is the matter? 
(Amle.) Oh, you foolish, you foolish, jealous boy I Because 
he’s found me here alone with Mr. Buckthorpe ! Why, you 
silly child, Mr. Buckthoipe i^ dying for Edith ! See how 
glad they aie to get together again. Why, I came here to 
find you. 

Baiig, To find me ? * 

Miss S. Yes; 1 'began to think you had been punished 
enough. 

Bang. So I have ; too much ! 

Miss S, Bless your heart, I only did it to tease you. 

[Edith and Buokthobpe are seated on high rock , — 
Bangles and Miss Spinn on low rock. 

Bang, (looking at Buckthorpe). Confound the follow — ^how 
happy ho seems ! And how happy she seems too ! 

{Dwring this conversation the tide has risen and sur^ 
roundefi both rocks. 

Miss Sf Oh, Mr. Bangles I the water ! We’re surrounded ! 

Bang, Eh? Confound it, 1 thought we were above high- 
water mark. 

Miss H. Mr. Bangles, this is a trick * 

Bang, A trick, ma'am ? 

Miss 8, Yes, I see it all. It’s a planned thing to get me 
alone. Oh, Mr. Bangles, Oiis is unmanly, unmanly ! What 
will people say ? [Pretends to weep. 

Bang, Absuid ! What the deuce are we to do ? 

Miss 8, If 1 believed that this was a planned thing to enjoy 
my society alone, until the tide goes down. I’d never, never 
Bi^eak to you again ! 

Bang. You wouldn’t ? 

Miss 8, Indeed, 1 wouldn’t. 

Bang. You promise that ? 

Miss 8, Idol 

Bang. Then I’ll confess all. It mis a planned thing. I 
settled it with Buckthorpe an hour ago. There—now keep 
your promise. 

Miss 8. Do you -really mean to tell me this? ^ 

Bang. Certainly ; no doubt about it. 

Miss 8. Ob, Joe, dear Joe! 

Bang. Ma’am, you said you’d never speak to mo again. 

,Mis8 8. But 1 didn’t mean it, Joe. 

Bang, (f^e), I must put an end to this. (Aloud.) Miss 
H w come tg the poin^. It’s an awkwd thing to 
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hate to say to a lady, but I can’t close my eyes to the fact that 
you seem to think that I — in short that — I propose to marry 
you. % • 

You do ? 

Bang, (decidedly) I do I ♦ 

Mim 8, You propose to mar^r nie ? Oh, Joseph, how good 
you are to me ! 

Bang. Hang the woman ! (aloud) Miss Spinn, let me assure 
you that •• 

Mies 8. You may call mo Adelaide, Joe.* {.^hyhj* 

Bang. Miss Spinn — ^ 

Mias 8. I say you may call me Adelaide. 

Bang. Well, then, Adelaide, I am sorry if my manner has 
conveyed a false impression, but 

Miaa 8. No, Joseph — 1 knew that you were very7ond of me, 
but 1 hardly expected a formal declaration so soon ; still, T am 
not angry — indeed, I am pleased — gratified-delighted ! But, 
give me till to-morrow to decide &fore I take the final and 
irrevocable plunge ! Oh, the water — the water ! Mr. Bangles 1 
we shall be drowned ! Miss Temple — Mr. Buckthorpo ! see — 
we are surrounded, and I shall be drowned ! — and in my new 
silk! 

Buck. Hallo! (sees hia aiiuation) This is awkward! — but 
you are quite safe. The sea is as smooth as glass, and the tide 
is almost at its highest. At the very worst, you’ll only get a 
wetting. 

Bang. Edith, you will be drowned ! 

Buck. Oh no — ^the water never covers this rock in calm 
weather, except at spring tides ; but as your rock will be 
a few inches under water, you had better signal for a 
boat. 

Bang. But you — ^what will you do, Edith ? 

Bude. Oh, wo shall be all right. Til take care of Miss 
Temple till the tide goes down. 

Miaa 8. Oh ! — I’m slipping, Joseph ! Save me !— save me ! 
Put your arm round me— like that— there — Pm better now. 
Oh, what shall I do ! 

Bang. If you’ll take my advice, ma’am, you’ll take off your 
shoes and stockings, and walk on shore. 

Miaa 8. Mr. Bangles ! 

Bang. I won’t look, ma’am— upon my honour I 

Bandall entera in boat, in froni 0/ lower rock. 

Bude. Here’s a boat. You’re quite ^fe, Miss Spinn. 
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Mm 8. Savod — saved ! (Aside.) That man al>vays turns up 
wh<*n ho isn’t wanted. 

Bang. Come, Buckjhorpc. «, 

Band. The boat will only hold two. Buckthorpe and Miss 
Temple are quite safe, as ihai rock is never covered. Gome 
along, Bangles. [Bangles <j^nd Miss Spinn get into the boat. 

Miss 8. Oh, Mr. Bangles ! 

Ba7ig. What? 

Miss 8. If it had only been the other rock ! 

* [They are rowed off. 

Edith, llow strange to be cut off so completely from the 
world ! 

Back. And how pleasant ! Here we aie on a little world of 
our own. 

Edith. King and queen of a tiny kingdom. 

Back. With this advantage over other kings and queens — 
that wo have no subjects. 

Edith. But it’s such a very little kingdom. 

Buck. It is large enough for our wants. 

Edith., Yes, for an hour or two. How shall we pass the 
time ? Shall 1 bo Bobinson Crusoe— and will you bo my man 
Friday ? 

Buck, Yes. Saved by you from enemies who would have 
destroyed me. 

Edith. And true and faithful to me, in return, for ever after ? 

Buck. For ever after I 

Edith. Very well; that’s settled. Now, let mo see — what 
happened when Bobinson rescued Friday ? 

Buck. Friday kissed Bobinson. 

Edith, Are you sure ? 

Buck. Quite! [Kisses her, 

Edith, I don’t remember that. Well, then Friday was 
taught to hunt for BobiuFon’s dinner. Hunt away I Ah, I’ve 
puzzled you now I 

Buck. No. He was taught to hunt for it. Teach met 

Edith, 1 can’t do that. However, in this case, Bobinson is 
not hungry. 

Buck. Li other words, Bobinson hauls down his colours ? 

Edith. Yes. Surrenders at discretion. The analogy is im- 
perfect. Let us try something else. 

Buck. What sh^l we try ? I am a storm-tossed vessel, safely 
anchored in the haven of your love. 

Edith, It’s a poor haven, Beginald— a haven that will afford 
you littk protection against the rude winds of the outer 
wwjd. . 
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Bmh, It is a havon of peace and rpst — a haven into which 
sorrow, caro, and trouble can never enter. See — the sun is 
setting, and the sorroivs of my life sii^ with it. From this 
hour Jf live a new life — strong in your faith — faithful to my 
strength. Who would not bo siyong in the certainty of such 
love as yours ? 

Edith, My love is for you, Scginald, for ever and for over. 

Back, I have fretted sorely under the yoke that I have had 
to bear, but I would have borne it patiently had I known that 
those words were in store for me. 1 woul^ bear it all again to 
hear you speak them once more. 

Edith, There is no need, Reginald ! 

Buck, No need, Edith, for my troubles are at an end. A 
good, grave, and earnest life is before me, and with your help 
and your counsel and your example, I will lead that life. 
Edith, at last 1 am at peace ! 

Euter llANOALL, in boat. 

Buck, {aside) Randall ! {aloud) Why are you here ? 

Band, I have come to take you off. 

Buck, It is unnecessary. We are high and dry above high- 
water mark, 

Ba7id. Rut the wind may rise. 

Buck, The sea is calm enough now. 

Band, Calm enough now! But dbn’t deceive yourself. 
There’s a storm brewing for you. If you want to escape it, 
you must do as I bid you. 


ACT HI. 

ScEifE — Same as Act L 

Mrs. ScAKTtEBURY seated knitting, — Enter Mrs. Plamboys 
from hotel with little basket, 

Mrs, F, Oh, Mrs. Scantlebury — I have such news I 
Mrs, Scant, News, my dear ? 

; Mrs, F, Yes ; Edith Temple is engaged to Mr. Buckthorpe. 

at table, 

Mrs, Scant, Engaged ? How very indelicate I 
jlfrs. F, Indelicate ? . 

Mrs, Scant, Certainly. Why, they haven’t known each 
other a week ! It’s very bad taste. 
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M.n, F, Ob, yes ; they’re old friends who were engaged 
eighteen months ago. It was broken off, and now they’ve 
made it up. What doryou call good taste ? 

Mrs, Scant, Eighteen months ? My dear, Mr. Scantlebury 
knew me thirty-five years before he thought of marrying me. 
Ah, you may well be surprised,, but it’s quite true, 

Mrs, F. Oh, I am not at all surprised. 

Mrs, Scant. Eh? {Offended.) 

Mrs, jP. No doubt hcf was frightened away by your other 
admirers. 

Mrs, Scant, No, my dear. There were crowds of them, but 
I never kept them in suspense. For thirty-five years I made 
up my mind to remain single. Young men had only to look at 
my face, and they saw at once that it was made up. 

Mrs, F, They would. 

Mrs, Scant, V’es; there is something in my face that had 
such an effect on them that, directly they looked at it, they 
went away, and they never came back again. Now, I call that 
good taste. 

Mrs. F, On the part of 

Mrs. Scant Of myself — of course. It’s a great mistake to 
marry too young. 

Mrs, F, It is indeed. (Sighing,) Ah, if I had been a little 
more like you, Mrs. Scantlebury 

Mrs. Scant, If youi^had been a little more like me, my dear, 
you would never have been married to Mr. Flamboys. 

Mrs. F. I’m sure of that, Mrs. Scantlebury. 

Mrs. Scant. No, no : depend upon it a man makes a great 
mistake when he marries a young girl who grows older and 
older every day. In iny opinion, a wife should begin as she 
means to go on. Mr. Buckthorpe marries Edith at her best— 
Mr. Scantlebury married me at my worst. I shall make a point 
of cautioning Mr. Buckthorpe. 

Mrs. F. Cautioning him V 

Mrs, Scant, Certainly. How does he know what Edith will 
be at my age ? It isn’t every woman who preserves her good 
looks at eight-and^forty. If Mr. Buckthorpe is wise, he’ll do 
as Scantlebury ^d— he’ll wait and see. 

[Exit Mbs. Soaktlbbubt. 

Mrs, F. What a dreadful old woman ! Well, at all events, 
Mr. Scantlebury know’s the worst. I suppose even they are 
happy in their odd way ! People always are, 1 suppose, at 
jGirst. At first ! 1 speak as though such happiness as xhine 
could bave augend. Now that 1 am alone, I can set to work 
again. {Fp0iSk. to roll cigarettes,) Happy cigarettes ! your 
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lives are brief indeed — but thed you live through your short 
span at his lips. I declare I envy you the few moments during 
which each of you usurps my place ! 

• * 

Enter Fl^mboys. 

Flamb, My love ! 

Mrs, F, Theodore I 

Flamb, What are those V 

Mrs, F, Cigarettes. Pretty things with a pretty name. 1 
declare Pm jealous of them. 1 wish Cigarettes were not 
feminine. 

Flamb. Do you think I should let you roll them if they 
were masculine ? 

Mrs, F. (earnestly) I hope not, dear ; I hope you love me 
far — far too well. Pve been at work at them all th(j morning, 
and IVe made forty-two. 

Flamb, What an industrious little woman. And whom are 
they for ? 

Mrs. F. Can’t you guess ? 

Enter Baz^olks. 

Flamb, Can’t imagine. 

Bang, (coming forward). Perhaps they are for Mr. 
Flamboys. 

Mrs, F. (contemptuously), Mr. Flamboys, indeed ! 

Bang. Surely they are not for yourself. 

Mrs. F, Really, Mr. Jungles, I hope it’s not necessary to 
assure you that I don’t smoke. 

Bang, Well, let me see, they can’t be for Trot way. (Mas. 
Flamboys shakes hei' head.) For Randall, then ? (Mbs. 
Flamboys shakes her head.) Why, they must be for me ! 

Mrs, F, (reluctantly,) Why, of course they must. (Aside,) 
Tiresome old man. (Bangles takes them — Mrs. F. to FijAM- 
BOYS.) Theodore, get them away from him, they arc for you. 
Dearest Theodore, he mustn’t have them. 

Flamb. My love, what can I do? (Aloud — crossing to 
Bangles.) I say, Bangles, take an old stager’s advice, don’t you 
smoke Mrs. Flamboy’s cigarettes — they’re beastly. 

Bang. What am I to do ? I don’t like amateur cigarettes as 
a rule, but she’ll be ofiended if 1 refuse them. 

Flamh. No, no ; Pll square her. (Aloud.) Mrs* Flamboys, 
call these cigarettes ?— Ridiculous ! Come along with me, 
ma’am, and Pll teach you how to roll cigarettes. Here’a a 
thing ! Look at it, ma’am ; why, it’s back’s broken. Rxamme 

XV. 2 B 
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it, ma’am ; it’s a deformity. Taste it, ma’am. {FuU it in his 
mcuth and lights it.) It’s — ^it’s — ^it’s — oh, it’s doiicious ! 

[Faceunt Mi^ and Mrs. Flahboys. 

Bang. Strange people! They little thought whea they 
married, four years ago, that they were taking a yoke upon 
their shoulders that would gall them through life. Well, I’ve 
steered clear of that sort of thifig hitherto, and now I’m going 
on the rocks in my old age ! I’m a wicked old scoundrel to 
fall in love with a girl of twenty ! But she’ll never know it — 
she’ll never know it ! I’ve kept it to myself for two years, and 
I suppose it will die with me. It won’t die till then ! (j^ts at 
table.) 

Enter Edith. 

Edith. Why, you’re all alone — where’s Miss Spinn ? 

Bang, (at table). Washed out to sea, my dear, foi anything 
I know or care. 

Edith. Do you know I’m very glad to hear you say that ? 
Because people think that — that 

Bang. That 1 intend to marry her ? 

Edith. No, that she intends to marry you— that’s woise. 
Now, I can’t allow any one to many you — hecause 

Bang. Because I’m a confirmed old bachelor, eh, Edith ? 

Edith. Oh, she told you what 1 said, did she ? Yes, because 
you’ie a confinned old bachelor. I should be dreadfully jealous 
of any one you married, on stool at his feet. 

Bang. You would ? 

Edith. Certainly. What would become of me ? 

Bang. Of you ? 

Edith. Yes, of me I Why, I’ve been your little wife since 
I was two years old, and do you think I’m going to allow any 
one else to light your cheroot, or warm your slippers, or nurse 
you when you are ill. Why, what a wicked old man you must 
be to think of such a thing! 

Bang. But I never did think of such a thing, and I pever 
shall think of such a thing. 

Edith. Never? < 

Bang. Never. 

Edi&. That’s all right. Then you see you are a oonfirmed 
old baohdor after all. 

Sang. Oh, I didn’t say that. 

Bui do say U. Promise me that you will never^ 
nevef tnarry. 1 can’t bear to think of you as a marrM man. 
Besides you are married already. * 

Indeed? 
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Edith. YeS) to me. 

Ban^. Then— yow will never marry ? 

Edith. Oh, I didnlt say that.. ThatVi quite a different thing. 

Bdng. But if you are my wife ? 

Edith. Oh yes,— no doubt I«am your wife — but then, you 
sec, you are not my husband^ 

Bmg. How do you make that out ? 

Edim. Why, in the first place, a husband has black whiskers 
— now yours are grey. • 

Bang. They wore black once. 

Edith. Dear me ! Well, I suppose they were. JTow, that's 
very odd, to think that you onc6 had black whiskers. Th^Vo 
always hl^n grey ever since I can remember, and I never 
associated them with any other colour. 1 believe 1 thought 
you were born with grey whiskers. It seems so strange to 
think that you wore ever a young man— you are such a thorough 
old fogy ! 

Bang, I am ! A thorough old fogy ! A growling, grumbling, 
discontented old fogy 1 A bald old fogy ! A grey old fogy ! A 
gouty old fogy ! Pm a nice sort of follow to talk of getting 
married. Married ! And in ten years I shan’t have a tooth 
in my head. Married ! with an outfit of flannel bandages, 
silver-gilt crutches, aud a collar of antimonial wine. No, no ; 
Joe Bangles’ work is done. Shelve him - superannuate him— 
lay him up in lavender — ^he’s only in the way. And if ho wants 
to be a family man, let him go a-godfathoring. It's all he’s 
fit for now, God help him ! it’s all he’s fit for now ! 

[Sits and covers his face with his hands. 

Edith (who has been laughing with Mb. Banoleh through 
this speech^ is alarmed at his emotion). Oh ! Mr. Bangles —I 
hope I haven’t vexed you. 1 can’t bear to see you look unhappy 
—and I am so happy, too ! 

Bang. You ? , ^ , 

Edith. Yes— I have come to tell you some news. 1— I think 
1 am going to be married* 

Bang. Married — to — to 

Edith. To Mr. Buokthorpe. Oh, Mr. Bangles, I’m so happy ! 

Bang. (Aside.) Then it’s over, {Aloud.) God bless you, ray 
love 1 I —I— hope and pray that you may be sincerely nappy. 

Edith. Won’t you kiss me ? , ^ 

Bang, (hisses \&r). Buckthorj^ie is a good fellow— Pm sure 
of it. I— I— you may not think it, my dear, >ut I do believe 
I’m delighted to hear it J 
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Enter Buokthorpe. 

Buck, Thank you, Mr. Banglcs—thank^ou heartily ! Edith 
speaks so kindly — so affectionately — of you I — her heart i8<30 full 
of the unvarying love you ha^e borne her for eighteen years, 
that I am overjoyed to think so old and true a friend does not 
appear displeased at her en^agembnt. [Exit Edith into hotel. 
Yes, Mr. Bangles, Tm going to be married to Edith. And 
that’s not all — the Vice-, Chancellor's decision has just been 
telegraphed to me, and Pm owner in fee of Ardleigh Park, two- 
thirds of a coal-mine, and thirty-eight thousand pounds consols. 

Bang, My boy, I don’t know much about you — I’ve only 
known you a week or so — but you come of a good stock, and I 
hope and believe you’re the hearty, straightforward, manly 
fellow I take you to be. 

Buck, Mr. Bangles, I must be candid with you. If Pm a 
straightforward fellow, my straightforwardness is only a week 
old. 

Bang, Eh? 

Btbclc, When I came down to Beachington, I was an 
adventurer. 

Ba/ng, Confound it, sir ! You don’t mean to say that that 
dear girl’s money brought you down here ? 

B^c, No — I came down to Beachington not knowing that 
Edith was here ; and when I learnt that she was here, 1 also 
learnt that she was penniless. 

Bang, Penniless ! Confound it^ sir ! It’s all very well for 
a man with a park, a coal mine, and devil knows how many 
consols, to call Edith penniless; but thirty-eight thousand 
pounds is a pretty sum, notwithstanding. Your recent good 
luck has enlarged your views, Mr. Buokthorpe. 

Buck, Edith has not one penny she can call her own. She 
does not know this — but 1 knew it all along. That thief 
Randall secretly married her great-aunt after the date of the 
will, and he claims all that she left. There’s a warrant against 
him for forgery, and so ho dares not declare himself. 

Baytg, The deuce there is I Let mo ask you, sir, if Mr, 
Randall is a forger, how do you and he come to bo together ? 

Buck, Because 1 am under his thumb. Mr. Bangles, I’ll tell 
you all. Twelve months ago, I killed a man in self-defence. 
Randall holds evidence which makes my crime look like wilful 
murder. 

Bang, Do J understand you to say, sir, that you are an 
infernal scouj^el ? 

Buck, I d^’t say that, I’ve been imprudent — unfortunate-^ 
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disBipatcd ; but iVe done nothing to bring me within the graBp 
of the law. 

Bang. Hang it, sir, you confesBeii to having killed this 
miserable man ! 

Buck. Yes, under circumstances that would have justified an 
archbishop in killing him. • 

Bang. It may be so, air, and it may not. Does Dr. Trotway 
know that you killed this man ? 

Buck. No ! (Abashed.) 

Bang. Does Edith know it ? 

Buck. No! 

Ba7ig. Then, sir, I shall consider it my duty, sir, to place 
them in possession of all the facts. 

Bang. I have no wish to deal hardly, sir, with a young man 
who, having fallen, through his own weakness, is struggling to 
right himself in the world’s opinion and his own. But in this 
charge that hangs over you the question of weakness does not 
arise. Either you murdered tliis man, or you did not. And I 
tell you this frankly — if you murdered him. I’ll hang you ! 

Buck. Mr. Bangles, let me tell you this — if this accusation 
reaches Edith’s oars, whether 1 am guilty or whether I am 
innocent, I am lost beyond redemption. 

Bang. Come, sir, 1*11 make a bargain with you. I’ll tackle 
this fellow Randall myself. 1 think I know how to deal with 
him. If I see reason to be satisfied that his charge is a true 
one, I give you up to justice. If I have reason to believe it is 
false, I place no obstacle in the way of your marriage ; and if 
you knew all that I could tell you, you would give me credit 
for some forbearance in making this promise. 

Buck. But by what means 

Bang. Leave the means to me. I think I see my way to 
the end I propose to accomplish. If you are innocent your 
innocence will appear. 

Bude. Mr. Bangles, will you shake hands with me ? 

Bang. Sir, T would rather postpone that ceremony until I 
have put my plan into operation. Here comes that unspeakable 
scoundrel lUndall. Be good enough to leave me to deal with 
him. (Exit Buokthorpe). Here’s a devil of a business. If 1 
tell Trotway, as I’m bound in honour and in duty to do, and 
the charge turns out to bo false, it will appear as though I were 
taking a dastardly revenge on a man who has cut me out. If £ 
let the matter rest, I allow Edith to marry an admitted roue 
and a possible murderer ! 
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Enter HAKDALii/rom hotel. 

Bang, Now, Bir. It appears by all accounts that you are an 
infernal villain. * «• 

Band. You’re very good. [Crosses to n. 

Bang, I’ve just learnt from Mr. Bucktliorpe that there is a 
warrant out for his apprehension <& what he describes as a false 
charge of murder; and that you hold the means of bringing 
him to justice. 

Band, Did he tell y^iu that ? 

Bang. He did. Now, sir, Mr. Biickthorpe may be guilty or 
he may be innocent. If he is guilty he ought to be hanged. If 
he is innocent you ought to be transported. Now one or other 
of those events I propose to bring about. 

Bamd, You will take your own course, but what the deuce 
lias it to do with you ? 

Bang. I’ll toll you what it has to do with me. You 
state that you know of your own knowledge that ho is* 
guilty ? 

Band, Undoubtedly. 

Bar>g, Then if you don’t act upon that knowledge you are an 
accomi)lioo after the fact. I shall detain you here while informa- 
tion is given to the police, and I shall give you boHi into 
their custody when they arrive. 

Band. What I {Aside.) Devil take him; that won’t do. 
They’ll spot me as the Hum Customer directly. {Aloud 
with mu^ agitation.) Mr. Bangles, I am a man of the 
world. I don’t want to hang this poor devil, Buckthorpe, if 
I can help it. Ho doesn^t deserve any pity, but I can’t help 
pitying him. I’m an infernal tender-hearted old lamb, I know ; 
but still I can’t help it. But, look here, if you insist upon it, 
I’ll go and lay information myself— there 1 lOoing. 

Bang. Stop ! I shan’t let you leave this hotel. 

Band. By what right do you propose to stop me ? 

Bang, By no right at all— by main force. 

Band. I’ll try that. [Going. 

Bang. Stopl You see this gong? {Going to gong at 
entraiK^ oj hotel.) ITyou take one stap further in that direc- 
tion, I’ll call every man in the house to my assistance and I 
will denounce you as a murderer’s accomplice I Now then, one 
step, and 

. Bcmi* What do you want me to do ?• 

Bang. Write a note to the superintendent here, and send it 
by a porter. Yes or no ? Come, one, two, three I 

[Preying to strike. 
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Stop 1 What am I to write? 

Bang. This. (Randall sits down to write at iahle.) , “ To 
the Superintendent, fBeachingtou Police Station* j3ir>~A 
notoridhs criminal,, a warrant for whose arrest is out— ^ 

Band. But- — • 

Bang. Ah, would you? (prepares to strike gong^ “Is 
staying at this hotel. Send a sergeant and two strong men, 
and I will give him into custody.” Sign it. 

Rand. Wouldn’t it be better if yotf sign^ it ? 

Bang. No, no — I wouldn’t deprive you of the three hundred 
pounds reward, on any account. (Randall signs it.) “ Post- 
script — ^Let the two men be very strong.” 

Rand. I say 

Bang. Ah, would you ? {About to strike gong — Randall 
finishes note — ^Banole takes note^ and reads.) Very good. Now 
direct it to the Superintendent. (Randall does so.) Good. 
Waiter ! 


. ^ Rnter Gumming, // owi hotel. 

Bang. Take this note to the police station directly. 

[Randall another piece of paper ^ aside. 

Camming. Police station, sir ? 

Rand. Immediately. There’s no answer. * 

Bang. Oh, yes—there is, A sergeant and two strong nien. 
Bring them here with you. [Gumming going. 

Rand. Stop ! Hadn’t I better direct it to the Superintendent 
by name ? I happen to know his name. [Takes note hack. 

Bang. No doubt you do. 

[Randall writes address on blank note, and hands it to 
Gumming, retaining the note first written. 

Rand. There — that’s better. 

Bang. {ynterceptiiM ihe' note). Allow me. {Rtads^ “To 
Mr. Superintendent Glench.” Much better. 

Rand. More regular, you know. 

Bang. Much more regular. {Opens it deliberately — Randall 
very uneasy.) Bless me ! How very odd 1 Thd writing has 
disappeared I Blank paper ! 

Rand. Dear me ! That’s very strange. 

Bang. Yety strange, indeed. 

Rand. These mistakes will happen. 

Bang. No doubt. Ha, ha I 

Rand. Ha, ha! [Uneasily. 

Bang. Gome, Mr. Randall — in the confusion of the moment 
you changed the papers. Oblige me with the origkial document. 
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Band. Exactly. In the hurry of business, I — that’s it. 
Confound you ! 

Bang, Thank you. ^'(Oives it to CuMifiKO — returning^ blank 
note to Rakdall.) Allow me. Now, Mr. Randall, you are 
free to go. • [^Exit Gumming. 

Rand, To go where I please?* 

Bang, To go where you please. 

Rand, Right away ? 

Bang, Right away„! 

Rand, {asid^. In ten minutes the express starts for London. 
I can pack in two, and reach the station in five. Bangles, 
you’re a muff! [Exit into hotel. 


Enter Buckthorpe. 

Bang. Well, sir, I’ve done it. 

Buck. Done what ? 

Bang. Laid information. Mr. Buckthorpe, I don’t mind 
owning to you that my impression is that you’re a bit of a 
scamp, but that you’re not guilty r)f this murder. You told 
me there Was a warrant out for Randall’s arrest for forgery. 
I’ve made him write a note to the Superintendent to the effect 
that a notorious criminal is staying here, but 1 haven’t said who 
the criminal is, or*what he’s charged with. Now, if he knows 
you to be guilty of this murder, he’ll give you into custody, 
and you’ll be hanged, and serve you right. If he knows you to 
be innocent, he'll bo off and away before the oflicers arrive, for 
fear that he should be arrested on a charge of forgery. Now, 
sir, you stand on your own deliverance ; and — hang it — which- 
ever way it goes, I shall be perfectly satisfied ! [Exit, 

Buck, {sinks into a chair). So, the end is at hand, and in a 
few minutes I shall know the worst. Well, it is bettor that it 
should be so, than that 1 should drag on a miserable existence 
under the shadow of that cursed scoundrel’s ban ! Here he 
comes. 

Enter Randall, ivith portmanteau and travelling rug, from 
hotd. 

He’s going, and I am saved! (7b Randall, with forced 
calmness.) Why, what’s this? You don’t mean to sny you’re 
going to leave us? 

Rand. Yes. 

Buck, This is rather sudden, isn’t it ? 

Rand, It is sudden. 

. Buch Pressing business ? 
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Band. Very. 

B'uxk. Can I have a word or two with you before you go ? 

Hand. No. • • 

BucU. Must catch the express ? 

Band. Yes. • [Going. 

Budc. Then you’ve thought better of your threat ? 

Band. For the present. 

Buck. For the present ? 

Band. Yes ; until you’re married. Th^, look out ! Good 
morning. [Going, 

Enter Waiter / rom hotel. 

Waiter. Bog pardon, sir. I took your cheque to master. 
He says— very sorry, sir, but he says he can’t take a cheque in 
payment of your bill. 

Band. Why, he knows me. 

Waiter^ Yes, sir — that’s it — he knows you. He says — ^beg 
pardon, sir — but he says he thinks there would be a difficulty at 
the bank. 

Band. Nonsense — absurd. [Going. 

Waiter. Beg pardon, sir, but I can’t lot you go. 

Band, {violently). Stand away, and let me pass. 

Wait&i'. Bless you, sir, I’m not afraid of you. My impression 
is you’re like your portmanteau. {Taking it.) Very big to look 
at, but — {shaking it) — very little in you. 

[Waiter sits on portmanteau at the hack. 

Band. Buckthoipe, if you’ll give me a cheque for three 
hundred pounds, and five pounds down. I’ll give up those 
letters. 

Buck. The deuce you will ? Why, you’ll get that sum from 
the Home Office ? 

Band. Yes, but I want to go. 

Buck. But you’ve laid information against me — they’ll want 
your evidence. 

Band. No, I don't want to be hard on you — ^I’ll let you off 
at cost price. , 

Buck. Can’t you do it under that — for a friend, you 
know ? 

Band (^ide). They’ll be here in five minutes, and I shall be 
nabbed. {Aloud.) Say a hundred pounds and a fiver down, and 
the letters are yours. 

Budc. Suppose we say the fiver without the hundred pounds ? 

Bafid {in desperoition). Done — here are the letters — give me 
the money. {Looks at watch.) In the devil’s name, man, be 
quick, or it will be too late. They ar^ right enough. 
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Buclc. One moment. I don’t doubt your word, but I would 
rather see that they are all here. 

[Open^ therrif and counts them very deliberately » 

Band. There are six of them — four from IHjon, dnd two 
from St. Valerie. Look shar^) I 

Buck. Quite right , 

Rand. Come, the money. Don’t put me in a hole — I’ve 
acted straightforwardly in this matter, at all events. 

Buck. You have: I vongratulate you. How do you feel 
after it? 

Rand. Give me the money, man, in the devil’s name 

Buck. There it is, Mr. Randall. (Oivee notes.) Why, how 
your hand shakes. 

Rand (to Gumming). Give that note to your master. lOotJig. 

Gumming. There’s ten shillings change, sir. 

Band. ICeep the change. Poor devil, you look as if you 
wanted it I Off at last ! 

Buck. Don’t go, Randall. 

Rand. Why not ? 

Budk. Because I’m going to detain you on a charge of 
forgery. 

Rand. The devil you are I What do you know about that 
charge ? 

Buck. Nothing, except that you’re wanted for it. \E6lds him. 

Rand. And do you think I can’t break away from you ? 

Buck. On the contrary, I think you can ; but I don’t think 
you’ve the pluck to try. (Randall much disconcerted.) Why, 
you haven’t I Why, you trembling cur, you dare not move an 
inch when a man’s hand is on your throat. 

Rand. Don’t be a fool! You’ve got your letters — let 
me go. 

Buck. Tjet you go? You — who have held an unfounded 
charge over me for eighteen months? — you, who have used 
that charge to wring from me the miserable renmant of my 
shattered fortune! — ^you, who have used that charge to* foist 
your cursed company on me for eighteen months I — you, who 
have used that charge to pull me. down when I was falling, and 
to keep , me down when 1 might have risen I No, no, lUndall 
— ^my turn’s come I - 

[Randall etruggke furiously to rdease 

THOBPB/orces him into a chair ^ and places his hand 
on Randall’s th'oat. 

Buck. Lie still, ^u cur I-*lie still by heaven, Pll choke 
the life put pf you I - 

R[€lp^ help I He’ll murder me I Help, help I 
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TmUt Bakgles and, Trotway from hotel — they seize Basdall. 

lleml. Here, Bangles — Trotway — take this fellow off! He’s 
a murderer I I denounee him ! — seize him ! — ^lie has letters 
in his po^et at this moment that suffice to hang him half-a- 
dozen times over. Don’t let him idestroy them ! — ^he ^11 if 
he can. • 

BucJc. 1 have no intention of destroying them. They are here. 
(Places them in Trotway’s hands,) Dr. Trotway, I might 
have destroyed- those letters five minutes a^o, but I have pre- 
served them, in order that you might know the full truth aTOut 
this miserable business. 

Trot, Mr. Buckthorpe, Mr. Bangles has told me all. I need 
not tell you that the truth of your story must be established 
before you are allowed to see my niece again. 

Bang, (to Buckthorpe). I say, you sir ! 

Buck. Yes. 

Bang, When did this so-called murder take place ? 

Buck. On the 14th August, 1869. 

Bang, You were attacked in the dark by a man in the prime 
of life, and you defended yourself with a swordstick ? 

Buck, Yes, yes ! 

Bang, (crossing to Buckthorpe.) You ran your adversary 
through the neck ? 

Buck Yes. 

Bang, Just — just hero ? '(Showing a scar on his neck. 

Buck. Yes. 

Bang. And hang it, sir, do you mean to say that a coroner’s 
jury ever sat on we? 

All. On you ? 

Bang. Yes, on me, sir — on me ! 

Buck. Put it was Petere— a commercial traveller. 

Bang. Peters be hanged, sir ! It was I. 1 think I ought to 
know. 

Buck. Then you didn’t die ? 

" Bang. Die ! Who the devil says I’m dead? Do I look like 
a dead man ? Did you ever see anybody look more like a live 
man ? I’m good for a great many years yet, sir — a great many 
years yet ! 

Trot, But the coronet^s jury 

Bang (fuming round, suddenly^ Coroner’s jury, sir! Ho 
coroner’s Wy ever sat on me ! (To Buoktjhorpb, in afurpyun 
rage.) Why, confound you, sir — how dari you? Who the 
deuce are yoii, sir, that you consider yourself justified In spread- 
ing such a rej^rt ? What do you niean by it ? / Hang it, sir, 
explain yourself I 
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Bwik, But Randall told me that a jury had set on the body, 
and returned a verdict of wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown. «. • 

Bang. Oh ! Randall told you ! Do you mean to* say you 
are such an infernal fool as ^o believe a word that fellows tells 
you? , 

Band. Let me tell you, sir 

Banjg. {Crossing to Randall.) Let me tell you, sir, that 
you’re a miserable^ imposter I Let me tell you, sir, that when 
you say my name’s Peters, and that I’m a confounded bagman, 
you tell a group of lies, sir — ^a group of lies. And when you 
say that I’m dead, and that a coroner’s jury ever sat on me, you 
anticipate matters by a great many years, sir — a great many 
years ! 

Trot. But how did you escape ? 

Bang. Escape ? I tumbled over the cliff, and was caught — 
never mind how, sir — in a most ignominious manner, halfway 
down, sir — halfway down. I had attacked the wrong man. 
1 mistook him for a fellow who had robbed me, and I got the 
worst of.it, and serve me devilish well right ! 1 found out my 
mistake, and as I was all in the wrong, and as I had to sail for 
India next morning, and as the wound was only a flesh wound, 
why— I ^astered it up, and joined my ship. 

Trot. Buckthorpe, forgive me. My dear Joe {to Banoles) 
you have made us all extremel.v happy ! 

Bang. Made you all extremely happy ! Pve made 
myself confoundedly miserable. If I had been killed right off. 
Buckthorpe might have been tried for murder, and I might 
have married Edith and been happy for the rest of my life ! 
{To Buckthorpe) Now, sir, if you will allow me, I shall have 
a melancholy pleasure in shaking your hand, {He does so. 

Enter SEnoBAisT and Cumminu. 

Sergeant, {to Randall). Beg pardon, sir! Are you the 
gent, that wrote this note ? 

Band. Eh — ^yes! 

Serg. Well, here we are, sir. What can we do for you. I 
suppose your information’s along of Bill Burke, alias the Rum 
Customer. We’ve got information that he’s somewhere here- 
abouts. 

Btick. Burke 1 That’s an alias of Randall’s ! Sergeant, that’s 
your man ! 

^ S&rg. Eh? Oh, I seet (Removes Randall’s wig and 
Lor’ ! So it is ! William Burke, I arrest you on 
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a charge of forgery! Here’s my warrant. Much obliged to 
you for sending for me, sir. Lor’ bless you, [ should never have 
known you ! ^ ^ 

Cumniing (to Eandall). Beg pardon, sir! Here’s your 
change. Poor devil ! You look as Jf you wanted it. 

l^Giues half-sovereign and, exit. 

Hand, Done ! But my game’s not up yet. Buckthorpe, I’ve 
another card to play, as you know. Edith Temple hasn’t a 
penny. I married her great-aunt, afttr the date of the will 
under which she takes her fortune. Here’s a copy of the 
certificate. [Gives paper to Trot way. 

l^ierg. It won’t do you much good, my man, seeing it’s fifteen 
thousand to one you get a lifer. 

ISntei' Miss Spinn and Edith from hotel. 

Hand. It’ll do me this good — that that girl’s penniless. Its 
the only revenge in my power, and by heaven I’ll take it ! ‘ 

Trot, (reads), ** John Randall to Penelope Brackenbury.” 

Miss S, Penelope Brackenbury ? An old woman of seventy ? 

Trot, Yes. 

Miss S. Married in this parish two years ago ? 

Trot, Yes, so it seems. 

Miss 8. Tall stout old lady — dropped her h’s--* -swore a good 
deal. 

Trot, Oh, dear no ! A little wizened old lady of singularly 
refined manners, and of a remarkably serious turn. 

Miss S, Didn't she drink ? 

Edith. Aunt Penelope drink? Why, she was the quietest 
and dearest old lady in the world ! Stop, here’s her portrait ! 

[Shows portrait. 

Miss 8, Ob, dear me, this isn’t Miss Penelope Brackenbury 
— at least not the Penelope Brackenbury who was married at 
Saint Jude’s in this parish. 1 remember her well, she lodged at 
my house two days before her marriage with a tall man with a 
bald head. Why, (sees Randall) there he is ! 

[Crossing to Randall, 

Serg, John Randall, alias Bill Burke, alias the Hum Customer, 
in custody on a charge of forgery. 

Miss 8, Well, upon my word ! 1 always thought those 

whiskers were too good to bo true. Do you moan to say you 
married this lady ? [Shows portrait. 

Band. How do you know I did not ? 

Miss 8, How do I know ? Because — because — well, I’m not 
ashamed to own it-— I’ve been a good many things in my time. 
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and a |)ew-opener among others; and 1. witnessed the marriage, 
and here’s my signature — and I don’t care who knows it— there ! 
Others have fallen lower and risen higher afterwards, and I may 
do so too— there ! * 

Band. And do you remember mo ? 

JfefMS Yes, I do remembes you ; I’ve good cause to, for you 
gave me half-a*crown and it was a bad one. Bless you all, it 
was a vamped-up marriage ! Ho bribed some old thief, whose 
age corresponded \yith Miss Brackenbury’s, to assume her name 
and description, and they wont through the form of marriage, 
with, a view to getting hold of her money after her death. 
Bless you — it’s done every day. 

Bang. Adelaide Spinn, you’re a trump after all 1 and, if 
you’ll allow me, I’ll — bang it ! — I’ll kiss you I 

\Ctosses to Miss Spinn. 

Miss 8 . Allow you, Joseph ? — why, of course I will ! Tliere ! 
(lie kisses her.) That’s the first of a great, great many to 
come. 

Bang. (After a jMuse.) Well, upon my life, Adelaide, I 
believe it is. \.They retire wp. 

Enter Mb. and Mbs, Soantlebury. 

Mrs. Scant. Hey? What? Policemen? Heavens, what 
are they here for ? 

Serg. We’re come to walk one of your party, ma’am. Serious 
charge— forgery ! 

Mrs, Scant, Forgery ! Who is it ? Scantlebury, what have 
you been about ? 

Scant. My love. I’ve done plenty of foolish things in my life, 
but 1 never was a thief. 

Mrs. Scant. (slUy.) Not when you stole my heart ? 

Scant. My own I 

Mrs. Scant. My love! (they emlrace.) Don’t mind us, Mr. 
Policeman, we are so happy together I 4 

JMer Mbc and Mbs. Flamdoys. 

Flamh. Oh, go on, it won’t last — bride and biidogroom— old 
li^ry ! Take an old stager’s advice, and make your hay while 
' ^6 sun shines. ' 

Mrs. F. ** Ah, me, how heedless of their fate, the little 
lambkips play!” Ah! make the most of Mr. ^antlelniry 
wbUe you can— you’ll be heartily tired of each other in five 
£Give$ pareet^ wrapped »p in a newspa/j^r^io Miss Spinn* 
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Five years ! , We hadn’t so much as a squabble for the 
first fifteen. 

TroU Fifteen I I thpught you had OD}y been married three 
weeks I » 

Three weeks ? Nonsense — away, deception ! Thirty- 
five years. ^ 

ilfrs. It has seenietf like three weeks, hasn’t it Scantlc- 
bury? 

HcanU My own ! » 

Mrs. Bcant. My love ! 

Both. Ugh! 

Miss S. {coming forward with pa7*ceT). Bless mo! How 
very odd ! 

All, What’s the matter ? 

Miss 8. (reads from (he newspaper cover) “On the 19th 
instant, at Trinity Church, Paddington, by the Reverend 
Reginald Reredos, Theodore Flamboys, Esq., to Augusta, only 
daughter of Caleb Walker, of Jamaica, West Indies.” 

^ot. Why, you young rascal, I thought you had been 
married five years. 

Flanib. {very much confuted). It has seemed like five years, 
hasn’t it, Augusta ! 

Mrs. Scant. Then George, and Thomas, and William, and 
John* 

Scant. And Jane, and Emma, and Mary, and Kate 

Flamh. (to Soantlebuby.) Some day. 

Buck. {Seated tvith Edith on bench at hack of stage.) 

So Friday’s enemies at last are gone, 

And Friday owes bis life to Robinson 
In gratitude to Robinson he’ll bend 
True, faithful, and submissive to the end. 

Edith. Will Friday always, always be the same ? 

Buck. Even when Robinson has changed her name ; 

The only change that we shall undergo. 

Edith. No, you must change your name. 

Buck. Indeed! How so? 

Edith. From that day forth—that happy, happy high day. 

You shall be Robinson and I’ll Ito Friday ! 
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ACT I. 

Woo’d. 

Scene. — Qmrter-deck of P. and 0. Mp Africa '' (starl)(}ard 
side)^ looldng aft. Deck cabins h. • Bulwarks R. Saloon 
skylight up L. Awning overhead. The ship is at anchor 
at Port Said. Ghaii's ranged on deck. Afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Coxe-Coxe, Miss Someri’on and other 
passengers discovered grouped in a semi^circle round 
Sir Cuthbert Jameson and the Yicomtk de Brevjlle, 
who are entertaining the group with a fencing bout. 
After a few passes^ Sir Cuthbert hits De liBisviLLK ovei* 
the heart. Applause from passengers, 

De B. Good ! Again you have pinke<l mo ! And precisely 
on the same spot ! Once more. 

\They resume. After a few passes^ Sir Cuthbert hits 
De BKioviLLE as before, 

De B, Five times in succession ! I give in. It is imiwssihle 
to stand up to you. It is absolutely incomprehensible to me. 
I am not unskilled in fence, yet every time you hit me on 
exactly the same spot I 

Sir C. It’s very simple — a mere trick. See I 

IThey cross foils again^ and with the same result. 
Applause from sj^tators. 

De B. A trick ? Yes ! But when you hold all the trumps, 
tricks are easy to make. 

Sir O. Let's try again. ** Spot barred,” if you like. 

De B. No, no I Enough for the moment. We Frenchmen 
rather pride ourselves on our skill with the foils, but I must 
take off my mask to you, my dear Cuthbert, 1 must indeed. 
(To spectators.) Ladies and gentlemen, you see a vanquished 
Frenchman ! 

(They both remove their masks. De Bri^ville hands 
his ‘mask and foil to Sir Cuthbert, takes off his 
fencing jacket, and puts 09i his coat. 
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Sir C. {kxhing the mask and foil). I lejfirnt the trick of Jules 
Javot, maitre (Varirm to the 10th Cuirassiers, thirty years ago. 
Poor follow, he was kjiocked over in onf. of the hattl<*s round 
Metz and his skull cracked with a drum-major’s staff. No one 
is skilled with all weapons, r 

De B. Ah ! I was sure France had something to do with it. 
{To spectators.) Ladies and gentlemen, when you think lightly 
of the Vicomte de Brcville, remember Drum-major Jules Javot. 
But, Cuthbert, you musfr teach me the trick, some day. Eh ? 
Will you not? 

Sir C. With pleasure, when we meet in England. The 
trick’s easy enough when you’ve got the hang of it. {Bell.) 
Ah 1 the dressing bell. You leave us to-night, but I shall see 
you before you go. 

[Exit dovm companion^ followed hy all the passenger's 
except Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Ooxe-Ooxe and 
Miss Somerton. 

Miss Som. Never mind, M. de Breville. If Sir Cuthbert 
has the best of 30 U with the foils, you beat him out and out 
with the fide. 

De B. Yes, I believe I have a little the best of him with 
the rifle. 

Mrs. Coxe. Is it true that you once saved his life when he 
was tiger shooting in India? 

De B. Ah I pardon . It was the other way — he saved mine. 
A magnificent tiger held me under his claws when Sir Cuthbert 
dropped a bullet into his ear just as he was about to begin on 
my right arm. It was mv very naiTowest escape ! 

Mrs. Coxe. You must be a very brave man, M. de Breville, 
to care so little for tigers. 

De B. Ah, but you mistake, Mrs. Coxe-Coxe. I care a great 
deal for tigers! Do you think that when 1 am face to face 
with a man-eater I am not frightened ? My dear lady, I have 
killed twenty-three tigers, and each tiger has terrified me beyond 
expression. 

Miss Som. But when one is terrified one runs away. 

De B. Not from a tiger, for to run away from a tiger is death. 
Frankly, I have not the courage to run away from a tiger. I 
prefer to stay and put a ball into him — not because I am brave, 
but because I am ^raid to run away. 

Mr, Coxe. How did you come to take to tiger-shooting? 
It’s not the sort of fun tliat most Frenchmen care about. 

De Bi Most Frenchmen ? No — nor most Englishmen, my 
good Mr. Ooxo-Coxe. It is an acquired taste, and one must 
have the chance to acquire it. But, given that chance, in the 
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d^Biro not to be killed, your Frenchman and your Englishman 
are of one mind. So your Frenchman and your Englishman 
are equally disinclined 4 ;o run away, when running away means 
certain Meath. By the way, have the Duke and Duchess of 
Dundee come on board yet ? • 

Mt%, Coxe, No, but their luggage has. They are coming off 
in the harbour-master’s launch. Did you happen to meet the 
Duchess when you were in the States? They say that she 
rose from nothing at all. • ^ 

Be B, Yes — when I was Attache at Washington, I had the 
honour of meeting her Grace many times. But she ^va3 not her 
grace then — she was Miss Euphemia S. Van Zyl, the charming 
millionaire orphan of absolutely self-made parents. Her father, 
who was an aristocrat in pork, died, having made a vast fortune, 
every penny of which — ten millions of dollars — he bequeathed 
to her. 

Little Oirl, Ten millions of dollars ! If I had ten millions 
of dollars, I wonder what I would buy with it ? 

Be B, My dear child, if you were a grown-ap young American 
lady, you would buy with it exactly what Miss Van Zyl bought 
with it — you would buy an old, old English Duke. 

Little Qirl {puzzled), A doll-Duke ? 

Be B, Well, yes — a doll-Duke. And you would nurse your 
poor old doll-Duke as she nurses him — you would be kind to 
him, and you would be very careful not to break him — and 
when your poor old doll-Duke fell to pieces you would renounce 
dolls for ever, for by that time you would be a very great lady, 
and very great ladies do not nurse dolls if they can help it. 

Miss Som, And you are really leaving us to-day V 

Be B, Yes, alas 1 My luggage is alre^y on board the “ Cleo- 
patra,” and I sail for Athens in an hour ! 

Mrs. Coxe. We shall miss you terribly, M. dc Breville ! 

Be B. Ah, Mrs. Coxe-Coxe, you are so good ! To me it will 
be like going from one planet to another, and this has been such 
a delightful planet. After you, Miss Somerton. 

[Miss Somerton and De Bri6villk go down companion. 

Mr. and MR8.lDuDii£Y Coxe-Coxe remain on deckl\ 

Mr. Coxe. Do you know, Godiva, I’m quite glad that we are 
going to travel with a live Duke and Duchess. 

Mrs. Coxe. My dear Dudley, what an extraordinary speech ! 
What in the world are the Duke and Duchess to us ? 

Mr. Coxe. Absolutely nothing — except for the amusement 
they will indirectly afford us. 

Mrs. Coxe. Oh, from that point of view I admit they have 
their value. 
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Mr. Coxe. My dear Godiya, these enormous swells exist in an 
atmosphere of perpetual comedy. ITiey don’t see it, poor devds I 
they think it’s nil right enough — ^but to the independent on- 
looker, who doesn’t care a fig for those t inpot distinctidtis, the 
comedy is delightful. It will he interesting to watch the effect 
produced by these pompous , nobodies upon the tuppeny- 
ha’penny K,C.S.I. 8 , the cheap colonels, the seedy subalterns, 
the bumptious globe-trotters, that crowd this quarterKleck. It 
will give us matter to mOralize upon for a month 1 

Mrs. Coxe, And the woman-folk of these gentry ! How they 
w'ill scheme and manoeuvre, and plot and plan to get a little 
notice — if it’s only a morning no<l — from the great people ! 

Mr, Coxe. How the Duke’s babbling commonplaces will be 
passed from mouth to mouth as miracles of satirical observation ! 

Mrs. Coxs. And his wife’s gaudy American taste eulogized 
for its chaste but dariii" originality! Ah, my dear Dudley, 
there are sad snobs in this world I 

Mr. Coxe. Well, it’s ungrate {Rises.) Hallo 1 

Mrs. Coxe. What’s the matter ? 

Mr. Coxe (impressed). I believe I’ve been sitting on the Duke’s 
chair I 

Mrs. Coxe (awe-struch). No I 

Mr. Coxe. I do believe I have I (looks at card on hack of 
chair.) I have I It’s the Duke’s own chair! 

Mrs. Coxe (delighted). Dudley ! 

Mr. Coxe (patting the seat). It doesn’t look new. T wondcu* 
if he’s sat on it much — and, by Jovo I Godiva 

Mrs. Coxe. What — what ? 

Mr. Coxe. You’ve been actually sitting on the Duchess’s 1 

Mrs. Coxe. So I have! Oh, Dudley. (Dusts it with her 
pocket-handkerchief.) It’s very like other people’s chairs ! 

Mr. Coxe (having recovered himsdf). Why, of course it is. 
You don’t suppose that these people travel with ducal thrones, 
do you? But they’re wiser than we are in one thing — they’ve 
taken care to have them placed on the cool side of the deck. 

Mrs. Coxe. Yes 5 it’s dreadfully hot on the port side— one 
gets all the afternoon sun. I think I should like my chair on 
this side. Will you tell the quartermaster ? 

Mr. Coxe. Quartermaster! (Sailor appears.) Just bring 
Mrs. Coxe’s chair here — you’ll find it between those of Sir Cuth- 
bert J ameson and Lord Frederick Foley. (Exdt Quarterm astsa.) 
By Jove, I see the harbour-master’s launch ! They are coming ! 
1 don’t like that hat, Godiva — ^haven’t you another ? 

Mrs. Coxe. Plenty. Shall I wear the white felt with the 
strawberry leaves ? 
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Mr. Coxe. The strawlwrry leaves by all means I Nothing 
could be better. Don’t bj long, 

Mrs. Ooxe. 1 won’t J}o a minute. down companion.) 

Mr. iJoone. Shall I be smoking? No, And yet one looks 
more at one’s case with something in one’s mouth. Not a 
cigar, though {throwing away ciaar) — a cigarette is better form. 
{Lights one.) And yet I donT know — perhaps the Duchess 
doesn’t like tobacco. Stop! I’ll light it and throw it away 
when she sees me. It’s just as well to let these tuppenny swells 
see that one is accustomed to the habits of^efiued society, 

Qcjahtrrm ASTER with chair, 

Qaar. Where will you have it, sir V 

Mr. Coxe. Oh, put it down anywhere. . {Pointing to vacant 
space next the Duke’s chair.) — Here, there’s just room. 

Qaar. {with hated breath). That’s the Duke’s chair, sir. 

Mr. Coxe {angrily). The Duke’s chair, sir ? Well, sir, what 
the deuce is the Duke to me ? Damn the Duke, sir 1 — put it 
where I tell you! Deck’s as much mine as hisl {Quarter^ 
master places chair as directed and exit) Upon my word, the 
snobbishness of people is perfectly sickening! (Coxe places 
Duke and Duohebs’s chair close to his own) It’s enough to 
turn a fellow into an infernal Eadical ! (Sees Barker coming 
up gangway. He mistakes him for the Duke.) Oh, here comes 
the Duke — now for it ! {Strolls up and off.) 

Enter from gangway ladder Mr, Barker, the Duke’s courier^ 
and Miss Bailey, the Duchess’s maid. 

Barker {to officer on gangway). Purser about ? 

Officer. The Purser’s coming. There he is. 

Enter Purser. 

Parser. What is it ? 

Bar. I am Mr. Barker, his Grace’s courier, and this lady is 
Miss Bailey, her Grace’s maid. Wo have four deck cabins, I 
believe ? 

Pur. Yes ; these two starboard cabins are for the Duke and 
Duchess— your cabins are immediately adjoining on the other 
side. 

Bar. Oh ! ’fhe luggage was brought on board this morning 
by Mr. Taylor, his Grace’s valet. 

Pur. Quite right. You’ll share the after port cabin with him 
— you’ll iiud him unpacking in the Duke’s state room, I 
believe. 

(Miss Bailey enters Duchess’s cabin.) 

Bar, But stop ! I am accustomed to have a cabin to myself. 
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Fur. Are you? Well, you won’t have one this voyage — 
we’re full up. When do the Duke and Duchess come on hoard ? 
Wo get under weigh iij, half an hour. „ 

Bar. The launch is going back for them. I suppose you’ll 
be here to receive them ? , 

Pur. No — I don’t think that will bo necessary. If the Duke 
wants mo he can send for me. *1 shall be in my office. [Exit. 

Bar. Cool hands these merchant fellows, upon my honour ! 
Start in half an hour, doihey ? Not before we come on board, 
I fancy. (ArrangirCg chairs.) Whose chair’s this ? {Beads.) 
Mr, Dudley Coxe-Coxe. Now, who the deuce is Mr. Dudley 
Coxe-Ooxe ? 

[C'^oxB has strolled down. 

Mr. Coxe (with great deference). I beg your pardon 

Bar. Eh? 

Mr. Coxe. You were good enough to mention my name, I 
think ? 

Bar. Oh, you’re Mr. Coxe. Yes. I read it olT your chair. 
You’ll be rather in our way here, 1 fancy. Would it be troubling 
you too much to 

Mr. Goice. Oh, remove it at once —pray j>ermit me — quarter* 
master placed it there. (Bemoving it.) Charming weather. 

[Baiikek throws away cigarette end. Coxe •pichs it up^ 
while Bauker is an'anyhg rugs on chair, and puts 
it in his own case.] 

Bar. Yes — smart breeze outside though. 

Mr. Coxe. Is there ? You yacht a good deal, I believe ? 

Bar. Yes — we usually winter in the Mediterranean ; but this 
year we went up the Nile to Wady Halbi. 

Mr. Coxe. Indeed ! How awfully good of you — I mean that 
must have been very pleasant. By the way, 1 trust my cigarette 
is not disagreeable to you ? If so. I’ll 

Bar, Not a bit. I’ll join you. May I ask you for one? 
I’ve mislaid my case. 

Mr. Coxe (effmivdy). With the very greatest pleasure. .Pray 
permit me. 

[Coxe offers cigarette case. Barker picks out cigarette 
end!\ 

Bar^ Hallo I Why, I just threw this away ! 

Mr. CoQce (confused). Oh, I beg your pardon. I’m — I’m 
collecting cigarette cuds ! 

Bar. Curious hobby ! Come from far ? 

Mr. Coxe. Calcutta. By the way, we travelletl across India 
with the Viceroy. 

Bar. Oh» 'l^ifiton ? ^ 
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Mr. Coxe. Yes, ElUstou. You know him, of course? 

Bar. Know him? “Rather ! Travelled all over Europe with 
him a couple of years ggo. Quaint old fellow. 

Mr.^oxe. Most quaint — most cliarnting — most delightful. 
So frank and opeu -handed. 

Bar. (douUfully). Humph ! Ijlose-fisted old chap, I should 
say. • 

Mr. Coxe. Ckiriously close-fisted. Never know a more close- 
fisted man. He was travelling with th^ Manjuis of Samborough. 

Bar. Ah ! Good fellow, Samborough.® Pretty daughters, 
too — especially Lady Arabella. Sad business her marriage. 

Mr. Coxe. Awful — frightful — deplorable. 

Bar. Turned out well, though, eventually. 

Mr. Coxe. Turned out splendidly — magnificently — eventually. 
You — you are bound for Brindisi, I understand ? 

Bar. Yes — eti route for Monte Carlo, where we spend a fort- 
night at our villa. Wish \vc could make it h>ngcr, for i alwiys 
pull ofl‘ a pot of money at the tables. 

Mr. Coxe. Really ! It’s all luck, 1 sup]»ose ? 

Bar. Not altogether. If the tables are proi)erly worked, luck 
simply influences the sum of the gains. 

Mr. Coxe. Properly worked ? 

Bar. Yes — I mean worked on a scientific system. 

Mr. Coxe. I never found a system that was worth a da — 
(correcting himself) cent. 

Bar. I’ve been more fortunate. I have a system that never 
failed me yet — but it wants a moderate hank. You can’t lose, 
and with average luck you double your capital every three- 
quarters of an hour. It may be two houis, but it averages 
about three-quarters. 

Mr. Coxe. That sounds tremendous ! (Mach interested.) 

Bar. You see, Zenfs the death of most systems, but in this 
case Zero is all in your favour. The bank arc mad about it — 
and it’s really hardly fliir on them, for it’s playing on a 
certainty. 

Mr. Coxe. I can’t quite see that. They’d have no hesitation 
in rooking you on a certainty. 

Bar. True — true. 

Mr. Coxe. Thcfd have no qualms about it — so why sboiild 
you ? Is it fair to ask 

Bar. Perfectly fair — ^but Pm sorry to say I mustn’t reveal it. 
The fact is, it was confided to me by no less a swell than the 
apostate Archimandrite Poulos, on his deathbed in the 
Carpathians, under a solemn promise never to reveal it. 

Mr, Coxe. I see. Of course — a deathbed confidence 
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Bar. In the Carpathians ' 

Mr, Coxe, Is sacred. I quite see that. ' 

Bar. As a man of honour my tongue is tied. I, now and 
then, play for a friend— but I never reveal the theory, •• 

Mr. Ooxe. Does it require a^large capital ? 

Bar. You must be prepared to lose £150 at the outset. I 
don’t say you will lose it, but ^ou must be prepared to do so, 
A couple of hundred is still better. 

Mr. Coxe. Oh, that's nothing ! 

Bar. Nothing at a?l. 

Mr. Coxe. Now, 1 wonder whether — but, no — it’s asking too 
much 

Bar. Ah, I know what you wore going to say. Will I play 
with a couple of hundred on vour behalf ? Wasn’t that it ? 
Ha! ha! 

Mr. Coxe, Well, really, that’s very remarkable. They are 
the very words I had on the tip of my tongue. Can’t imagine 
how you came to guess it. 

Bar. My dear fellow, it’s quite simple. Everybody I meet 
asks me the same question. Yes, if you like to trust it to 
me: I’ve -no objection. 

Mr. Coxe. I can’t express my gratitude. If you’ll allow me, 
I’ll go to my state room and fetch the notes. 

Bar. Oh, any time will do. 

Mr. Coxe. Well, we shall be under weigh in an hour, and 
when we’re under weigh my wife and I are under hatches. 
We’re such awfully bad sailors. So, as you leave the ship in 
three days, I’d better get the money now. 

Bar. As you please. By the way, where’s the bar ? 

Mr. Coxe. Forward of the saloon. 

Bar. Then let’s split a whisky-and-soda. Come along — after 
you. 

Mr. Coxe. I couldn’t think of it. Really, it would bo im* 
possible— quite out of the question. 

Bar. As you please. 

[Exit Babker down companion. Mb. Coxb-Coxe about 
to follow him when De Bukville, who has over- 
heard the latter part of the conversation from up 
stage, comes down. 

Jh B. Ah, Mr. Coxe— one moment. 

Mr. Coxe. Can’t stop. I’m going to split a whisky-and- 
soda with the Duke. 

De B. The Duke ? 

JIfr. Coxe. Yes, the Duke of Dundee. 

\^e B. Ah, that was the Duke you were speaking to ? 
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Mt. (Joxe. Of coursp. IVe been chatting witli him for the 
Inst twenty minutes. Let me go 

Be B. But stop v 

Mr. Voxe. Do let me go — I’m keeping him waiting ! 

« [Exit COXB-COXK. 

Be B. The Duke ? Why, Jhat fellow’s his courier I Hero, 
Cuthbert, my dear boy, come here. {Enter Sir Cuthbert.) I 
have a good joke for you. That delightful snob Mr. Coxe- 
Coxe has been making love to the Duke’s courier, in the belief 
that it is the Duke himself. It is dolightTul — it is enchanting 
— ^it is English ! 

Sir OuMert. Ha ! ha ! Poor little devil ! 

Be B. They have gone below to split a whisky-and-soda. I 
would have tohl liim of his mistake, but he would not stop to 
hear, because he wouldn’t keep the Duke waiting! Sir (Juth- 
bert, be i)repared for a blow, '.rhoso Ooxe-Coxes are no longer 
true to you. Alas, you will lose them ! 

Sir C. 1 shall be much obliged to the Duke’s courier if 
he will kindly take them off my hands. They are really 
very tiresome. And so you won’t come to Jermyns in 
October? You are detennined to stop in Paris on your way 
home? 

Be B. Yes — I must report myself at Athens — then I spend 
October in Paris, After all, it is the city of my birth, and one 
owes something to one’s parents. T have not seen them for two 
years. 

Sir G. Of course ; you are quite right. You see, I sometimes 
forget that you are a Frenchman. 

Be B, But you overwhelm me with compliment ! Is it 
possible that I have so many good ixunts that you sometimes 
allow yourself to believe that I am an Englishman ? 

Sir C. No, no. I don’t mean that exactly. There are lots 
of capital Frenchmen knocking about, of course. 

Be B. Ah, but pardon mo, you do mean that exactly ; for 
you are a respectable Jolm Bull. And, my respectable John 
Bull, you hate a Frenchman as you hate a bright Sunday. We 
are all vain, frivolous, egotistical. Is it not so— hein ? But 
we have our role — we send you actors, singers, fiddlers, painters 
— ^we amuse you and we decorate your wives — that is our r 6 le. 
And while you pity the funny, ingenious, poor foreign devils, 
you are ready enough to laugh at their capers and to pay them 
handsomely for cutting them. My good, respectable, church- 
going John Bull, you are wrong, wrong, wrong ! A word in 
your ear — ^but it is in confidence. There are men in France 
who are not mountebanks ! But you do not perceive them, for 
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your nose is not long, and you cau see no further than the tip 
of it. Go— you arc a good fellow, and I am a good fellow, and 
there are many on my^side of the Chaijnel that are as good 
as you, and better— far better — than I ; but you do nbt per- 
ceive them because your nose jjs not long. 

Sir (7. Well, 1 suppose it’s all confounded prejudice, but as a 
rule I certainly don't get on withVrenchmen. But it’s different 
with you. You were brought up in England — ^went to Eton 
and Cambridge. You ha^/^e all the good solid qualities of an 
Englishman — you ride straight across Leicestershire, you are 
conscientious with women, and there’s no better hand at big 
game living. 

De Ji. Ah, I kill things, and so you love me, big, bloodthirsty 
John Bull that you are! Well, 1 will go on killing, and you 
will love me more and more. Tigers ? Bah ! tigers are 
nothing. When I come to England I will hire a slaughter-house, 
and poleaxe oxen until you are not able to contain yourself 
with joy ! And then you will be merciful to my countrymen 
who shoot blackbirds, for the sake of your beloved Armand, 
who swims in the blood of cattle I 

Sir C, "{laughing). My dear fellow, one such Frenchman as 
you are redeems a whole Department. I wish you’d complete 
the illusion by marrying an Englishwoman. 

De B, {serimdy). Well, it may happen — who knows? 
Englishwomen make admirable wives. Shall 1 confess ? It is 
the dream of my life to marry an Englishwoman. 

Sir C. My dear fellow, I’jo rejoiced to hear you say so. But 
a dream I Why a dream ? Why not make it a matter of 
fact? To a man with your qualities there should bo no 
difficulty in doing that. 

De B, Ah, but 1 am not rich ; and although there are plenty 
of rich English girls, I am no fortune-hunter. 1 must first 
love — and if 1 chance to love a rich girl and to be beloved in 
return, it is well, and I shall marry her ; but if she happened to 
be poor— well, I could not forego her on account of her poverty, 
nor could I marry her on account of mine. Shall 1 tell you a 
secret which has been on the tip of my tongue for six weeks 
past ? [ once proposed to an enormously rich woman, and I 

confess that it was her wealth that fascinated me. it was the 
first time, and it shall be the last. 

Sir O, An English girl ? 

De B. Not Englisli, and no girl. An American, ten years 
older than f, but still sufficiently young. She accepted me — at 
least so it was understood. But it’s an old story. A better 
suitor pteseQted himself, and I received my congS^ and it served 
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mo right ! But the humiliation I At all events, it taught me 
a salutary lesson : I ^all not marry for money. 

^ir C. My dear Argiand, I’d bet ray j)oots she never made a 
greater mistake in her whole life. 

De B. Then you would lose ypur boots, for she is now the 
Duchess of Dundee. 

Sir C. Whew I Dundee cut you out, did he? The fasci- 
nating old butterfly 1 Why, then, my dear follow, you’d better 
join your ship at once, for if you remain on board a few minutes 
longer you’ll meet her 1 * 

De B, It may bo. Jt matters little. The wound was in my 
self-love, not in my heart — and it has healed, my dear friend, it 
has healed. 

Enter Diana Caykrel frotn gangway ladder. 

De B. (aside). Ah, cn6n 1 

Dia. Ah, M. de Breville, then I am in time. You’ve not 
gone. I’m indeed glad of that. I was obliged to go on shore 
to the agent’s, and I intended to have hurried back on boaid as 
soon as my business was completed, but there were tiresome 
delays. His wife insisted on my remaining to luncheon, and I 
should have gained nothing by refusing, as I couldn’t come 
away without the papers that I went for. However, I’m 
heartily glad I’m not too late. 

De B. Indeed, Miss Caverel, I feared that I should bo forced 
to leave without a farewell. It may be long — ^long — long before 
we meet again. 

Sir C. Then, my dear boy, it will be your own fault, for 
Miss Caverel has most kincUy promised to spend a fortnight 
with us at Jerrayns. Come now, doesn’t that smile upon you ? 
She will join our bouse party on the 18th. 

De B. Of September. Impossible. 

Sir O. September ? No, no, October. I told you October. 

De B. Ah, October I 1 did not understand. If it is as late 
as October, it may be possible for me. 1 think that would give 
mo three days in Paris. Stop a bit — stop a bit. 

[Consults pocket hook. Purser enters and gives a telegram 
to Sii; CuTHBERT — he retires to read it. 

Dia. Do come, M. de Brdville, I want you— very much. 

De B. 1 thank you. Miss Caverel, from the l^ttom of my 
heart. (To Sir Cdthbebt.) My dear friend, I accept your 
invitation with heartfelt satisfactioD. 

Sir C. (occupied with tdegram). That’s capital. We’ll 
count upon you, [Reverts to telegram. 
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Enter Stkward. , 

Stew, {to De Ba^iviiiLE). Captain’s pompliments, sir, and 
lie would be glad if you could make it convenient to speak to 
him in his cabin before you gp. 

De B, {aside). Diablo I (^Aloti,d.) My compliments to 
Captain D’Arcy, and I will be w\th him at once. \Qoin(j. 

J)ia. 1 shall see you again ? 

De B. Be very sure of cthat. Indeed, I have much to say to 
you before I go. In five' minutes I shall return. {InipreHsively,) 
You will then perhaps, be alone. 

[Bxit De Bb^villb. She looks after him. 

Sir C, {having written a reply to telegram and given it to 
Pukseb). Miss Cavcrcl, I ho\ye you have not decided to go 
home all the way by sea 

Dia, I don't know — I think so. I hate making up my mind 
beforehand. I shall trust to the impulse of moment when I’m 
within twelve hours of Marseilles. 1 detest prearrangement. 

Sir C, It is sometimes inevitable. 

Dia, But not in this. My time is my own, you know. I 
have no one to control me. And you? It was but yester- 
day that you hoped I had decided not to disembark at 
Marseilles. 

Sir C, Five minutes since I hoped so still. But I’ve just 
receivetl a cable from my agent which m^kes it imperative tliat 
I should hurry across the Continent as rapidly as possible. So 
I suppose that in throe days it will bo “ good-bye.” 

Dia. I am sorry. 

Sir C. Really sorry ? 

Dia. Really sorry. 

Sir G. But you will not forget that fortnight at Jermyns ? 

Dia-. No, that is quite settled. It will be a ideasant fort- 
night, I’m sure. 

Sir C. That’s kind of you. It will be something — ^much — to 
look forward to. I should be very sorry if I thought w<> were 
not likely to meet again. 

Dia. You mean that, I’m sure. Frankly, I shall be unhappy 
when we have to pdrt, for ^ou have been one of those who Wve 
made this voyage very delightful to me. 

Sir G. And you mean that, I’m sure. 

Dia. Unfortunately, it’s not in my nature to say things I 
don’t mean or to do things that are distasteful to me. I shall 
heartily sorry to leave you and heartily glad to see you 
again. Tbat$ blunt and outspoken, is it not ? 

Sir C. i^t»r a pause). Miss Caverel, I am also blunt and 
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outttpoken^ and but a jwor hand at luaskiiig the emotion of the 
moment, whatever it may be, and ho I hope you will bear witli 
me, for it may well bogthat what I am going to Bay will cause 
you Bohie pain. 

Dio,. Sir Cuthbert, I am sure ^lat whatever you may desire 
to tell mo Avill be better spokei^ than unspoken. 

0, Thank you. It may be so, but 1 am no longer a 
young man. 1 have lost my hold on young people, and 1 have 
almost forgotten how that which 1 wish to say should be said. 
But in the goodness of your heart you will allow something for 
this, and when 1 tell you that I would your life were bound uj) 
with mine you will perhaps bo sorry for me, but you will not 
be angry. 

I>ia. No — I am not angry. Deeply moved —not angry. 

Sir C. It is not much, God knows, that I have to offer to a 
young, rich, and brilliant woman. I too am rich, but that is 
little. It is perhaps more to ihe point that if I have the power 
1 have assuredly the will to make your life happy. 

Dia. You have not much to offer 1 Sir Cuthbert, you have 
everything to offer that should appeal to a properly constituted 
woman. To such a woman the world has nothing better in 
'store than that she should be the wife of such an Englishman 
as you. To be that woman is to have attained the very crown 
and summit of the high hill of her desires. But 1 am not such 
an one. 1 am a strange woman — unlike others in many respects. 
1 am wilful, wayward, not subject to control — a woman to 
whom excitement and adventure are as the breath of her life. 
I regard you with a deep and proud esteem. 1 am profoundly 
touched to know that such a man as you — a man whoso name 
is a byword of. punctilious honour and manly rectitude— deems 
mo worthy to become his wife. But I must live among scenes 
of excitement — I cannot wear the livery of sober respectability. 
I am but half tamed— but half civiliified. I do odd things — 1 
say odd things — ^I shock people. There is fire within me — there 
is even a touch of devilry. As the squire’s wife I should have 
duties to discharge that \vould, fret and gall me. 1 should have 
to busy myself with the jicor — to play the ministering angel 
among the old, the halt, the lame, and the blind. Oh, do not 
misunderstand me. I do not mean to speak lightly of those 
things or of those who do them. But, my dear friend, I am not 
that woman, and so I may not be your wife. 1 have spoken 
plainly— partly because it is in my nature to be frank, , but 
mainly b^ause I am so proud of having gained the love such 
a man that I can bear even the pain of telling him how un« 
worthy I am to possess it. Shake hands on it, Sir Cuthberti 
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and be the best, the tnicBt, the most valued friend I have ever 
possessed. 

Bir O. (sadly), Thartk you, Miss Cavorcl, I tliought it only 
too likely that you would tell me that it could never be— but I 
did not know that you would say it so gently. Thank yon, 
Miss Caverei I [Ki if Sir (Iuthbrut. 

IHa, He wi>uld that my life were bound up with his ! It 
would bo a mad coupling — ^and would it last? Nol I must 
move about the world, eV I am as a caged prisoner. I want 
fire and heat and colour — blue skies and bright sunshine — the 
bustle and movement of great cities — the whirl and torrent of 
rapid travel — and the give and take of bright brains. The 
dull, slate-coloured routine of English country-respectability 
would weigh me dowm as does the dull, slate-coloured English 
sky. Thank me, Cuthbert Jameson, rather for my refusal than 
for the manner of it. And thank me, too, good woman, who- 
ever you are, who may one day be his wife— for there is no 
nobler life oj>en to you than that with which such a man has 
the ]X)wor to endow you. \Exit Diana. 

(The Doohuss of Dundee is heard speakiuy on the 

comjpanion ladder,) 

BucUesi, Now, doody, just you mind how you toddle, or 
you'll be slipping under, and 1 shall have to dive after you. 
(2b QuAiiTERMASTEii on gaug-uay.) Take you hold of liim, 
please— he’s rather shaky on his pins. 

[Duchess appears at gangway vnth the Duke, whoy 
being very infirm, is supported by Quartermaster. 
Mr. Tailor a7td Miss Bailey come from deck 
cabins to meet them. 'J’aylob and Qua iri’ERM aster 
lead Duke to a chair — take shawls, &c,, from 
Duchess, and exeunt. 

Bake (to QuARTEJ^MASTER). I thank you — I thank you, my 
good man. 1 am personally obleeged to you. 

[Exit QuartrrbIaster, 

Enter Purser. 

Buck, Once more on board the old ship— and for the fifteenth 
time too I Well, I’m a cabin passenger this turn, thanks be I 
(Sees Purser.) Why, Mr, Macquarrie, how do you do ? Very 
glad to see you again, Mr. Macquarrie — why, it’s quite like old 
times 1 (shaking him heartily by the hand), 

Pwr, (lather puzzled), I believe T have the honour of 
addressing^the Duchess of Dundee ? 

Biieh, yes— that’s me, right enough. 
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Dake {ande to DtrcHBss)* No, no — “that’s /” — my love— 
“ that’s i.” 

Doxih. No, no, Toinijiy — he said “DacAcss ” — that’s mo. 
DitkB. — “ I am indeed the Duchess of Dundee.” 

Dach. Poor old boy — he’s wc^dcring ! Where’s his air- 
cushion? There — now you kgep quiet — there’s a dear. {To 
PuBSiSB.) He’s not as young as he was, you know. 

Pur, Would your Grace like to see the state rooms ? 

. Duch, No, Mr. Macquanie, luy Grace knows tl]e state rooms 
better than you do. liesidca, 1 can sleep fli a butter-box — and 
as long as I’m near my maid, who always wants her head held 
in a sea way, that’s good enough for me. But the Duke wants 
looking after, and I’ll feel obliged if you‘11 /ix him upas snug as 
may be. 

Pur, Most certainly. My instructions me that everything 
is to be done to make the voyage agreeable to your Graces. 
You will find this a very comfortable ship. 

Duck. Then she must have changed quite a bit since 1 knew 
her. My sakes, how the old hooker used to dip her nose into it ! 
Par. I was not aware that wo had ever had the honour of 

your Grace’s presence on board — and yet 

lAs though recognizing her. 
Duck, Don’t you ? Why, Mr. Macquarrio^ 1 was reported to 
you for incivility to a second-class passenger, and you tried your 
level best to give me a wigging and couldn’t do it for laughing I 
Pur, I V Your Grace was reported to we / 

Duch, Oh, I wasn’t “her Grace” then. Why, don’t you 
remember Kuphemia S. Van Zyl, under-stewardess V 

Pur. Kuphemia — why, of course — but 

Duch, Of course you do — shake hands on it. You may 
sliake hands now that I’ve qualified for that honour. 

, Pur, (shaking her hand respmtfully), . I do assure you I’m 
perfectly thunderstruck. 

• Duch. So am I when I think of it. Lord, what a world of 
ups and downs it is ! 

Duke (aside to Duchess). Euphemia, my love— a little 
reticence, I beg ! 

Duch. All right, Tommy. 

Pur. But may 1 ask — for I’ve been at sea for six. weeks 
imst — how 

Duch. Ask ? Why, of course you may. When I was last 
on board. Poppa was in the small hand ware line, but he saved 
money and got into a little pork ring, and I cut the sea. And 
when the little pork ring became a big pork ring, Popjm made 
his pde, and 1 blossomed out as a Society belle. Well, the rest 
IV, « 2 D 
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is easy. Poor Poppa died and left me his pile, and after a week^s 
courtship I marnod the Duke three weeks since. It’s a record, 
I guess. Here, Pll pre>ent you — Tommy, this is Mr. Mac- 
quarrie— quite an old friend, 

Duhe, Sir, your most obedient. 

Fm\ (howiuff). If you’ll allo^ me, Pll tell the Captain you’ve 
come on board. I’m suic ho would like to know. {Aside,) 
Euphomi.i Van Zyl 1 Undcr-stewardness ! Duchess of Dundee ! 
Well, it’s a great country! [Exit Purser. 

JDu/ce. !My dear-Aiiy love, you really distress me. These 
reminiscences are all very well between ourselves. They are 
most interesting — luoat absorbing. But there’s no necessity to 
take all the world into our confidence. A little reticence, 1 
bog I 

Dtich, Well, Macquarrie knows I was a stewardness, and any- 
how I’m not ashamed of it. 

Duke, No, no. A very honourable calling — disagreeable 
duties, no doubt, but nevertheless most creditable. But it is 
not necessary to discuss these matters in public. It’s not quite 
delicate,. my love. 

Duck, But it’s in all the papers! Everybody knows my 
Poppa wasn’t a gentleman, but he was a smart man, and you may 
thank your stars and garters too~you are a Garter, aren’t you ? 

Duke, I have the lionour to be a Knight of that Most Noble 
Order. 

Da<^, Well, that’s what I moan. You may thank your stars 
and garters too tliat when my Poppa married my Momma they 
took the first stc]) towards providing you with a ten^million- 
dollar Duchess, who’ll do you credit as soon as she’s learnt the 
ropes ; but having only \mxi a Duchess three weeks, and not 
having had time to lay in a sea- stock of aristocratic small talk, 
why I must needs draw on my own experience, or bottle up. 
But all in good time. Tommy— all in good time. Borne wasn’t 
built in a day. Now, doody, you must go and lie down, or 
you’ll be fractious. I know. 

Duke, But — obleege me in tbis. I beg that you will not call 
me ** doody ” before the stewards. 

Duck. Why, bless your simple old heart, why not ? 

Duke, It’s not dignified. It makes people laugh. No one was 

1 X— 1 _X X •_ xl_ - 




Dut^i. Very well— Pll take care that youTe not laughed at— 
elccept in thd papers. There f go and take your afternoon nap. 
Barker! 
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EnUr Barker cabin. 

Ear. Your Grace ? 

Dach Undress the Duke and put him\o bed. 

[As Duke is helped off he hisses his hand to DuCHESs. 

Duchess looks after htm. 

Duch, (sighing). Ah, ’taint all pie ! 

[Barker leads the Duke into cabin. 
De Bb^viUjE comes dotvn. Duchess turns and recognizes hint. 

He hows. ^ 

Duch. (much agitated). Why, it’s Do Breville! This is 
altogether unexpected ! But you won’t be hard on me — you'll 
sliakc hands, won’t you ? [He shakes hands with herr. 

De R. Duchess, wo meet strangely. 

i>ucA. Yes, Viscount. But after all the world is a very small 
potato, and this is a considerable big ship. 

De B. We parted in Chicago — a year ago. 

Duch. Yes — at Poppa’s i)ork works, after a tender scene— 
at the boiling room. 1 remember it well. 

De B. Tell me frankly, Duchess — have I been fairly dealt 
with, do you think ? 

Duch. Well, no. I can’t say you have— and when I think 
of it 1 feel real mean, and that’s so. 

De B. When I left, I carried with me a promise — ^need I 
recall it ? 

Dwh. Well, no — I did that 1 cabled to you and told you 
how I was fixed up — I guess I couldn’t do more. I was very 
fond of you — there’s no denying that — ^and although I was the 
richest Society belle in Chicago I would have married you, i)oor 
as you are. But when a British Duke dazzles her, what's a 
Chicago girl to do ? 

De B. Is his Grace so brilliant ? 

Duch. Well, no, he’s not exactly what you’d call brilliant, 
and that’s the truth. But he is His Grace — and in common 
fairness don’t forget that I’m a Eepublican. 

De B. True — ^that should not be forgotten. And when the 
Duke came — ho is not in his first youth, I think ? 

Dvjoh. No, I can’t say he is. He’s eighty-five, and bod at 
that. 

De B. And when the Duke came — who is an indifferent 
eighty •five— poor De Breville— who was a well-preserved four- 
and-twenty — received his conge. Oh, it is fit and properl The 
Duke has his precedence^ and de Brdville acquiesces. He is not 
a discarded lover — he is the victim of social etiquette. 

Duch. (j'athcr swrprised). He takes it pretty easy, though. 
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Be B. He is a man of the world, Duchess. {With feeling.) 
But shall I tell you what I suffered when your telegram came ? 
Shall I tell you of tl^ blank despair tfeat numbed my soul ? 
No, you would say it was for your wealth that I wept.« Well, 
let it be so. It is the lost^dollars that make my life quiver, 
even now, as I address your Gr|wie. [With emotion. 

Bach. Now, don’t for gracious sake talk to me like that, or I 
shall go soft. You don t suppose I’ve nothing to blariic myself 
with ? I ain’t chalk, if«I ain’t cheese. 1 did treat you badly, 
and that’s the truthj'^and I’m just as sorry as I can hold. But 
it’s done and over — and can’t be undone, and won't bo undone. 
I married the Duke to be his wife — and his wife I am, and his 
Avifo I mean to be — and a good and true Avife too, to the end of 
the track. So let you and me start fresh and fair, with a clean 
slate and no reminiscences, for when 1 reminisce I go soft, and 
that don’t suit Euphernia S. Dundee. 

Be B. Be sure that 1 shall respect your Grace’s wishes. Bub 
do not fear — your Grace will not be long oppressed by a presence 
that revives so much that is painful in your Grace’s mind. 1 
am on my way to Athens, and 1 leave this ship in ten minutes. 

Buch. {rather dinappointed). What — you’re not sailing with 
U8‘? Well, I don’t know that it isn’t all for the best. Not 
that I shouldn’t like to see you again, only— -I’m not prepared 
for it yet— and that’s the truth. So shake hands, Armand, and 
good-bye — and when you’re in England, come and see us. I 
can’t say where we shall be, but you can always find our move- 
ments in the'Badical papers. But mind — I’m the Duke’s wife, 
and don’t you forget it, I shan’t. [Exit into cabin. 

Be B. Well, Euphernia, go your ways in peace — the Duke 
has nothing to fear from me. But, United Statesmen, what a 
blind, illogical race you are I You profess to place enormous 
import duties upon all commodities that you are unable to 
produce, and yet you admit, on free-trade principles, the British 
Peer, who drains more dollars out of your country in a day than 
your Customs will produce you in a twelvemonth ! , {Enter 
Diana.) Ah, Miss Oaverel, I have Ixjen waiting — waiting — 
waiting — and in ten minutes I leave you— it may Iw for always ! 

Bia. But wo shall meet at Jermyn’s — that is understood. 

Be B. Yes, but that is six months hence — and is not six 
months an always? Alas, that we can only see things with 
our own eyes and not with each other’s ! If I could see with 
your’s, I should see that October was but a few months hence — 
it you could see with mine, you would see that it is an eternity 
away ! 

■ ' Pia. Then it is well that I cannot see with your eyes. 
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De B, I do not kno^v — it might bo well for you, for then you 
would see me as I am, and not as I seem to be, for I am artificial 
even to you. • ^ 

Dia.*How artificial ? 

De M, I study to please you, a^d in pursuit of that study I 
say not the thing that I mean, but the thing that will interest 
you- -and yet you see me more nearly than other people do, 

Dia, Is it that I am more clear-sighted, or that you are more 
candid ? • 

De B. It is because I have cheated mysRf into the audacious 
belief tliat we are in sympathy Avith one another. I have tlie 
honour to be cast in a gross and clumsy copy of your own 
mould. You have a strangely original nature — so have I, but 
I push it too far. You have strong, x>asBioDatc, unconventional 
impulses — so have I, but they get me into discreditable trouble. 
You have a taste for adventure — so have I, but it is a brutal 
taste that leads me to destroy strong lives. Miss Cavern], I 
knoAV you well. For three Aveeks past, day by day and hour by 
liour, I have studied you thoroughly, for you arc, Avithout 
cxoei)tion, the most deeply interesting woman I have ever 
encountered. Miss ( ^ivcrcl, to you I Avould reveal myself- -to 
you I Avould be the man I am— Avith the much that is bad and 
the someAvhat that is good- -but to no other Avoman I over 
knew. 

Dia, (earnestly), IVove this to me, for indeed I would know 
you as you are, 

De B. Then listen. I am vain —arbitrary — dictatorial- - 
self-sufiicient. I pretend that I attach lU) value to the world's 
good word, but in that I lie, for x)raisc is as the breath of my 
nostrils. I am headstrong — Avilful — passionate — and so, many 
times unreasonable. On the surface I am honourable, but it is 
Avitli the honour of a gamester AA^ho does not cheat his epi)onent 
hut who ruins his tailor. In danger I am sufliciently cool and 
steadfast, but here again I am instigated by the lust of praise 
to do that from which I should shrink were I unseen and alone. 
To those whom I love I am kind to the verge of folly. I am 
open-handed and generous — but not generous to men who are 
my rivals. To women ? Well, there are women and women. 
It may seem incrctlible, but I once behaved with honour to 
a married woman whom I loved and who loved me — but the 
circumstances were exceptional, and it might not occur again. 
Still, lot it weigh for something in a scale which suffers much 
from counterpoise. In fairness to myself, let me add that much 
of me that is evil is perhaps evil because I have never loved 
worthily until now. Pear latly, this is the man with the much 
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that is ill and the somewhat lhat is good, who lays his poor 
erring heart at your foot 

Bid. (after a jpates^. Shall I be fr^iik with you V (Ue 
hows,) You ask mo to give you my life — to entrust my whole 
future to your guidance— jmpr care — your keeping. You bM 
me love you — ^honour you — ob^ you You ask mo to moulil 
my life on yours — to throw all else aside that I may, in all and 
all, devote myself to you and ^ou alone. {He maJees a gesture of 
deprecation.) Ah, forgiws me, but this is what you ask. It is 
at my estimate of ^ wife’s devotion that your demand must 
be measured— not at yours. I well know what 1 have to give, 
and, whatever that may be, you ask me to. give it to you. 
Well, Armaud de Breville, take it, for it is your own. (lie 
seizes her hand and hisses it) I take you as you are — ^knowing 
you well, loving you much, hoping all things, fearing none. 
Shall I tell you that I have dreacled to l<k)k bc} ond this partii^g 
of ours ? Shall 1 tell you that I had not the courage to face the 
blank life that lay before luo after you had gone out of my 
eyes? Well, well— 1 did not know — how was I to know? — 
that the moment of our parting would be tiie crowning joy 
of my life !’ 

[lie takes her in his arms and hisses her raptmomly^ 
then moves to gangway. Piet are. 

End of Act !• 


ACT II. 


* Wedded, 

( Twjlve months have elapsed.) 

Scene. — Dk Br^ville’s apartments in the Champs Elyses. 
De BRj&viCiLK is diseovered with M. Paidlard, a money- 
lender. Db BREVitiLE seated at writing-tahlc. Paillabd 
on sofa. 

Pail. Is it not rather late, M. Ic Vioomte, to find fiiult with 
the terms upon which I advance money ? We have had deal- 
ings together for. several years, and you owe me, in principal 
and interest, a very considerable sum — and now, for the first 
time, you complain; of my terms. Frankly, you are unreason^* 
able^Jil, te Yioomte. 
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He B» My dear M. Paillard. 1 did not complain. I lucicly 
remarked that they were usurious. 

Pail. Well, I am a usurer. You should recollect, M. lo 
Vicomte, that my proicssion is a very hjfeardous one. 

De B. And that is why you charge sixty per cent. 

Pail. No doubt. If it wore a &rtainty 1 should bo satisfied 
with five, and be glad to get it.* - 

De B. Then I may conclude that, on an average, only one in 
twelve of your clients pays you. • 

Pail. Upon my word, it almost comei> to that. There are 
heavy disa])pointments in ray calling. 

De B. There are heavy disappointments in all callings — even 
in mine. 

Pail. In yours ? In diplomacy ? 

De B. Even in that. But I was referring t(^ my other pro- 
fession, M. Paillard. 

Pail. To tiger-hunting V 

De Be. To fortuno-huntinjf. I am a poor man with aiM)riirig 
instincts, highly extravagant tastes, and a defective moral souse. 
Consequently it follows that I hunt fortunes. 

Pali. I am, of course, aware that Madame la Vicomtesse^ 
jM)ssosses a very considerable fortune, but I should be doing an 
injustice both to her and to j'ou if I assumed that in marrying 
her you were influenced solely by that consideration. 'J’he 
personal charm of Madame la Vicomtesso is so overwhelming 
that even— — 

De B. M. Paillard, we will, if you please, refrain from discus- 
sing the personal charm of Madame la Vicomtessc. It is enough 
that when I married that lady she was possessed of two million 
and a half of francs. I afforded you every opportunity for 
satisfying yourself that that was the case, and of those ojipor- 
1 unities you fully availed yourself. 

Pail. No doubt. As a matter of form. 

De B. As a matter of form. Well, M. Paillard, I liave to 
inform you, as a matter of fact, that nearly every fi-anc of that 
considerable fortune has melted into air. 

Pail {atjhast). You — you ore not in earnest. You are amusing 
yourself with me ? 

De B. I am, unfortunately, quite in earnest. 

Pail. Am I to understand, M. lo Vicomte, that you arc 
absolutely unable to meet your many notes of hand ? 

De B. You are to understand, M. Paillard, that with the 
exception iff a moderate balance at my bankers’, 1 have nothing 
in the world but the insignificant salary' attached to my office 
fjs a Bocretary of liCgntion, Bqt Qotne— I will be reasonable. 
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You tell me that, if your business were a certainty, you would 
be satisfied with an mterest of five per cent. I am prepared to 
pqy you five per cent, on the principal spm I owe you until I 
am in a position to pay the balance of principal and inteiost, on 
the old terms — and this, I mpy tell you in confidence, will in 
all probability be within the next eight or ten months. 

Fail, What prospect is therS that you will be able to do 
this ? 

De B, A prospect whiah, in my confident belief, amounts to 
a certainty ; but unfortunately I cannot afford to be more explicit 
at present. Will you accept my offer — which, at all events, 
means something — or do you prefer to make me a bankrupt — 
which means nothing at all ? 

Fail, {after a pame), M. de Breville, you have not treated 
mo handsomely, but as you arc an old client, I will be lenient 
with you. I will accept your offer and renew all your bills for 
twelve months, hut when that time expires, be well assured that 
mv forbearance will expire with it# 

De B, (writing a chegue). When that time expires yoiir for- 
bearance may go to the devil, M. Paillard, for I shall have no 
further need of it. There is my cheque for one-twelfth of the 
interest due to you. And now 1 feel that in detaining you any 
longer I should be doing an injustice to the brilliant commercial 
circles of which you are so distinguished an ornament. Au revof?*, 
M. Paillard. 

Fail, You understand me, sir. If my bills are not met with 
interest in full, within twelve months, no consideration will 
interfere to prevent my punishing you by every means that the 
Code affords mo. You know me to be absolutely a man of my 
word when I have no reason to bo anything else. Good morning, 
M. le Vicointe 1 

(Exit Paillard. 

De B, Yes, Paillard, you’ll be paid. It is a fearful step to 
take, but there’s no help for it. Bills — bills — bills everywhere, 
debts of honour — debts of dishonour — all of which were todiave 
been satisfied out of Diana’s fortune and with her knowledge 
and consent — and now — but there — they’ll be paid, Paillard — 
they’ll be imid — God help her ! 

Enter Diana. 

Dio, Armand, has the man gone ? 

De B, Yes, Diana, the man has gone. 

Dia, And ho wdll wait ? 

De B, Yes, he will wait. I have paid him some interest on 
account, AThich reduces my lialance to tbiec thpusan*^ frames, 
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Bia, Oh, Aumand, Armand, Argive mo, my love— oh, forgive 
mo I (Kneds at "hin feet) 

I)e B. What have I, to forgive, Diana ^ 

I)iaf I promised you a life of happiness — a life free from debt 
— a life of independence and enjoyment — and my heart leapt 
within me at the timught that I could keep this promise— and 
all I have done is to hamper ySn with a wife who seems to have 
lost even the power to make your home acceptable to you — oh, 
forgive me, Armand, forgive me ! • 

De B. You have given mo much lov^J and much devotion. 
These arc not to be bought with money. If I am often ironi 
home it is l)ecau8e 1 am a poor man and must work. 

Dia. The life I have provided for you is so different from the 
life I promised you. You were to have- thrown olF your office 
shackles, and wo were to have wandered at our will over this 
beautiful earth, drinking our till of the joy of travel — encounter- 
ing hazards which to you and to me are the very music of 
existence — daring everything — fearing nothing — the life of the 
mountain, the forest, the desert, and the sea ! Oh, Armand, I 
do not regret these things for my own sake. But I know how 
yo\ir restless spirit chafes under the galling restraint of daily 
duty to be done, and how your mind frets over the bitter dis- 
appointment I have caused you. It stands between us like a 
dividing spectre— intangible — invisible— but there — always and 
inevitably there — there — there ! 

De B, There is no si^ectre that is not the outcome of your 
own sensitiveness, my child. When we are dividcil it is at the 
command of my exacting chief. If there were no such chief 
there would bo no such division. 

Dia, That is true. When do you start for Naples ? 

De B, In half an hour. liachaud, my lawyer, is to call for 
me here, and we are to travel as far as Monte Carlo together. 

Dia, And how long will you be away from me ? 

De B, Ah, it is not easy to say. Diplomatic work is always 
uncertain, and Neapolitan officials are not remarkable for 
expedition. Perhaps three weeks — perhaps three months. 

Dia, Three months ! Three more weary months to be passed 
in this dismal solitude ! 

De B, My child, be just, even to Paris. It is not dismal, and 
it is not a solitude. 

Dia, To a lonely, heart-weary woman — knowing no one, 
known by none — Paris is more irritatingly disnial than the 
dingiest London suburb. When you are here it is well, and I 
am content ; but when you are away I am as a hungry woman 
Jqok[ng on at a feast of which she nmy not cat, an(j >vho is 
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called upon, nevertheless, to go into ecstasies oyer the m&m. 
Why am I excluded from my natural privileges ? I am the 
A'icomtcsse do Brdvillc~your wife— and as such entitled lo hold 
niy own among the proddest of your people. But you have not 
yet consented to acknowled^ me — and in this multitude, in 
which I yearn to mix, I am alone — ^alone— alone ! 

i>e B, My dear child, forgive me — but, frankly, you arc not 
reasonable. My father and mother, as I told you when we met 
at Jermyns, are aristocrate of the most conservative type, and 
if they had known thtfct I was about to ally myself with a lady 
whoso parents were engaged in commerce they would have 
disavowed us both. It would have been useless to tell them 
that the world does not hold a purer woman than she whom I 
was about to marry. Their reply would have been, “ Jler 
people sold something,” and that would have been their last 
word. 

Biiu Still, though you were of ago and cotild legally dispense 
witli their consent, it would have been better to have asked it. 

/)e //. It would have done no good. Setting sentimental 
considerations aside, my father, although he is not rich, lias 
great intluonce at our Foreign OSce, and it is ojwn to him to 

exert it either for mo or against me. As it is 

Dm, As it is, you have told him, and ho has con touted 
himself with a cold acknowledgment of tho receipt of your 
letter. 

7>e B, Yes, but when my })arents come to know you 

Dm, Know mo ? In God’s name, how are they to know me ? 
De U, When I see them — wdiich I will do immediately after 
my return — I shall perhaps succeed in reconciling them to tho 

inevitable. My child, I have a persuasive tongue 

Dia, (bitterly). Yes, you havi3 1 

De B, After all, T am their son, and they love me very 
dearly — and although they are naturally irritated just now, yet 
when they see what an admirable daughter I have given them, 
they will surely relent. 

Dia, Armand, I wish to speak with all respect of your parents, 
but it is foreign to nature to wait submissively until they 
are persuaded to accept mo as their daughter. They are entitled 
to satisfy themselves that I am a woman of good social position 
and good repute, but their right ends at that point. 1 have not 
married myself out of all self-respect. 1 still retain some 
independence of spirit. I consent to hold over until their 
return, but I will wait no longer. If they refuse to acknowledge 
me, that they will do .for once and all, and fron^ that point I 
refuse to acknowledge theiH» 
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/>(? B, So ba it, Diana. It shall bo as you say. 

Dia. {surprised). You agreo to this ? You will then achnow^ 
ledge me publicly and<|before all men ? ^ 

he B, Yes — that I promise. 

Dia. ThanTt you, Arinaiid; 1 ^an breathe more freely now 
that that is understood. Oh, forgive me — forgive me — but I 
am so miserable at being left so long alone 1 1 hate the people 
you are with — the women you see 

J)e B, I see no women. I have yom always in my eyes. 

Dia. Was I in your eyes when you ^ere staying in Park 
Lane with your oM fiancee, the widowed Duchess of Dundee — 
and that within throe months of her husband’s death ? 

De B, My dear girl, the Duchess of Dundee invited mo to 
stay at hejr house, and as T could do my work as well from 
Park Lane as from Albert Gate I accepted her invitation. The 
Duchess is eccentric and unconventional, but her eccentricities 
arc wholly on the surface, and I give you my word that, au fond, 
her Yankee Grace is a good and honourable woman Avho is quite 
iiujapablc of an unworthy attachment. 

Via, Armand, I think 1 love you better than a wife should 
love her husband. I know of no good reason why I should doubt 
you, but you are too much away from me, and to a woman of 
jny temperament the unknown is terrible ! Oh, the unknown — 
the unknown 1 The wondering where you are — what you are 
saying and doing — and with whom and to wliorn ! The shape- 
less, formless, intangible spectre that pursues me, sleeping and 
wjiking, when you are away ! My Gotl, I can’t got away from 
it I Armand, why cannot 1 go with you this time ? 1 will be 
ready in half an hour—oh, let me go— for God’s sake — for the 
love of me that you say you have in your heart — let mo go ! 

De B, My wife, do you know what you are asking ? Have 
you counted the cost? A journey to Naples and back will 
cost — how many thousand francs? Can we afford to indulge 
such fancies ? Come, now, candidly, can we afford this ? You 
know how terribly we need money — how, since your losses, we 
have had to deny ourselves every luxury — can we afford this ? 

Dia, It is true. You are very prudent, all at once. Bah ! T 
am a fool to give myself up to you thus. Go your way — who 
are you that you are to be so loved ? Are you so much better, 
wiser, braver, fairer than other men that they are to be as nothing 
to me, and you are to be as all in all ? Are you so — {suddenly 
hreahing down). Yes, yes — God help me, you arc the life that 
is in me, and I love you till I hate and abhor you for the 
fearful thraldom in which my senses are held ! For God’s sake, 
take your spell from roe, and let me l^e as other men’s wives are I 
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There — go — what is all this to you? ^fter all, I am only 
your wif'^ ; it woulil ha well for mo If I could think of 
you only as a hushainj ! <. 

7>c li. Diana, you are utterly unreasonable. *' 

7)ia. Do you think I don’t ^know that ? Do you think that 
any woman that was reasonable would stake her life’s happiness 
on the chance that the love of such a man as you would 
remain at the fever heat of its inception ? Unreasonable ? Why, 

I am nmd ! « 

De B, My child, what have I done to justify this outburst ? 
Have I ever spoken an unkind word to you ? 

T)Ui. No — you are kind — kind "-kind — always and invariably 
kind — and no more ! A curse on your kindness — it is not what 
I want of yon ! 1 would as lief you were brutal as kind — your 

kindness is but one remove from indifference. Between kindness 
and such love as I give you there is a great gulf fixed. I cross 
that gulf to go to you — ^you do not cross it to come to me ! 

\_K.rM v;eeping. 

I)e B. Ah, my poor child, how truly you speak, and Ixow 
little you^uess that you speak truly ! llow am I to break the 
truth to you who have set your heart so fully on mo V Bah ! 
it is not to bo thought of — it must be done without reliection — 
done with closed eyes, a deadened heart, and every sense reduced 
to dull negation ! 

Euler M. Laouaud. 

Lack. Ah, my dear x\rmau'l, 1 am here in good time. Have 
you taken your farewell of Madame? Ah, what a lucky 
husband you are ! 

De B, Lucky ? 

Lack. Yes — doubly lucky — lucky in being able to make up 
your mind to quit so charming a lady, and lucky to liavo so 
charming a lady to return to when your holiday is at an end. 
Frankly, if I were in your case, even the Duchess of Dundee — 
(“Hush! ”/rc»7/i Dis BnicviLiiK) — would not lure me frean her 
side. With mo, the end of my holiday would be its beginning. 

De B. My good Lachaud, it is easy to theorize about the 
married felicity of one’s friends. But theories have this failing 
— that they are apt to he fallacies. 

Lack. What. do you mean? In Madame I)c Brcville you 
have 

De B. In Madame do Brevillo I have a beautiful and blame- 
less wife, of whom everyone would approve except the only 
people whose approval is important to us— my ixarents. 

* Jmli» Is it possible that your parents have any fault to find 
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with her? Ta know^ Madame cle Breville 18 to accept her as a 
miracuIouB incarnation of an impossible abstraction ! 

Bg B, Perhaps; b^t my parents Ho^iot know Madame de 
Breville. More than that, they never will know her. 

Lack. Yon astound me I Bu|^ you were of ago when you 
married. Twenty-nine, were jou not ? 

De B, No, twenty-four. 

Lack. But, my dear friend, what you have just told me is 
very serious. You are, of course, aware that by our Civil Code 
before a man who is under twenty-five* may marry he must 
obtain the consent of his father and mother, or his marriage 
is voidable at their pleasure. 

De B, Or at his own. 

Lack. Or at his own. 

De B, My dear Lachaud, I know it but too wtdl. My 
parents, as you are aware, arc aristocrats of the purest blood, 
'riiey are poor, but their pride of lineage is superlative, and 
they would rather have scon their son lying dcail before them 
than that he should marry a girl, English or French, whose 
people belonged to the merdiant class. My only hope was t-o 
marry her and rely upon their accepting her as a daughter- 
in-law rather than place lier in the position of a nullified 
wife. 

Laclu But your father an«l mother will justify your cou- 
fidence in them? T^hcy will not condemn this innocent lady 
to a life of unmerited ignominy V 

De B, Alas ! my friend, in cretliting them with sucli bour^ 
yeois emotions you do injustice their pride of birth. 

Lank. But M, le Marquis is the soul of honour. 

De B, lie is, but his honour is uot so much heroic as heraldic. 
The l)e Brissacs, the De Vincennes, the De Gallifets, and the 
Do Gontades have contributed his ingredients, and my mother 
is descended in a direct line from the Bretignys of Poitou. 
From the tone of my father’s reply to the letter in which 1 
announced my marriage to him 1 am convinced (ihough I have 
not yet broken it to uiy wife) that ho intends to apply at once 
to the Civil Tribunal for a declaration of nullity. 

Lacli, Surely — surely you misjudge him ! 

De B, Ah, I know him well ! And now, my dear Lachaud. 
I am in tins difficulty: I love my wife dearly — I love my 
parents dearly. In marrying her I deceived them, and in taking 
the stops which I feel sure they intend to take they are well 
within their rights. This question, then, naturally arises: Am 
1, who wilfully deceived them} justified in allowing the odium 
of these proceedings to rest upon their aged shoulders? In 
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othor wordd, if these proceedings must be taken, is it not rather 
my duty to initiate them myself? 

{Cartfully watcking the effect of hh words oii Laoiiaud, 

LarJi, To initiate them yourself? (Db BB^.viiiT.T5 notf5.) To 
apply in your own name for a»*decreo of nullity ? 

l)e B. Bather than impose that terrible necessity upon the 
shoulders of my father. 

Loch. But you are jesting! You are incapable of such an 
act of infamy towards ^llieVoraan you have sworn to cherish for 
life 1 If T am deceived in this 

Be B, Lachaud, I have too much respect for the sentiment 
that inspires a burst of honest indignation to criticize too closely 
the shape in which it presents itself. You have described my 
proposal as an act of infamy. It is a strong expression, but let 
it remain until I have convinced you that it is an act of justice. 

Enter Diana. 

Bia, [ beg your pardon, Armand—l thought you were alone. 

Be B. This gentleman, whom you will permit mo to present 
to you, is M* Lachaud, who is to bo my travelling companion. 
{Aside to Lachaud.) Not a word about the Duchess ! {Aloud,) 
M. Lachaud — the Vicomlesse do Breville. 

Lack, Madame la Vicoratesse, I am overjoyed at the honour 
that is conferred upon mo. {Aside,) Poor lady I Pooi* lady ! 

Bia, {tvith assumed gaiety). You have come to rob me of my 
husband, M. Lacliaud. This is not kind, for ho has only been 
home a week. Will you not relent, and spare him to me a litth* 
longer ? 

Lach, Madame, it distresses me beyond measure that my 
presentation to you should be associated in your mind with so 
deplorable a circumstance as M. de Br^ville’s deimrturo. But 
pardon me, Madame— I do not take him from you. 

Bia, True — he goes willingly ! 

Loch, M. de Br6ville has, no doubt, some adieux to make 
which it would ill become me to interrupt. If Madame will 
pennit me to retire-; 

Bia, It is unnecessary. M. de Brdville is so well accustomed 
to take leave of me that our farewells are of a very business-like 
description. And we part for so short a time — three months — 
perhaps only two ! 

Be B, Pardon me, my child, but if Lachaud will permit me, 
I would gladly be alone with you for a few minutes. 

[Lachaud lows^ and exit, 

Bia, (surwised), Armand ! What can you have to say to 
me that M. Lachaud should not hear ? 
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i)d B, (with some t^motion). I have only to say farewell, 
Diana. It is a little word, but — ^sometimes it moans much. 
Only farewell I • • 

JKa.* Why — Armandl (Ijoohiwj into his eyes.) One — one 
would think you were sorry to gd! 

De B. I am. Deeply sorry, J)i^a. 

Bia. (surprised at his emotion). Are you — aro you in earnest, 
Armand ? 

Be B. (sighinf/). Yes, Diana— -I aTu*ia ^rnest ! 

Bia. (looking earnestly at him). Armand! Why, this is 
music from heaven 1 Months have passed since you spoke to 
me in this way 1 W’hat can it mean ? 

Be B. You know* that I have a foolish unreasoning faith in 
presentiment. Well, I have a foreboding that a calamity is in 
store for you — that grave sorrow may come upon you before 
long. You are in the habit of laughing at my forebodings, but 
they impress me, and I cannot shake them off. And so, Diana, 
I am very sad at leaving you. 

Bia. A calamity! (Suddenly.) You have no quarrel on 
hand ? You are not in any danger ? 

Be B. No — I know of none. (Diaka relieved.) Yet if a 
heavy blow should fall on you during my absence 

Bia. Do you mean if you should die ? 

Be B. Put it in that way, if you will. If my foi-ekKliiig 
should come true — if it should come to pass that* you find 
yourself husbandless — harden your heart towards me, my child, 
and rememher that I am one who is not worth weeping for — 
that I am a cold, cnicl, self-seeking man, wdio has so poor an 
appreciation of wifely love that he has dared to repay your 
priceless devotion with coldness, indifference, and neglect. 
Bah ! such a man is not worth a t^r. 

Bia, Armand, it is cruel— it is foolish to say these things to 
me I There is a quiver in your voice which gives them the lie. 
Ofi, forget my reproaches ! When you hold me to you as you 
hold me now, I know that I have misjudged you, and my heart 
harks back to the days when your love was as the torrid sun, 
and 1 live once more the supreme life that 1 lived then. It is 
not that you have not loved me enough, but that I have loved 
you too well. Oh, my God, can it be that the love I had I 
have again ? It will abide with you, Armand, while you are 
away— and it will come back with you — it will come back with 
you ? IKneelSf sobbing at hia 

Be B. Yes, yes. Diana— surely— surely ! There, there — be 
brave and strong ! I am not worth such love. Diana — lot me 
go, or I shall break down I 
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Bia. No— -stop there — stop there — giyo me itime to stamp 
this moment ou my memory 1 There — I have it — go — I can 
bear it now I 

Be B. Farewell, Diana! There— think of me at my worst, 
and waste no time on me ! Adieu ! 

\^E'x%t De Bu6ville hastily. 

Dia. (staggers to a tMe^ on which she rests). Ho is gone! 
This parting, that has brooded over me like a bird of evil omen 
during the past week, it is over, and — God help mo! — it has 
left me happier than 1 have been for months past! What in 
Heaven’s name is the cause of this strange sense of calm relief, 
as if some wringing pain had been suddenly assuaged ? (Sud- 
denly^ as if a light had broken on her.) The man loves me ! 
loves me ! Ah, God, it is that ! It has all come back to me 
again ! There has been a dark and sombre interval — an interval 
of gloom and deaduoss — but the cloud has passed, and the 
glorious sun beams full upon me in all its torrid fervour — as of 
old — as of old 1 {Eniei' servant, with card. 

Serv. A gentleman desires to see Madame la Vicomtesse. 

Bia. To see tne! (Takes card.) Sir Cuthbert Jameson! 
Show this gentleman in, at once ! (ISxit Servant.) Sir Cuthbert 
Jameson, of all men ! It is well that ho comes at this moment ; 
it is well that he comes when 1 can tell him, frankly and truth- 
fully, that I am as happy as he could desire mo to be ! (Entf-r 
Servant, showing in Sir Cuthbert.) Ah, Sir Cuthbert, this is 
indeed a most welcome and most delightful surprise ! I cannot 
tell you how overjoyed I am to see you, my dear, dear old 
friend ! 

Sir C. Thank you heartily for your kind reception. I should 
have given you notice of my intention to call upon you, but I 
started for Paris at an hour’s notice, and I arrived only an hour 
ago, and — well, I couldn’t wait ! And how is Annand, and 
where is ho? 

Bia. How unfortunate! He has just left for Monte CiCrlo 
on his way to Naples. He will be very sorry when he vleams 
that he has missed you. Ten minutes sooner and you would 
have seen him. 

Sir C. That’s unlucky indeed, for 1 have a proposal to make 
to which his consent is indispensable. 

Bia. A proposal ? 

Sir 0. Yes. I don’t, as a rule, interfere in other people’s 
affairs, but 1 confess I am not quite happy about this marriage 
of yours — ^without the coosent and approval of his parents. 

Bia. But you know how wo were situated. I wrote and told 
you all. 
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Hiv C. Yes, yes! ,,Well, we won’t discuss that. You know 
my views on the subject of concealment in such matters, and 
there’s no necessity ton repeat them. Ths mischiefs done, and 
now tlih only question is — What is the best thing to do, and can 
I bs of any service in helping you^o do it? 

D*a. You are very, very kimj. 

iSVr (7. Not a bit. I’m a fidgety old fellow, whose mind is 
not at rest upon this matter, and in my own interests 1 want to 
quiet it — that’s all. Now, in the first ]fiac^ have your husband’s 
parents been informed of his marriage ? 

Bia, Yes. Armand wrote to them (they are at Tours— his 
father is the General commanding the district), tcUing them 
everything. 

Sir C7. Come, that’s well. And they ? 

Dia- They contented themselves with a cold acknowledgment 
of the receipt of his* letter. 

m C. That is all ? 

Bia. That is all. 

Sir 0, Then, surely, if there ever was a cose for an inter- 
mediary this is one. I will wire to De Bidville for bis sanction, 
and as soon as I get it 1 will start for Tours, and the deuce is in 
it if I don’t bring them round. 1 can start to-morrow and be 
back again in a couple of days, and perhaps bring them with 
me. Now — what do you say ? 

Dia. I say that you are a good, true, and triexl friend, and 
that whatever you think it right to do will be the host thing 
that could be done. 

Sir 0. Then 1 take that as consent. Now, tell me about 
yourself. You are well and thoroughly happy ? 

Dia. Quite well, and, but for the difficulty you hnve referred 
to, as happy as ever I was in my life. 

Sir 0. Come, that’s good news indeed. And you don’t find 
it irksome to be chained down to one spot ? 

Dia. I must make the best of a necessity which, after all, is 
not so very terrible. Of course, this is very unlike the life I 
intended , to lead, but since the failure of the Brisbane Bank our 
resources have been much straitened, and when Armand has to 
go abroad he cannot afford to take me with him. But you must 
not su^se that 1 am complaming. 

Sir V, You are a brave lady, indeed. And so Armand is on 
his way to Monte Carlo ? 

Dia, For a few days only— on his way to Naples. 

Sir C, He will fmd an old friend at Monte Carlo or at Naples 
—her Grace of Pundee. 

Dia, {Murpris^), The Duchess of Dundee ? 

IV. 2 b 
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Sir (J. Yes—didn’t you know she was t^iere? ® 

Dia. (agitated). No. No, 1 did not know it. 

Sir C, Oh, yes. TJliO jolly widow is (in her expressive 
vernacular) simply making the place hum. She has bought a 
lovely chateau — the Villa Bonaventura. She gives magnificent 
fetes — plays heavily — doesn’t cj^re what she loses^and alto- 
gether, as she says, does her best to make up the lee- way that 
she lost when Tommy was more or less alive. She spends her 
time between Monte ^Jarl6 and Naples, running backwards and 
forwards in her fifteen hundred tt>n steam yacht, the Flying 
Eagle. Altogether, she’s the presiding genius of the place. 

Dia, (aside), Uo did not tell me that that woman was there. 
Ue must have known it — why did he keep it from me ? He 
knows that I hate her — hate her! 

Sir (J. (noticing her agitation). My dear lady, what in the 
world is the matter ? 

JJia, Nothing — noiliixig-^ (after a pause, throws herself sobbing 
on the sofa) — Oh, I see it all now ! Oh, my God, I see it all — 

1 see it all ! 

Sir 0. pome, come — this won’t do I Surely there is nothing 
to distress you in the fact that the Duchess happens to be at 
Monte Carlo ? 

JHa, Sir Cuihbert, I told you just now that I was as happy 
as 1 have ever been. When I spoke it was true, for my husband 
— cold, polite, insensible as a nile — had displayed an emotion 
at leaving me which filled me with a joy to which I have been 
for months a stranger. But 1 have good reason to believe that 
this woman attracts him — he concealed from me the fact that 
hlie is there — and he lias gone to her. That’s all — he has gone 
to her! 

Sir C. My dear Vicomtesso, you arc surely torturing yourself 

with groundless suspicion 4 . The Duchess is 

Dia. The duchess is an old flame of his — he was once engaged 
to marry her. When he went to London he stoppsd at her 
liouse in Park Lane. His letters to me were dated froln the 
Embassy, and 1 only learnt the truth through the gossip of a 
Society paper. Nqw, although we are desperately pressed for 
money, he takes M<mte Carlo on his toad to Naples^whither she 
is in the habit of going — ^in her steam yacht — in her ste^m yacht I 
Sir 0, But all this is open to Very obvious Explanation. 

Dia. It is open to an explanation that might, perhaps, satisfy 
anybody but a jedous woman. But luma jealous woman, and 
I am not prepared to accept miraculous coincidence^. It is well 
that you should kuow the truth. When I was ri<fix,’he Ipved 
me after the manner of hie Icind<-<-Whki I lost all, his affection, 
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such as it Was^ coolo^ down, aud for months past I haVo lived 
the life of the damned— loving him with an intensity that even 
his coldness could not abate— sitting, a|; it were, by the bedside 
of hi^ dying love— watching it as it grew day by day weaker 
and weaker, and trying to blind ^xiyself to the certainty that its 
death was close at hand ! 

Bir C, That I feel deeply tor you I need hardly say, but I 
am convinced that you have no ground for jealousy of the 
Duchess. , She is frightfully frank, direct, and outspoken, but 
if I have any knowledge of human nature, she is incapable of an 
intrigue with a married man. 

Dia. But that is just the point ! How do I know that she 
knows that he i8 married? Is it likely that he would have 
revealed the fact to her, of all women ? In her eyes he is as 
single as ever he was — and there, my dear old friend, is the case in 
a nutshell, and look at it as you will, you can*t make more of 
it or less of it than I have done. 

Enter Seuvant. 

8erv. A lady and gentleman desire to see Madame la Vicom- 
tosse. 

JHa. T am engaged— I can see no one. 

Berv, {handing carda). Pardon, Madame, but I believe they 
*are the father and mother of M. le Vicomto. 

Bia. His father and mother I What did you say ? 

Berv, I said that I was not sure that Madame was receiving 
to-day. 

Dia. They must have returned unexpectedly from Tours. 
{To Sir Cuthbebt.) What shall I do? 

Bir C. You must see them — ^you can’t deny yourself to them. 

Dia, {after a panse). Inform M. le Marquis and Madame la 
Marquise da Brlville that I will receive them. 

[Exit Servant, 

Bir C, Perhaps 1 had bettor go ? 

Dia. On the contrary, your presence, if you will be so good 
as to remain, will give me courage. Pray donjt leave mo. 

Sir C. As you please. 

Enter Servant, usher ing the Marquis and Marquise de 
Bb^vxLle. 

{The Marquis is dressed in the UTuiress uniform of a General of 
Division,') 

[Exit Servant. 

Marquis, I believe I have tho honour to address the Vicom- 
tesse do Brevllle. {She hom,) Permit me to introduce myself. 
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I am the Marquis de Br^ville — this lady ia tlie Marquise — and 
W6 are the parents of the gentleman to whom, as we hare 
recently learned, you v^ro secretly married some six months 
since. 

Dia. 1 need hardly say that^y husband^s father and mother 
are honoured visitors at my husband’s house. Pray be seated. 

Marquis, You are very good. This gentleman ? {alluding io 
Sib Outhbert). 

Dia, This gentlemap i^ Sir Outhbert Jameson, an old and 
trusteti friend of my husband’s and of my own. Sir Outhbert 
possesses our fullest confidence, and you may speak in his 
presence without reserve. 

Marquis, I am honoured in making the acquaintance of Sir 
Outhbert Jameson. Then. Madame, 1 will proceed at once 
to the object of our visit. In the first place, I beg that what I 
have to say shall not be interpreted in any way as j^ersonal 
to yourself, but simply as addressed to a lady, whoever she may 
be, whom our son has privately married without his parents’ 
consent. 

Marquise, You will understand, Madame, that we are far from 
assuming that the lady our son has married is not in every 
way fit to be his wife, but it is only right that before wo 
acknowledge her in that capacity we should be supplied with 
ample proof that she is such a lady as we, if our son had' 
thought proper to consult us, would have fully approved. 

That, Madame la Marquise, is quite reasonable. 

Marquis, At the same time it would be folly to blind our- 
selves to the fact that if our son believed it to be impolitic 
to take the customary and filial cource of presenting that lady 
to his parents, he must have had some powerful motive for this 
abstention. But it is not impossible that this may be suscep- 
tible of some explanation, and upon this point also the Marquise 
and I are open to conviction. 

Mar^ise, We love our son dearly, Madame, and so we would 
gladly be convinced. " 

Dia, 1 admit that the secrecy of our marriage is scarcely 
calculated to prejudice you in my favour. But I must say at 
once that for tms secrecy yoi^ son is responsible. My own 
feeling was that concealment was undigoifira, unnecessary, un- 
filial, and caloulated to provoke misconstruction. 

Marquis, Madame, the sentiment redounds to your honour. 
May 1 ask how it was that our son was uninfluenced by its 
go(^ cense? 

;'^i|Mik' ’He cC)nceived that if our engagement were avowed you 
raise objection to it on the ground that my father was 
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occupied in commerce, wbereaft'your natural afiection for your 
t^on would inauce yoti to forgive him after he had taken a step 
that was irrevocable. I confess that the argument appeared to 
me ta be unjust to Joiirselvos, to himself, and to mo ; but he 
was firm upon the point, and, as I loved your son, I obeyed 
him. • 

Marquis {coldly). Not altogether unjust, Madame. To be 
quite frank with you, not altogether unjust. It is right that I 
should admit at ouco that if 1 had bpen informed that my son 
intended to contract a tfimalliame I shoukl unquestionably have 
forbidden the engagement. [Marquis and Marquisr rise. 

Sir (J. A mMliance / Why, sir, when you apply such a 
term to your son’s marriage with this lady you cannot be 
aware 

Dia. {rising). Stay, Sir Cuthbert. M. le Marquis has 
expressed his views in terms that admit of no discussion. As 
to my bh‘tli, I am the daughter of an Australian merchant, 
who made a fortune and bequeathed it to me. Most of that 
fortune I have unhappily lost, and I am now quite poor. I 
have nothing to add except that I Jove your son and I am his 
wife. You will perhaps torgive me if I suggest that this inter- 
view lias reached its natural termination. \^Ekcit Diana. 

Sir G. M. le Marquis, I must tell you that (quite unwittingly, 
I am sure) you do this lady a grave injustice. 

Marquis. It distresses mo, Sir Cuthbert Jameson, that you 
should think so, but it is possible that you do not quite 
appreciate the sentiment that actuates us. We of the old 
Noblesse are (as you would describe it) greatly prejudiced 
against alliances betweou one of our order and a lady, however 
worthy in other respects, of infenor birth. It is an act which we 
are so narrow-minded as to consider unpardonable. 

Sir V. I^ir, this lady’s father was in every sense a gentleman, 
and my own intimate friend. His daughter is an accomplished 
lady, whom any man, oven though he were descended from 
Pepin himself, might be proud to marry. 

Marquis. Sir, you speak as an English gentlcman'-frankly 
and straightforwardly, but entirely (forgive me) from your own 
point of view. In your country — a country in which men and 
women of distinguished rank do not think it beneath them to 
engage in trade — 1 believe I am right in this ? 

Sir C. Well, of late years people of rank with narrow means 
have not thought it discreditable to work for their living. 

Marquis. So I have understood. In a country in which this 
singular anomaly is reco^ized and permitted by its ancient 
fl^ristocracy, I pan well bcUeye tb^t onr prejudice trade 
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may appear to be illiberal and narrow-minded. ^Still it exists, 
and must therefore be reckoned with. 

Sir G. Well, sir, now that 1 know ypur views upon this 
point, I must admit Chat in keeping ms intended marriage 
secret from you, your son was not as blameworthy as I supposed 
him to bo. ** 

MarqwA. And you will pardoA me. Sir Cuthbert Jameson, if 
I remind you that he is always blameworthy who defies the 
laws of his country. e 

Eir C. How do yott mean ? What law has ho defied ? 

Marquis. He has broken the ISSrd Article of the Civil Code, 
which declares that before a man who is under the age of 
twenty-five may marry he must obtain the consent of his 
father and mother — or whichever of them may be living. 

Sir G. But how does this apply ? Your son is eight or 
nine and twenty. 

Marquise. Forgive me, sir — six months since, 'when he 
married, our son wanted four months of twenty-five. 

Sir G. You amaze me beyond measure ! 

Marquise. You will not tell me, sir, that our son has deceived 
you upon this point ? 

Sir G. I certainly cannot, at this moment, charge my 
memory with any direct statement of his to that eftect, but the 
impression on my mind 

Marquis. Still, sir, it is beyond all question that ho was 
under legal age when he went through the form of marriage 
with this lady — consequently his act in marrying her without our 
consent is not only unpardonable — it is illegal. Forgive mo, 
sir, if we appear to you to be unreasonable, but 3 "ou are an 
Englishman, and you do not understand these things. We 
have the honour to wish you good-day. 

[T/icy are about to leave the room. 

Enter Diana, deadly pale and tremhling with agitation. She 
holds an open letter in her hand, ^ 

J)ia. Stay— do not go yet. Something has happened, and 
you must hear it. ' I have just received a letter — from your 
son. It was written — before he left — and has been brought 
to me— by a comipiesionaire from the railway station. Sir 
Cuthbert — read it to them — I can’t — I can’t ! 

(Sir OirtRDERT takes the letter and reads.) 

Sir C. {reads). “It' pains me deeply to have to reveal to you, 
by means of a letter, a terrible catastrophe which, 1 frankly admit, 
I had not the courage to break to you, face to face. When wo 
We married I was, unfortunately, still under legal age. This 
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fact justifies my parents in taking steps to have our marriage 
declared null* and void (Marquis and Marquise tmke art 
indignant exclawMtion)\ and knowing my father as I do, I 
cannqf doubt that Hb will at once aji^ly to the courts for a 
decree to that efiect. But as the fault is mine, and not theirs, 
so it is I, and not they, who pltould bear the odium of these 
proceedings.” So, this is the eon for whom this pure and peer- 
less woman was not good enough ! This scoundrel is the 
creature to whose miserable pride of birth this honourable lady 
is to be sacrificed! These are tbe*pa«int8 whose blue blood 
must not be contaminat'd, even in their descendants, by 
admixture with that of a blameless English lady I You i)rido 
yours'dves upon your nobility — there is not a scavenger in 
England who would not consider himsejf degraded if he stooped 
to such an act of infamy ! But I am an Englishman, God be 
thanked, and so I do not understand these things ! 

T>ia, Well, sir, your son has spoken. He — my husband — in 
whoso honour I trusted— in whose love T placed my whole 
faith — to whom I gave all 1 had in blind, unreasoning trust — 
he has spoken, and you have heard. You — his mother — have 
you no woman’s heart in your bosom that you have nothing to 
say to this ? You— his father — do you accept the position in 
which your son has placed you? You say nothing. Is it 
because this is nothing to you? Why, man, do you undcr- 
stjxnd that this is ruin to me — ruin utter, absolute, and 
complete ? This is done to save you the shame of doing it ! 
If ho did not do it, you would— do you understand that ? Do 
you understand that I, blinded by the love of this man — 
deafened to all reason by the love of this man— my very brain 
addled by the love of this man — am about to be cruelly, foully 
sacrificed at the altar of his honour— bis honour !— and that it 
is in your name that this dastard blow is to be struck ? 

Marquis. Madame, you judge hastily, and so erroneously. 
It pains me inexpressibly to have to admit that our unworthy 
son — our son no longer — ^has shamefully calumniated us. 

Whatl 

Marquis. Sir Cutlibert Jameson, I beg you to believe that 
nothing was further from our intention than to take the step < 
you have described in words which, strong as they are, are not 
stronger than such a course would justify. When we came 
here to-day the only question in our minds was whether we 
should receive this lady into the bosom of our family. It never 
entered our minds to compass the ruin of an honourable lady, 
whom our son has shamefully lured into a secret marriage, by 
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applyinj; to have that marriaga sot aside. Tt is true that the 
Uw empowers us to do this, but that law is ta infamous as 
ho who would resort to it. It is not thus that French gentle- 
men are accustomed to^ct, Sir (Juthbert /ameson. 

[Sib CuTHBBnf howa. 

Marquise (kneeling at Dial’s /(? e0. Dear lady, my husband 
has spoken for himself and for n^e. Still, T implore you to deal 
pntly with us, for be was my boy and I loved him, and he 
is dead to me, and I am sorrowing at his grave. Dear lady, you 
have lost a husband— a ’son. In this hour of tribulation this 
should be a sacred bond between us — so let us comfort one 
another — let us comfort one another ! 

Marquis. My wife says truly, Madame. When we came 
here to-day the question in our minds was wliethor wo should 
receive you as a daughter. That is no longer a question. 1 
take you to ray heart as one to whom, in atonement for the 
outrage to which you have been subjected at the hands of this 
unworthy man, we owe infinite reparation. I have lost a son, 
but I have found a daughter ! 

[Mabquis embraces Diana, who kneels sobbing at his feet. 

Slow Oobtain, 


ACT III. 

Widowed. 

ScBN£:.-^2^»6mry in the Dironnss's villa at Monte Carlo, Mb. 
MoFib, her seeretary^ discovered with Captain Musbo, the 
Skipper of her yacht, 

McFie, Well, Captain Munro, her Grace bids me tell ye that 
the ** Flying Eagle ” is to up-anchor and get under steam for New 
York the day after to-morrow. 

Capt, That’s shortish notice. Let’s see-— we must go to 
Marseilles to-day to' coal and ship stores, and — well, of course, 
it mn be done. Same party of passengers returning in her ? 

McFie, Nay; therell be just a varra important addeetion. 
No leas a personage, than the Yicomte de Brdville — the gentle- 
man to whom her Grace is to be married on her arrival at 
Chicago.' 

Ca^, Aye, aye ! French gentleman, isn’t he ? 

Aye, he’s a Frenejunan, puir body. He’s to have 
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stateroom No. 3, next to Col. ahd Mrt«. Pogson E. Bewilder. 
Her Qra^ wrote to Him on her arrival, two days ago, to tell 
him she intended to him back with her in her yacht, and 
he wires from Ventimiglia to say he’ll bo here this afternoon. 

Well, that’s prompt. Younff gentleman, I believe, 
this time * 

McFle, Youn^? Just a ridbeculously raw boy! Sax-aud- 
twenty, sir ! Sax-and-twenty ! 

Gapt. Well> that’s only fair — eighty-four and twenty-six — 
average that, and it pans out fifty-fire. Business man 9 
McFie, Well, not exactly, but I should say he’s gifted with 
a varra remarkable business instinct. He’s as ix)or as a rat, 
and he’s secured a Duchess with £85,000 a year. 

Capt, Well, it does him credit. Good day, Mr. McFie. 
You can tell her Grace that the yacht will be ready to weigh 
any time aOer ton on Thursday morning. 

McFie. I’ll mention it. Good day, Captain Munro. {Exit 
Captain.) Ah, it’s a peety — a verra great peety! A magni- 
ficent wumman — in the prime o* life — ^not a day over forty — 
with her intellect matured, and all her physical faculties in the 
highest state of development, just squandering hersel* on an 
incomplete Frenchman of sax-and-twenty ! Why, the man 
won’t be finished for a quarter of a century yet! But a 
wumman’s just anither name for a fule ! — take ’em when ye 
will and where ye will and how ye will, that’s a’ ye can make 
of ’em ! 


Enter Duchess. 

Daek. Mr. McFie, when Mr. de Br6ville arrives put him in 
the pink room, please. ’Tain’t over big, but it’s only for two 
days, and it’s the only spare room left. 

McFie. Certainly, your Grace. 

I)u,ch. Now about these two swindling people— the Dudley 
Coxes. Is the detective here 9 

McFie. Yes, your G«ace. He’s sent wurrd to say that he’s 
just arrived from London with a warrant for their arrest on a 
charge of endeavouring to obtain a sum of £200 from his late 
Grace’s estate on a false pretence. The detective will be here, 
1 expect, in about ten minutes. 

DuNk. Very well. When he comes show him into the ante* 
room and let me know. When is Mr. Dudley Coxe to call ? 

McFie. Well, he’s due now. 

Hueh. Have you got his letters ? 

McFie. Here are two which he wrote to his Grace asking him 
what bad become of the £200 which he entrusted to his drace 
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at Port Said a year ago to be* employed at the tables on Mr. 
Goxe’s behalf 

Dwk, Ah, that’s poor shot of Gojce’s ! To my certain 
knowledge the Duke never staked a cent since *42, when ho 
ruined himself at Chicken Hazard. Well ? 

McFie. And this is the note he addressed to your Grace 
yesterday, informing you that sTs an old and intimate friend of 
the late Duke he would do himself the pleasure of calling on 
your Grace at three to-day. Ah. {Looking out of window ) 
no doubt this is he, 6oming up the drive. 

J)mh. Good — show him in here. Til see the man. 

McFie (douht/ully). There’s — there’s the young wumman 
with him who passes as his wife. 

Duch, Well, what of that ? My sakes. I’m not squeamish ! 
Show ’em both in, and mind, whatever you do, don’t you scare 
’em, Til do that. 

McFie, As your Grace pleases. \Exit McFik. 

Duch, {taking up letters). Now, Mr. Dudley Coxe, look you 
out for squalls. I’ve got a rod in pickle for you which’ll just 
whip you into pink fits, or I’m not Euphomia S. Dundee. 

[Exit Dcchess. 

Re-enter followed hy Mr. and Mrs. Duple y Coxe. 

McFie, If ye’ll just be so good as to tak’ a seat, Mr. Coxe, 
her Grace will be with, ye in a moment. 

Mr, Coxe, I-— I trust we’re not intruding upon the Duchess ? 

Mrs. Coxe, If so, we can so easily call at another time. 

McFie. Nay, by no means — ^lier Grace fully expects ye, sir. 
I assure you she’s just looking forward to your visit with the 
varra greatest interest imadnable. 

Mr. Coxe. Really, the Duchess is most kind — most kind. 
{Exit McFie.) There, Godiva, what did I tell you? Mind 
you, there’s no greater mistake on earth than to approach this 
class of people as if you were conscious of some social 
inferiority. 

Mrs. Coxe. You were quite right, Dolly — your tadi and know- 
ledge of the woi’ld are simply marvellous. Only — no doubt you 
had some good rckson for it — but wasn’t it rather rash to say 
that we were old and intimate friends of the Duke ? You know 
you only met him for half an hour at Port Said — for we were 
confined to our cabins with sea-sickness all the way to 
Marseilles. 

Mr, Coxe, My dear Godiva, no man is less likely to brag of 
an intimacy with this class of people than I am. But we’re in 
a serious difficulty, and it must be dealt with tactfully. Those 
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infernal tables l>ave cleaned us out, and our luggage is iiii< 
pounded for our hotel bill. By a rare stroke of good luck this 
Yankee Duchess, turns j.ip in the very nick of time. Now I have 
to con'Hince her that I lodged £200 with ricr late husband to be 
employed on my account. If I acjpitted that my acquaintance 
with him was a purely casual one, do you suppose that she 
(who knows nothing, mind you,* of my singular faculty for 
reading off a man’s character at* a glance) would believe me ? 
No. Conseq^uently, ray obvious course is to allow her to 
suppose that the Duke and I were intifhate friends, between 
whom such transactions were matters of every-day occurrence. 

Mr%, Coxe, Of course ! How slirew’d of yon, dear ! 

M7\ Coupe, Tact, my good girl — mere tact — ^nothing more. 
Hark ! T hear her coming ! ^Nervously eeitUng his 

Mrs. Coxe {anxiously). Is my hat straight, dear ? 

Mr, Coxe. Yes, yes — bother your hat ! 

Mrs, Coxe (hurt). Dudley ! 

EnUr Duchess. 

Ditch. Why, Mr. Coxe, howdu you du ? I’ve heard so much 
about you that it’s a real treat to make your acquaintance. 
AVhy, I’ve been looking for you these six months past I 

Mr, Coxe. Your Grace is extremely kind. Will you permit 
me to present my wife — Mrs. Coxe-Coxe ? 

Duch. Mrs. Coxe-Coxc?. (Shakes hands.) Well now, I du 
declare this is most kind and unceremonious. As an old friend 
of my husband’s, Mr. Coxe (Coxe suggests “Coxe-Coxe”) 
it’s a real treat to me to make your acquaintance, and I can’t 
say how much obliged I am to. you for writing to tell me you 
were coining. I wouldn’t have missed you, Mr. Coxe (Coxe 
murmurs “ Coxe-Coxe ”), not for a sackful of dollars, and that’s 
so. Are you making a long stay here ? 

Mr. Coxe, No — that is — we were thinking of leaving to- 
morrow — 

Mrs, Coxe (hastily). But we may be unexpectedly detained. 

Duch, That’s not at all unlikely. One never knows one’s 
luck. (MoFib enters and whispers to Duchess.) Oh — very 
good. I’ll speak to him in the ante-room. May I ask you just 
to excuse me for one minute, Mrs. Coxe ? (Coxe murmurs 
“ Coxe-Coxe.”) I’ll be back again before you can wink. 

Mrs, Coxe. Ob, Duchess — certainly. 

pda. Coxe opens door. Exit Duchess. 

Mr. Coxe, It’s all right, Godiva ! I’ve done it ! We’re free 
^we shall get our money ! 

Mn* Ooxe, What a delightful wonian—and how truly 
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humorous — “back again before wo can wink. J So terse and 
expressive! So thoroughly frank and unassuming — and such 
IKtrfucb mourning! ^ , 

Mr. CW. Unassuming ! Well, why shouldn’t she bs ? Her 
father was only a pork-butcher in a high state of development. 
Unassuming; T like that! After all, who’s better tlwn an 
English lady? Not a Chicago pig- woman, whomsoever she 
marries I ' 

Mtz. Coxe. Do you think sho’il ask us down to Glonbogie ? 
Oh, do you think shVll ask us down to Glenbogie ? 

Mr. Coxe. Why shouldn’t she ? She ought to consider her- 
self deuced lucky to get us. 

Mrs. Coxe, How wild it would make the Fit/ Abrahams ! 

Mr. Coxe. And the De AVarrens ! That snob Do Warren 
would black a Duke’s boots if he had the chance. Now the 
question is — how to approach the money matter* I don’t 
exactly want to oifend her, but we’ve only fourteen francs 
left. 

Mrs. Coxe. Oh, for goodness sake don’t offend her — that 
would never do ! But with your consummate tact 

Mr. Coxe. Oh, I’ll manage it — Cleave it to me ! 

Enter Duohess, 

Duch. A thousand apologies — a person from London on 
business of some importance. 

JIfr. Coxe. If we are in the way {^Both rise. 

Duch. Why, you’re not going? Rubbish! Sit you down 
again. Now I’ve foimd you I don’t mean to lose sight of you 
in a hurry, I promise you 1 

Mr. Coxe {sitting). You are most kind, I’m sure. 

Duclu Not in the least, I dii assure you. I mean to see 
considerable of you before I’ve done, Mr. Coxe. (Coxe rnurmurs 
“ Coxe**Coxe.”) By the way, my secretary tells me that ray 
poor old hub received some letters from you just before his 
death. 

Mr. Coxe (^pretending not to understand). Some letters? 
No — I think not.^ 

Mrs. Coxe. Yes; dear — ^you forget— about the system. 

Mr. Coxe. Oh, to be sure— of course— yes, I recollect ! Oh, 
yes, I did write to the Duke — twice, I think. 

thick. Business letters ? 

Mr.iCoocCt Well, yes — a mere nothing — ^hardly worth men- 
tioning, Still, as a matter of fact, they were buslDess letters. 

Anything I can attend to ? If so— -prey don’t hesitate 
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ift*. W^Il, re^ly it was such an insignificant matter 
that — well, it was partly this: — As yon no doubt know, the 
poor Duke had an infallible system at roi^lette — given him by 
some Atchimandritc or other on his death-bed. 

Budi, The Duke’s death-bed ? • 

Mr. CcKce, No — the Archimaj^drite’s ; and when we met at 
Port Said I left a trifle with him**^ — 

Buck. With the Archimandrite ? 

Mr. Coxe, No, with the Duke — to be leaked on my behalf, 
and my letters were merely to ask if anywiing had been done 
with it — that’s all. 

Buck. And you received no reply ? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, no — oddly enough. 

Buck. As an old friend that must have* surprised you. 

Mr. Coxe. Well, it did, bijcause we were always on such very 
good terms — and I can’t tell you how^ delighted I was to hear 
that his Grace was dead, because that explained his silence so 
satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Coxe {aside). Dudley’s tact is wonderful ! 

Buck. He gave you some acknowledgment, I guess ? 

Mr. Coxe. Oh, no — no — we — we never took receipts from 
each other 1 

Buck. Just like poor Tommy I But we must be more 
business-like. Now it’s quite clear that this sum-— whatever 
it was 

Mr. Coxe. What was it, Godiva ? 

Mrs. Coxe. Two hundred pounds, dear, you said. 

Bach. Must be due to you now, because the Duke was con- 
fined to his room with gout during the whole time of his stay 
here, and certainly never shov^cd his nose inside the Casino 
anyhow. 

Mr. Coxe. Indeed? Then, ha I ha! if we are to take a 
strictly prosaic view of the situation, as your Grace insists, it 
does look as though 1 liad some sort of claim on his Grace’s 
estate, though, to iSs perfectly frank with you, it never occurred 
to me to look at it in that light until you mentioned it. 

Buck. Some sort of claim ! Why, my dear Mr. Coxe (Coxr 
murmurs Goxe-Coxe ”), by your own showing it’s a distinct 
debt, and 1 may as well write you a cheque at once ! {WriteB. 

Mrs. Coxe {aside). Dudley, you’re a genius ! 

Mr. Coxe {aside)^ Told you I’d manage it 1 

Bach. There you are. I’ll take a receipt, please, beoause I 
shall have to claim against the executors. 

Mr. Coxe. Most certainly, • [TF#i5fcs, 

Mrs. Coxe. It’s really most kind of your Grace. You can 
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have no idea from what a series of drcad^l cmlyurafismonts you 
have freed us 

Mr. Ooxe Godiva — a postage stamp/ 

Mrs. Coxe. Certainly, Dudley — here it is. * 

{^Gives him a^stamp^ which he puls on to receipt. 

Mr. Coxe (asfde). For Godjs sake, Godiva, don’t give ua 
away I {Alovd — giving Duchess the receipt) There — with 
many thanks, Duchess. And now, if we do leave to-morrow, 
1 hope you will allow u^ to do ourselves the pleasure of calling 
on you when you refum to England. 

Mrs. Coxe. It will bo so delightful to know for certain that 
we shall sec your Grace again. 

Dach. Oh, you are sure to sec me again. I shall be bound 
over, you know. 

Mr. Coxe. Bound over ? 

Duch. To prosecute. . 

Mr. Coxe. To prosecute ? 

Duch. Yes — they’ll want my evidence — at the trial. 

Jlfr. Coxe. I’m afraid I’m very stupid, but may I ask — what 
trial ? 

Dueh. Why, yours and your wife’s, of course. 

Mr. Coxe. 1 don’t understand 

Duch. Great snakes, man, your trial — for obtaining £200 
from me by false pretences. 

Mr, Coxe. Duchess I 

Mrs. Coxe. Dudley — what does she moan ? 

Mr. Coxe. I presume this is a joke. 

Duch. Well, 1 don’t know — ^you must have a keen sense of 
humour if you see any fun in it. You see, you were mistaken 
in supposing that you spoke to the Duke at Port Said, because 
I didn’t quit him for a moment till he was snugly tucked up 
in his state room, which ho nev^ once left till he reached 
Marseilles — and as to you having entrusted money to him to 
stake with, why he’s never so much as risked a dollar on a 
gamble this fifty years. 

Mr. Coxe. But on my honour as a gentleman ho told me that 
he had a system^^^ 

Duch. Well, so he had, of a sort, poor old man — but it broke 
up near a year ago* And it ceriainly wasn’t a system that any 
one in his senses would have staked his money upon, anyhow. 
(^Calling at door.) Now, Mr. Pollard, if you please. 

Enter P 0 LI.ABD, a detective. 

.. Mti Coxe. I’m absolutely at a loss to understand— 

Pollard. Mr, and Mrs. Dudley Coxe-Coxe^ 1 hold a warrant 
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for your arrest, duly bjgtckod by a Bow Street magistrate. (Put- 
ting handcuffs on them,) And it’s my duty to caution you that 
any statement you may make will bo us^ in evidence against 
you. • 

Mr. Coxe. But • 

Mrs, Coxe. Oh, Dudley, Dmyey, say something, unless you 
wish to sec your wife a galley slave ! 

Mr, Coxe, This — this is most unwarrantable — ^most disgrace- 
ful. (To Duchess.) You shall pay for this, m'am. This is 
not the United States — this is a free country — at least England 
is — and you commit this outrage at your peril. 

[J)uring this Mus. Coxe-Coxe, who is sohhiJig, has been 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to get her handkerchief 
out of hei' handbag, but is prevented by handcuffs. 

Mrs. Coxe. Dudley — (s7iiff) — ^my handkerchief — (sniff), 

Mr. Coxe. Certainly, my love (takes it out of her hand-bag 
and dabs her eyes and nose with it). 

Enter Babkeb. 

Bar, Your Grace wished to speak to me ? 

Mr, Coxe (astonished). Why, there is the very man I lent the 
money to ! 

Mrs. Coxe. Oh, sir, you will endorse my husband’s statement 
— the £200 that he entrusted to you at Port Said. They’ve 
put these dreadful things upon us because he claimed the 
money. 

Bar, 1 don’t know what the lady means. 

Duch, This person is my courier — Mr. John Barker. 

Mr. Coxe, Courier I You a confounded courier ? Why, this 
low-bred scoundrel allowed me to believe that he was — a — 
a 

Buch. Your old and intimate friend ? 

Mr, Coxe. A — ^yes — and took the £200. A courier, Oudiva, 
a damned courier ! 

Bar. I don’t know what you mean, sir. I have never repre- 
sented that I am the Duke of Dundee, and 1 never saw you in 
my life before. 

Enter De BrAville, as from a journey. 

Be B, That statement is not true, Mr. Barker. 

Buch, Armand ! 

Be B. You certainly entered into conversation with Mr. Coxe 
at Port Said, and 1 happen to know that he was under the 
impression that he was sinking to the Duke of Dundee. 
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yiar. It*& not my fault if Mr. Coxc mistook im for his Grace. 
The money was employed as Mr. Coxe directed. I lost it in 
fair play. , .t 

Duck. Very good — you can go, and don’t come back.* Take 
you your books to Mr. McB|ie-— he will settle with you. Be 
off! ^ [Exit Barkevl. 

Mr, Coxe. Mr. De Brdville, we are deeply indebted to you for 
your timely interposition. (Both shaking hands with him.) 
Excuse me — it's diiHcult in these things: I’m not used to 
them. 

De B. No apologies, Mr. Coxe, 1 beg. (To Pollard.) You 
may remove these things. (Pollard takes off handcuffs from 
hoth.) Duchess, these are merely two of Nature's noblepeoplo 
who have got themselves into difficulties through an amiable 
desire to associate with their superiors in mere social rank. Do 
not let us press hardly on them. After all, it was a tribute to 
the charm of his Grace’s society. 

Mr, Coxe, Let me toll you, sir 

De B, It is an excusable ambition, Mr. Coxe, which you 
share with many of your amiable countrymen and women. 
But^ my good Coxe (Coxe sheuts Coxe*Cox6, sir ! ”), permit 
me to give you a hint. If you are an amateur of blacking, lick 
the boots of as many noblemen as will permit you to do so — 
ah, there are plenty 1 — but before you begin, make quite sure 
that the blacking has the prox^M* aristocratic bouquet. The 
blacking of a courier is not nice. 

Mr. Coxe. Why, you infernal Frenchman — 

[Going %ip threateningly to De Br^ville, who turns 
Suddenly on him), 

DeB. Well, sir? 

Mrs, Coxe. Oh, do come away, Dudley ! He’s not a gentle- 
man — he’ll call you out ! 

Mr, Coxe, You’re right. He’s beneath my notice ! And as 
for you, ma’am (to Duchess), take your cheque, ma’am! 
(Handing it to her.) 

Mrs. Coxe. Oh, Dudley I 

Mr. Coxe. Take^ your cheque I I’ve not the advantage of 
knowing what the code of etiquette may be in Chicago pork 
circles, but it may. interest you to learn that in a civilized 
country no one has . a right to hold his head higher than an 
English gentleman I 

Mrs, Coxe. Oh, Dudley, don’t be too hard upon her ! You 
are so trenchant! 

Mr* Coxe, Trenchant I She’s brought it on herself, and it 
serves her right I Come away, Godiva, 
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[De Bb^ville oj)ens window for Mb. Coxe. Coxe goes 
up to him! 

Mr. Coxe. You — you’d feel uncommonly small if you knew 
the profound contempS I have for you— you 

Mrs. Coxe. Oh, do come away, Dudley ! {drags him off hack- 
wards). “• 

[Pollard exits into arde-room. Duchess looks after 
them for a moment^ and then sits down to write. 

De B. Duchess, have you no wolconje for me ? 

Duch. Welcome? Why, I’m just biAblin’ over with it — 
only let mo get these people off my mind first and you’ll see, 
my dear ! 

De B. What people ? 

Duch. These i)oor Dudley Coxes. 

De B. Ah, never concern yourself about those snobs ! 

Dmh. Well, Coxe is a snob — there’s no two ways out of that. 
But, Lord bless you, so am 1 1 I’ve worked a bit harder and 
imid a bit dearer than he has to get into good society — and, after 
all, he was only claiming what he believed to be his own. 
{Rings.) So there’s his cheque — and much good may it do 
hirn. {Enter Servant.) Take that note to the HStel do Paris 
— there’s no answer. {E^dt Servant,) And now, Armand — 
now for the welcome ! It’s real smart of you to turn up just in 
time. The yacht's laying off Nice, and we up-anchor on 
Friday. In a fortnight wo ought to rise Sandy Hook, and in a 
week or so after that you’ll — ^wcll, you’ll be about the richest 
Frenchman ’tween this and Dunkirk. Why, gracious, Do 
Breville, what’s wrong ? You look as down on your luck as a 
damp eagle on the moult ! 

De B. Duchess, there is much that is wrong, and I must tell 
you at once that I am the wrong-doer, 

Dtich. Why, what on airth are you steering at ? 

De B. I have been guilty of a moan and miserable injustice, 
and I have come hero to ask you, as the good and great-hearted 
woman I know you to be, to encourage me to repair it. 

■ Duch. Why, yes— if dollars will do it it’s as good as done. 
But whom, in pity’s name, have you been injusting ? Not a 
woman, De Br4ville— don’t say it’s a woman ! 

De B. Alas, it is a woman ! 

DuHi, Not a young one, De Breville — don’t say it’s a young 
one ! 

De B. A young, beautiful, and blameless woman. 

Duch. {aside). Oh, what’s coming — what’s coming I {Aloud.) 
Who — who is she? 

De B. She is, at present, my wife. 

IV, 2 F 
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Dwih. Your what ! ! ! Bo Jou mean to tell me that when 
you came messing around me in Park Laiie you were a married 
man ‘ 

J)e B. Before I heedmo of age I went through the form of 
marriage with a lady. I need not tell you how good and how 
beautiful a lady, for you kneW'her on board the Africa as Diana 
Caverel. ^ 

Duch. (^moaning). Oh, 1 might have guessed it — 1 might 
have guessed it ! ^ 

De B» As I had (iosignedly omitted to obtain my parents’ 
consent, that marriage is voidable, and, as matters stand, will 
be annulled in a fortnight’s time. 

Duch. And do you mean to tell me that you — great, big 
brawny tiger-shooter as you are — Jeserted that unhappy young 
critter because your Poppa and your Mumroa refused their con- 
sent ? 

De B. I had not even that poor excuse, for my parents, in 
their righteous indignation at the outrage I had committed, took 
her to their hearts and disowned me. 

Duch. Bully for them, anyhow I Well, I ’s^wse IVe deserved 
this, but it comes hard and heavy for all that—vurry hard and 
vurry heavy I But there — Pll take it that I treated you real mean 
two years since, and you’re payin’ me back in my own coin. Tain’t 
handsome, De Brdville, but anyhow J’m not the sort of woman 
to nail a bad dollar to the counter, so go you right away afore 
1 break up, please. Pm a stupid, middle-aged woman with a 
thumping big British title, and a Niagara of dollars pouring, 

. day after day, into her banking account, and you’re a Frenchman 
with nary cent to your name, and more debts than you could 
reckon up ’twixt this and ’Frisco, and for all that, at present 
speaking, I don't rightly know how Pm going to fix myself up 
without you. Well, some good’ll come of it anyhow, for, by — 
well, by the Preshlent of the United States, to put it no higher 
— Pll get such a sickener of Frenchmen out of this as’ll set my 
l^rceptions right end up for the rest of my natural life, thanks 

De B. Now, Duchess, bring your kind and generous heart 
into this conference, and let it decide the point at issue. It is 
in my mind to atone for my misdoing, as far as atonement is 
possible, by staying these proceedings and begging my deeply- 
wronged wife to take me, penniless as I am, into her Wrt 
again. Now, Duchess, I implore you to help me to do this. I 
know your generous nature; I know it so well that 1 count 
implicitly on your readily setting aside the injury I have worked 
upon you that I may be at liberty to repair the incalculably 
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greater injury ) have jinfiicted upon this blameless lady. Tell 
me, Duchess, am I asking more than you, in the unbounded 
goodness of your hear^ are willing to yo^ichsnfe ? 

Zlttcft. {^ftcT a Tpau&e), No, l)e Br^villc, that’s me, right 
enough : you’ve set out your courts, plain and straight — go you 
and steer it. It’s awful hard |o say, for you’ve just iSlayod 
yourself about me like a t’garns’l halliard on a bitt-pin, but a 
good big cry and a board or two to wind’ard in a ton-knot 
breeze will blow a lot of that away? tjjanks be ! Now, Do 
Brdvillc, go you right away to that poor wronged critter — shake 
the sheepshank out of your tongue and pay out your pcuitcncc 
hand over hand, for you’ve been going as near as you can lay, 
and may be all a-back before you can up-helm and pay off. 
Make it up to her as well as you can, and — well, you’ve no call 
to stand for dollars, for what dollars can do, dollars shall. 
Good-bye, De Br6ville. You’ll excuse me, I know. You see 
my biler’s only equal to a given pressure to the scpiarc inch, and 
I’ll need to rake out my stoke fires afore it reaches busting 
point. But oh, it does come hard and heavy, Do Breville — 
vurry hard and vurry heavy I [Exit in a hurmt of tears, 

De Ji, When I started in life as a cynic I thought to find a 
ready text in every woman I met. I begin to think that if 
cynics are to justify their existence they must work on the 
surface, for when they penetrate beneath they too often find 
themselves face to face with their own refutation. And now, 
Diana — my bravo and beautiful wife — how am I to approach 
you? In Backcloth and ashes? Ah, that masquerade is so 
readily assumed ! Is there pardon for me in that proud heart ? 
It may well bo that there is none. Well, I must chance it — I 
must chance it ! {Ring heard.) That is, perhaps, Lachaud. 
{Looks at his watch.) Yes — ho is to meet me here at three. 

Enter Diana. 

De B. Diana ! My God, what do you do here ? 

Dia. I told your servant not to announce my name lest you 
should deny yourself to me. It U necessary that, at any cost, 
I should e^ak to you once again and for the last time. 

De B. Your name was in my mind as you passed that door — 
nevertheless, it is needless to deny that thia visit takes me 
greatly by surprise. Pardon mo if I am unprepared for it. 
{Offers her a emir, which she declines.) How did you find me ? 

Dia. For a month past I have sought you vainly. Your 
parents — ^who have been as father and mother to me — knew 
nothing of your movements. I inquired at the Foreign Minister’s, 
and was told that you had left the Service. ' 
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De B. That is true. Since tlien I have lain — travelhng 

in Italy to avoid my creditors, who are seeking me like blood- 
hounds. Once more, piana — how did ypu succeed in finding 
me ? 

Dkb, Sir Guthbert heard t^at you were at Genoa, so we 
left Paris for Genoa two days si^ce. There we found that you 
had gone to Monte Carlo, and that your address was the Villa 
Bonaventura. So we followed you hero. 

De B. And Sir Guthbert Jameson— your former lover — was 
so good as to accompany you ? 

Dia, 1 am ill, and he did not think it right 1 should travel 
alone. 

De B. Did it not occur to Sir Guthbert Jameson that your 
maid would have been a sufficient escort ? 

Dia, I have no maid. I am very poor. 

De B, That is true ; I am sorry for it, and my thanks are 
due to Sir Guthbert for his escort. And now, Diana, will you 
believe that I am greatly rGjoice<i to see you ? 

Dia, No, 1 will not. If you toll me that it is so, I will 
assume that you have some good reason for wishing me to 
believe it! In any case it matters little, for I am not here on 
my own Iwhalf. 

De B, You are not here on your own behalf — on whoso, 
then ? 

Dia, On that of our son. 

De B, Our son ! {Mach ialwa aback,) 

Dia, A child has been bom to us — a son who, if you deter- 
mine to pursue the course upon which you have embarked, will 
go through the world a bastard. There is, I suppose, some strange 
magic in maternity— at all events, it has brought me a suppliant 
— my God ! a suppliant — to you I Well, it may bo that in father- 
hood there is some mysterious magic too — a magic that may 
work upon your nature as my motherhood has worked upon 
mine. If this be so, your heart will bo turned towards your 
child, and you will be his father as I am his mother. 

De B. (vifieT a muee), Diana, I am not readily moved, but 
what you have told me has mov^ me strangely. It is in your 
mind that I am a callous, heartless man — well, that is natural. 
I have justided that estimate, and six months since I should 
so have described myself. Nevertheless, it is not wholly true. 
I find— to my surprise, I admit — that it is not wholly 
■true. 

Dia, It is not necessary to discuss this. 1 am not here to 
reproach you, or to ask ibr explanations which oan serve no 
end. 1 owe a duty ^ our son, and 1 am here, on his Ix^lf, to 
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ask you to sta^j proceedings which, if they were carried to their 
ultimate point, would* stamp him with indelible disgrace. 

De B, {after a pc^se), Diana, I will gladly grant your 
request. • 

Bia, Ah! ^ 

Be B. Indeed, I have already taken steps to arrest these 
proceedings unconditionally. You do not believe this — you 
have it on your tongue that this is a lie. Well, I do not blame 
you. It is uot to be wondered at that you do not quite know 
me, for I do not quite know myself. \ fancied that I was 
committing myself to an act of villainy to which I was equal : 
it at no time seemed easy, but at one time it seemed possible. 
Well, I was mistaken. I cannot do this. You ask me, for our 
son’s sake, to give you back my name. X implore you, for that 
son’s sake, to give me back your heart. 

Bia, My heart — my love — to you ! Great heaven, have y^m 
lost your senses ? To you ? Do you know in what esteem I 
hold you ? Do you know —have you not realized — that such 
a woman as I — repudiated under the shelter of a cruel and 
calumnious lie in order that you might ally yourself with a 
wealthier wife — can have nothing for you but an imutterabhi 
detestation ? I — the disavowed wife — the un wedded mother of 
your fatherless son ? Oh, this is horrible— this is horrible ! 

Be B, {gloomily). Is there no echo of the old love within that 
proud heart of yours ? Is all dead, and has it left no memory ? 

Bia. It is all dead — and God be thanked that it is so ! Let 
it rest and bo forgotten for ever between us ! Go — take your 
course, whatever it may be ! If you stay these proceedings it 
is from your child that you must claim acknowledgment. What- 
ever you may do you are to me as if you had never been, 

[Going. 

Be B. Diana — you must not go thus ! Diana, in mercy — in 
pity — one word more ! [^zing her hand. 

Bia. Not a word — ^we have done with one another ! Let me 
go— let me go, I say! Your touch horrifies me— your gaze 
sickens me ! I hate you — hate you — ^hate you ! {Freeing her- 
self.) Go— I have done my duty — do yours, or leave me to 
myself for ever ! J^Exit Diana. 

Be B, So, Armand de Br^ville, the end has laid its hand 
heavily upon you, and it remains for you to learn to live out 
your punishment. Bah ! 1 talk like a child. What manner of 
man am 1 that 1 am to bow a meek head to this storm of misery V 
A man’s life is, after all, but his bondsman — it is valuable to 
him so long only as it serves him well. When it turns traitor 
let it pay the traitor’s penalty ! 
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Enter Laohaud. • '' 

Lach (coldly), I received your message^ and I am here. What 
do you want with me ? . 

Be B. 1 want to tell you that which will, I hope, re-establish 
mo in your goodwill. '* 

Lack, De Breville, I am bound to presume that you are acting 
in accordance with what you believe to be your duty. 1 do not 
share your views, but as^they are justified by the Code I cannot 
refuse to carry them forward. I bear you no ill-will. 

Be B. Thank you. You will, then, be pleased to hear that I 
have iibandoncd my intention to apply for a decree. We have 
still three days — you must arrest these proceedings at once, 

Lach. Three days ? Say, rather, three hours ! 

Be B. What do you mean ? 

Lach. {producing telegram). I have just heard that the great 
case of Dupin against the Paris, Lyon, and Mediterranean was 
unexpectedly settled this morning. Your application will come 
before the Court this afternoon. My pirtner, Martel, will be 
there to represent you. 

Be B.- This afternoon ? 

Lach. In all probability this afternoon. 

Be B. You must stop it by telegram. Quick, Lacliaud, there 
is not a moment to lose. 

Lach. Impossible. A case of such importance cannot bo 
withdrawn at the last moment by telegram. All the aifidavits 
are before the Court, and no earthly power can stop it now. 

Be B, (significantly). You are wrong, Lachaud — you are 
wrong. For instance, if I were to die 

Lach. Ah ! if you were to die 

Be B. The death of a plaintiff puts a stop to all personal 
actions. 

Lach. No doubt, but 

[Du Bhi^yille turns away from Lachaud, and takes a 
small phial from his tvaistegat pocket. Lachaud 
watches him closely. As De Breville ts ahowt to 
take ovd the stopper, Lachaud rushes at him, and in 
tlte struggle the phial falls, hroken, to the ground. 

Be B. {furiously, during struggle). Devil take you, let me 
go ! Curse you I let go, I say I 

Lach, You'll not leave this house in your present state of 
mind. (Struggling tdth De Breville.) Come come, be 
reasongble ! 

Be .B» I tell you I am . resolved. 

Lach. And so am I. Great heavens, man, do you think I am 
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[De 'Qvi.kwl\A.¥^ yreahs from him, and maJ^a for the door, 
• At this 'moment a servant enters, with a card on a 
trcby. ^ 

Serv, A gentleman desires to see M. le Vicomte. 

De It, (taking card). Sir Cuftibort Jameson ! Ah, I see my 
way I I see ray way I (To Servant,) Admit this gentleman. 

« \^Exit Servant, 

Lack, Who is Sir Guthbert Jameson 

De Ji, A wealthy English baronet — a true, tried, and trusty 
friend. lie will help me out of this. He will raise difticulties, 
but they will be vain, for I will compel him to render me Ibis 
priceless service. 

luach. Do Breville, you arg a veritable enigma ! 

De B, Perhaps. But the solution is at hand. 

Entei' SiK CuTiiBEUT. 

De B, This is kind of you. Sir Guthbert. You arrive very 
apro]^s, (Offers Im hand,) 

Sir C, (coldly). No — that is not necessary. 

De B, How is this, Sir Cuthbeit Jameson ? By what right 
do you refuse my hand ? 

Sir G, I would rather not discuss that point. Is your wife 
here ? 

De B, (sternly). You refer to Madame la Vicomtesse do 
Breville ? 

0, Of course. 

De B, Then be good enough so to style her. 

Sir C. I asked the question merely because I have something 
to say to you which 1 do not wish to say in her hearing. 

De B, Proceed, Sir Guthbert Jameson. 

Sir 0. Am 1 to speak in the presence of this gentleman ? 

De B, This gentleman is M. Lachaud, my legal adviser. He 
has my fullest confidence. 

Sir C, It has reached mo that you are much pressed by 
creditors. I have come to say that I am ready and willing to 
satisfy them if that will tend to facilitate an understanding 
between Madame Breville and yourself. 

De B, Before I consent to discuss this suggestion — which I 
may tell you I regard as a clumsy impertinence— I must insist 
on your telling me why you decline to take my hand. 

Sir G, Well, if your own conscience won’t tell you, I will do 
so. You stated that you had reluctantly taken uiwn yourself 
to initiate these nullity proceedings, because if you did not do 
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so your father would— *aiid you desired, to reip.ovo froiTi his 
shoulders the burdea of an act to which he was compelled 
by your o^vn deception^ I have ascertaiivid from M. de Br^villo 
that this is simply untrue— and, being untrue, it removes you 
from the category of those vfith whom a man of honour can 
consent to associate. 

Bt B. Am I to understand mat you accuse me of having 
uttered a deliberate lie ? 

Sir G. I did not cgme here to quarrel with you, but if you 
force me to express myself in plain terms, I will, of course, do so. 
Yes, that is what I accuse you of. 

Be B. Lachaud, you have witnessed this interview, and you 
have heard the insult that Sir Outhbert Jameson has placed 
upon me. Excuse me one moment. 

^[De BnfiviLLE exits, door L. 

Lack. But, monsieur is, no doubt, under some deplorable 
misapprehension. It is, I am sure, only necessary to convince 
you, sir, of this, and you will at once withdraw the charge and 
express an honourable regret that you have made it. 

Sir 0. I am ready to receive proofs that I have done M. de 
Br4ville an injustice, but in fairness to myself, I should tell you 
that his father has stated in my presence that no consideration 
would have induced him to take proceedings which, although 
sanctioned by the laws of his country, he denounced ns in- 
famous beyond expression. 

[Buring this speech De Bni^viLiiE has returned with a 
case of duelling swords. 

Be B. You will now understand, Lachaud, how impossible it 
is that this diflSculty can be arranged. There is only one course 
— which I need not indicate to a gentleman of Sir Outhbert s 
sense of honour. 

Sir C. I dou’t understand you. 

Be B. That is strange ; but I will be more explicit. You are 
an accomplished swordsman, so am 1. We have often teste<l 
our skill in jest— we will now do so in earnest ! 

Sir C, This is preposterous ! I leave for Paris in three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Be B. And I leave for Naples in an hour and a half; but in 
three-quarters of an hour much may be done. Will you go to 
Paris, or shall I go to Naples, 1 wonder ? I wonder ! 

[Buring this, De Br^villb has unlocked the case. 

Sir C. 1 see that you are resolved to force a duel upon me. 
Well, you will find it difficult — decline to cross swords with 
you. 

Be B. How, Sir Outhbert Jameson? I thought you a brave 
man- 
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C. Youiknow^o very well, but I am sorry to say that 
your opinion, one way or the other, is a matter of indifiference to 
me. • , 

i)c jB. But it will cease to be a matter of indifference to you 
when I proclaim you throughoiUb Paris as an English soldier 
who dared to inflict an insult^ on a French civilian, but who 
declined the consequences that a brave man would regard as 
inevitable. 

Hir C. It will be time enough ttf diijflarc what I shall do 
when you have taken that imprudent course. At present you 
are the husband of a lady whom I regard with profound esteem, 
and whoso cause I am hero to advocate. In that capacity you 
enjoy the privilege of giving your tongue full licence with 
impunity. 

Be B, Ah, you are here to advocate the cause of Madame la 
Vicomtesse de Br4ville. Does it not occur to you that in thus 
identifying yourself with that lady without her husband's i)er- 
mission you are seriously compromising her good name ? 

Sir C. (amazed). What ! ! ! 

Be B. (triumpliantly), Ah, I have you now I ( Withiamion- 
ate mmlmce.) Does it not occur to you that you — a former 
lover of this lady — may not have altogether forgotten tljc in- 
fluence which she once exercised over you— if, indeed, you are 
not still under that influence? 

Sir C. Damn you, hold your devilish tongue ! 

Be B. Does it not occur to you that the world may regard your 
interest in her as anything but disinterested interest ; and that 
in accompanying her on her travels, whether she will or no, you 
are doing that which may tend to affect her blameless reputa- 
tion? — that it may believe, as I believe, that you are a friend 
neither to her nor to iiie, but a deadly foe to both? — that it may 
regard your insolent offer — which you well knew that I should 
reject with scorn and contempt as a transparent veil through which 
your insidious designs were but too clearly apparent ? Does it 
not occur to you that a man who, under the guise of friendship, 
does those things, and when detected submits to that (striking 
him with rapier across chest) with patience and resignation-- — 

Sir C. (who has been restraining his fury with difficulty 
during this speech). Curse you, you hound ! Take your guard ! 

[^Seizing a rapier. 

Be B. (taking the other). Ah, 1 thought I should bring you 
to this at last ! 

[Th&y fights Sin Cothbert attacking De Be^villk 
furiouslyy De Bb^ville, calm and self-possessedy 
remaining on the defensive. EventucUlyy as SiR 
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CuTiiBBUT lung€8j\^\!A Bbbvjllb stands holt upright 
throws up hath arms^ and reheives biB Outhbert's 
poi7it in his breast. He staggprs for a moment^ and 
falls round into SiQt Gothbert’s arms, * 

Sir 0, My God, he has kUled himself ! Lachaud — witness 
that he threw up his guard*^ intentionally, Lachaud — call a 
doctor — ^alarm the house ! ® {Exit Lachaud, hurriedly, 

De B, (as Sir Cuthbbrt lays him tenderly on a cushion). 
Ah, Sir Outhbort — my fsietid — ever my friend, and my truest 
friend now — of all thcftiindly ollices you have done me, this last 
is the best and the kindliest 1 

Sir O, But why, in Heaven's name, have you forced me to 
this ? 

J)e B, There is no time for details — enough that it became 
necessary that I should efface myself, and to do so, I forced 
this quarrel upon you. As a dying man I tell you that I am 
sorry and ashamed. 

Enter Duchess, Lachaud, Seroants^ Visitors, and lastly 
Dia^ta. 

Duch, For pity’s sake, Sir Cuthbert, what has happened ? 
What does this moan ? 

Be B, Madame, I liavo been most gravely wounded by Sir 
Cuthbert in a fair and’ honourable encounter which I violently 
forced upon him. He had no alternative; Lachaud will tell 
you so. Diana ! (She kneels by him and supports him,) I 
have most grievously wronge^i you, and 1 implore you to believe 
ray dying words that I repent from my very heart. 1— [ 
entreat you to kiss me, for I die. (She kisses him,) Cuthbert 
— my friend — ^my old friend — you will forgive me for causing 
you this pain ? Ah, it was the only way ! 

Sir G, My poor Do Br^ville I ( Takes his hand,) 

Be B, I thank you. I am grieved to give you so much 
trouble, Duchess (Duchess w weeping), but I was much in the 
way of everybody — ^and when one is in everybody’s way it 
behoves one to withdraw. Cuthbert — my old friend —you will 
take gooil care of Diana — I know you will take good care. 
( Dies,) 


Curtain. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — The ruins of The Temple of the Qods on summit of 
Mount Olympus, Fieturesque shattered columns, overgrown 
with ivy, etc*, Ji. and h*, with entrances to temple (ruined) it. 
Fallen columns on the stage* Three broken pillars 2 u. li. 
At the hack of stage is the approach from the summit of the 
mountain. This should he practicable^' to enable large 
numhers of people to ascend and descend* In the distance 
are the summits of adjacent Tnountains. At first all this is 
concealed by a thick fog, which clears presently. Enter 
(through fog) Chorus of Stars coming off duty, as fatigued 
with their night's icork* 

Ciiouca OF Stars, 

Throughout the uight 
The coiibtclIutioiiH 
Have given light 
From various statious. 

When midnight gloom 
Falls on all naiious, 

We will resume 
Our occupations. 

Solo, Our light, it’s true, 

Is not worth mention ; 

What can we do 
To gain attention, 

When, night and noon, 

With vulgar glaring, 

A great big Moon 
is alu>ay$ flaring ? 

Throughout the night, i&c. 


Chorus, 
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During Chorus Enter Diana, <m elderly Qoddes^^ She is care- 
fully wrapped up in Cloaks, Shawls, etc, A hood is over her 
hemi, a respirator fn her mouth, and goloshes on her feet. 
During the chorus she takes these things off, and discovers 
herself dressed in the usug.1 costume if the Lunar Diana, 
the Goddess of the Moon, ^ 

Dia. {shuddering). Ugh I How cold the nights are ! I 
don’t know how it is, but I seem to feel the night air a great 
deal more than 1 fo. But it is time for the sun to be 
rising. {Calls.) Apollo. 

Ap, {v)ithin). Hollo ! 

Dia, I’ve come off duty — ^it’s time for you to bo getting 
up. 

Enter AroLLO. He is an elderly “ buck ” with an air of 
assunud juvenility, and is dressed in dressing gown and 
smoking cap. 

Ap, {yawning). I shan’t go out to-day. I was out yester- 
day and the day before and I want a little rest. I don’t know 
how it is, but I seem to feel my work a great deal more than 
[ used to. 

Dia, I’m sure those short days can’t hurt you. Why, you 
don’t rise till six and you’re in bed again by five : you should 
have a turn at my work and sec how you like that-— out all 
night ! 

Ap. My dear sister, I don’t envy you — though I remember 
when I did — but that was when I was a younger sun I don't 
think I’m quite well. Perhaps a little change of air will do 
me good. I’ve a great mind to show myself in London this 
winter, they’ll be very glad to see me. No ! 1 shan’t go out 
to-day. I shall send them this fine, thick wholesome fog and 
they won’t miss me. It’s the best substitute for a blazing sun 
— and like most substitutes, nothing at all like the real thing. 
{To fog.) Be off with you. 

\Fog clears away ami discovers the scene described. 

Hurried Music, Mercury shoots up from behind precipice 
at bach of stage. He carries several pareds afterwards 
described. He sits down, very much fatigued, 

, Mer, Home at last ! A nice time I’vo had of it. 

Dia, You young scamp you’ve been down all night again. 
This is the third time you’ve been out this week. 

Mer, Well youWe a nice one to blow mo up for that. 

Dia, 1 can’t help being out all night. 

Met, And I can^t help being down all night. The nature of 
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Mercury requiiys that he shoulS go dowu when the sun sets, 
and rise again, when the sun rises. 

Dia. And what haije you been doing ? 

Stealing on commission. There^s a sot of false teeth 
and a box of Life Pills — that’s for Jupiter — An invisible peruke 
and a bottle of hair dye— that’s for Apollo — h. respirator and a 
pair of goloshes— that’s for Cu 1 )id — A full l)Ottomcd chignon, 
some auricomous fluid, a box of pearl-powder, a pot of rouge, 
and a hare’s foot — that’s for Venus. * 

Dia. Stealing! you ouglit to be ashaniJd of yourself! 

Mer. Oh, as the god of thieves I must do something to justify 
my |X)8ition. 

Dia. and Ap. (coutempitimmly). Your position ! 

Mer. Oh 1 know it’s nothing to boast of, even on earth. Uj) 
here, it’s simply contemptible. Now that you gotls are too old 
for your work, you’ve made me the miserable drudge of 
Olympus — groom, valet, postman, butler, commissionaire, maid 
of all work, parish beadle, and original dustman. 

Ap. Your Christmas boxes ought to be something consider- 
able. 

They ought to bo but they’re not. I’m treated abomin- 
ably. I make everyboily and I’m nobody — I go everywhere 
and I’m nowhere— I do everything and I’m nothing. I’ve made 
thunder for Jupiter, odes for Apollo, battles for Mars, and love 
for Venus. I’ve married couples for Hymen, and six weeks 
afterwards, I’ve divorced them for Cupid — and in return I get 
all the kicks while they pocket the halfpence. And in com- 
pensation for robbing me of the halfpence in (question, what 
have they done for me ? 

Ap. Why they’ve — ha! ha! they’ve made you the god of 
thieves ! 

Mer, Very self-denying of them — there isn’t one of them 
who hasn’t a better claim to the distinction than I have. 

. Song — Mkrcury. 

Oh, I’m the celestial drudge, 

From morning to night Ir must stop at it, 

On errands all day 1 must trudge, 

And I stick to my work till 1 drop at it ! 

In summer I get up at one 

(As a good-natured donkey I’m ranked for it), 

Then I go and 1 light up the Sun, 

And Phoebus Apollo gets thanked for it ! 

Well, well, it's the way of the world, 

And wilt be through all its futurity ; 

Though noodles are baroned and earlcd, 

There’s nothing for ejever obscurity ! 
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I'm the slave o£ the Godft, neck and heels, 

And I’m bound to obey, though 1 mte at 'em ; 

And 1 not only order their meals. 

But 1 cook ’em, and serve 'em, an^. wait at ’em. 

Then 1 make all their nectar— I do — •- 

(Which a terrible liemor to rack us is) 

And whenever I mix them a brew, 

Why all the thanksgivings are Bacchus's ! 

Well, well, it’s way of the world, &c. 

Then reading and writing T leach. 

And spelling bdoks many I've edited ! 

And for bringing those arts within reach. 

That donkey Minerva gets credited. 

Then I scrape at the stars with a knife. 

And plate-powder the moon (on the days for it). 

And I hear all the world and his wife 
Awarding Diana the praise for it ! 

Well, well, it’s the way of the world, Ac. 

\AfieT Hong — very loxtd and majestic music is heard. 

Dia. and Mer. {looking off). Why, who’s this? Jupiter, by 
Jove! 

Enter Jui’ITKu, an extretmly old imn, very decx'epit, with 
very thin straggling white beard, he wears a long 
braided dressing-gown, handsomely trimmed, and a silk 
night-cap on his head. Merouuv falls back respectfully 
as he enters. 

Jap. Good day, Diana — ah Apollo — Well, well, well, what’s 
the matter P what’s the matter ? 

Dia. Why, that young scamp Mercury says that we do 
nothing, and leave all the duties of Olympus to him ! Will you 
believe it, he actually says that our influence on earth is 
dropping down to nU. 

Jujn Well, well — don’t be hard on the lad- -to tell you the 
truth, I’m not sure that he’s very far wrong. Don’t Jet it go 
any further, but, between ourselves, the sacrifices and votive 
ofloiings have fallen ofl‘ terribly of late. Why, I can remember 
the time when people offered us human sacrifices — no mistake 
about it — human sacrifices ! think of that ! 

Dia. Ah ! thosergood old days ! 

Jup. Then it fell off to oxen, pigs, and sheep. 

Ap. Well, there are worse things than oxen, pigs, and sheep. . 

Jup, So I’ve found to my cost. My dear sir — ^between our- 
selves, it’s dropped off from one thing to another until it has 
positively dwindled down to preserved Australian beef ! What 
do you think of that ? 

Ap, I don’t like it at all. 
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Jwp, You wop’fc mention it — if might go further 

Dta. It couldn’t fare worse. 

Jxvp, In short, matters have come to such a crisis that there’s 
no mistake about it — something must be done to rcsstore our 
influence, the only question is, Wh^l f 

Quakwitk. 

Mer, {coming fonranl in great alarm). 

Enter Maus. ’ ^ 

Oh incident unprecedented ! 

I hardly can believe it*s true ! 

Mars, Why, bless the boy, he’s quite demented ! 

Why, what’s the matter, sir, with you ? 

An, Speak quickly, or you’ll get a warming ! 

Mcr, Why, mortals up the mount are swarming, 

Out temple on Olympus storming, 

In hundreds — aye in thousands, too ! 

All, Goodness gracious. 

How audacious ; 
hiUrth is spacious, 

Why come bore ? 

Our impeding 
Their proceediug 
Were good breeding, 

That is clear. 

Pia, ^ Jupiter, hear my plea ; 

Upon the mount if theg light, 

There’ll be an end of me, 

I won’t be seen by daylight ! 

Ap, Tartarus is the place 

These scoundrels you should send to — 

Should they behold my face 
My indueuce there’s an end to ! 

Jap, (looking orer precipice). What foids to give themselves so 
much exertion ! 

Via, ,, »i A. government survey I’ll make assertion ! 

Ap, ,, ,, Perhaps the Alpine club at their diversion ! 

Mer, „ „ They seem to be more like a “Cook’s 

Excursion.” 

All, Goodness gracious, etc. 

Ap, If, mighty Jove, you value your existence, 

Send them a ^underbolt with your regards ! 

Jup, My thunderbolts, though valid at a distance, 

Are not effective at a hundred yards. 

Mer, Let the moon’s rays, Diana, strike ’em flighty, 

Make ’em all lunatics in various styles ! 

Via, My Lunar rays unhappily are mighty 

Only at many hundred thousand miles. 

All, Goodness gracious, etc. 

lEoceimt Jupiter, Apollo, Diaka, a/nd Mercury into 

mined temple, 

2 a 


IV. 
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Enter Sparkbion and Nioemis dtmhing mountain at back. 

S;parh. Here we art at last on the very summit, and we’ve 
left the others ever so far behind ! Why, what’s this ? 

Nice. A ruined palace ! A palace on the top of a mountain. 
I wonder who lives here? TOme mighty king, I dare say, 
with wealth beyond all counting, who came to live up 
here ^ 

Sp. To avoid his <,reditor8 ! It’s a lovely situation for a 
country house, though it’s very much out of repair. 

Nice. Very inconvenient situation 

Sp. Inconvenient? 

Nice. Yes — ^how are you to get butter, milk, and eggs up 
here ? No pigs — no poultry — ^no postman. Why, I should go 
mad. 

Sp. What a dear little practical mind it is ! What a wife 
you will make ! 

Nice. Don’t be too sure — wo are only partly married — the 
marriage ceremony lasts all day. 

Sp. Trc no doubt at all about it. We shall be as happy as 
a king and queen, though we are only a strolling actor and 
actress. 

Nice. It’s very kind of Thespis to celebrate our marriage day 
by giving the company a pic<nic on this lovely mountain. 

Sp, And still more kind to allow us to get so much ahead of 
all the others. Discreet Thespis ! [Kissing hm\ 

Nice, There now, get away, do! Remember the marriage 
ceremony is not yet completed. 

Sp. But it womd be ungrateful to Thespis’s discretion not to 
take advantage of it by improvitig the opportunity. 

Nice. Certainly not ; get away. 

Sp. On second thoughts the opportunity’s so good it don’t 
admit of impeovement. 1'here ! [Kisses her. 

Nice, How dare you kiss me before we are quite married? 

Sp. Attribute it to the intoxicating influence of the mountain 
air. 

Nice. Then we had. better go down again. It is not right to 
expose ourselves to influenoes over which we have no control. 


Duxiir-'dPAKaiuox^. and Kicemis. 

Sg. Hera far away'lrom all the world, 

Diasension and derision, 

With Katnre’S wdiidera all unfurled 
To our delighted visiooi 
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With no one bero 
* (At leiut in night) 

To interfere 
'With our delight, « 

And two fond lovers sever, 

• Oh do not free, 

Thine hana from mine, 

I swear to*thee 
My love is thine, 

For ever and for ever ! 

Nice, On mountain top the air is^een, 

And most exhilarating, 

And we say things we do not menu 
In moments less elating. 

So please to wait, 

Fnr thoughts that crop, 

Eti tete~a-4ete. 

On mountain top. 

May not exactly tally 
With those that you 
May entertain. 

Returning to 
The sober plain 
Of yon relaxing valley. 


Sp, Very well — if you won’t have anything to say to me, I 
know who will. 

Nice, Who will ? 

Sp, Daphne will. 

Nice, Daphne would flirt with anybody, 

Sp, Anybody wbuld flirt with Daphne. She is qiuto as 
pretty as vou and has twice as much back-hair. 

Nice. She has twice as much money, which may account 
for it. 

Sp, At all events, she has appreciation. She likes good looks. 

Nice, We all like what wo haven’t got. 

8 p, She keeps her eyes open* 

, Nice, Yes— one of them. 

• Which one? 

Nice, The one she doesn’t wink with. 

Well, I was engaged to her for six months and if she 
still makes eyes at me, you must attribute it to force of habit. 
Besidos-^remember— we are only half-married at present. 

Hiee, I suppose^ you mean that you are going to treat me as 
shamefully as you treated her. Very well, break It off if you 
like. I sMl not offer any otjeetion. Thespis used to be very 
attentive to me, just as soon be a manager's wife as 

afllth-iateaetos^ftt 
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Chorus heard, at first below, then entw Dai^hne, Fbetteia, 
Preposteros, Stupidas, Tipseion^ Ctmon, and other 
members of Thespis’ company climbing over rocks at hack. 
All carry small baskets. ‘ 

dance).* 

Climbing over rdcky mountain, 

Skipping rivulet and fountain, 

Passing where the willows quiver. 

By tly eVcr rolling river, 

Swollen with the summer rain. 

Threading long and leafy maaes, 

Dotted with unnumbered daisies. 

Scaling rough and rugged passes, 

Climb the hardy lads and lasses, 

Till the mountain^top they gain. 

First Voice. Fill the cup and tread the measure, 

Make the most of fleeting leisure. 

Hail it as a true ally. 

Though it perish bye and bye ! 

Second Voice. Every moment brings a treasure 

Of its own especial pleasure. 

Though the moments quickly die. 

Greet them gaily as they fly ! 

Third Voice. Far away from grief and caie, 

High up in the mountain air, 

Let us live and reign alone, 

In a world that^s all our own. 

Fourth Voice, Here enthroned in the sky. 

Far away from mortal eye, 

WeUl be gesij and make decrees. 

Those may honour them who please. 

Chorus, Fill the cup and tread the measure, etc. 

After Chords and Couplets enfe?^ Thespis climbing 
over rocks, 

Thes. Bless you, my people, bless you. Let the revels com- 
mence. After all, for thorough, unconstrained unconventional 
enjoyment give me a pic-nic. 

Prep, (very gloomily). Give him a pic-nic somebody ! 

Thes, Be quiet Preposteros— don’t interrupt. 

Prep. Ha ! ha ! shut up again ! But no matter. 

[Stupidas endeavours, in pantomime, to recomile him. 
Thro^hout the scene Prep, shows symptoms of 
breaking out into a furious passion, and Stupidas 
does all he can to pacify and restrain him. 

Thes. The best of a pic-nic is that everybody contributes 
what he pleases, and nobody knows what anybody else has 

* Afli^wards transplanted to Jet I. q/* ** The Pirates of PenzanceP 
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brought till the last moment. Now, unpack everybody, and 
let’s see what thfere is fbr everybody. 

Nice. I have brought you — a bottle of soda water — for the 
claret-cup. * • 

Dajih. I have brought you — ^a lettuce for the lobster salad. 

iSp. A piece of ice — for the claref-cup. 

Prei^. A bottle of vinegar — fof the lobster-salad. 

Cymon. A bunch of burrage for the claret-cup I 

Tips. A hard-boiled egg — ^for the lobster salad ! 

Stup. One lump of sugar for the claret-^p ! 

Prep. He has brought one lump of sugar for the claret-cup ? 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! {Laughing mdodrainatically. 

Stup. Well, Preposteros, and what have you brought? 

Prep. 1 have brought tiuo lumps of the very best salt for the 
lobster salad. 

Tkes. Oh — is that all? 

Prep. All ! Ha ! Hal He asks if it is all I 

[Stupidas comolee him. 

Thee. But, I say — this is capital so far as it goes — nothing 
could be better, but it doesn’t go far enough. The claret, for 
instance 1 I don’t insist on claret — or a lobster — I don’t insist 
on lobster, but a lobster salad without a lobster, why, it isn’t 
lobster salad. Here, Tipseion ! 

Tipsbion (a viyi'y drunken bloated fellow, dresseil, however, 
with ecrupulom accuracy and wearing a large medal rownd his 
iiecJe). My Master 

{Falls on his knees to ’fHES. and kisses his robe. 

Thes, Get up — don’t be a fool. Where's the claret? W 
arranged last week tliat you were to see to that ? 

Tips. True, dear master. But then 1 was a drunkard ! 

Thes. You were. 

Tips. You engaged me to play convivial parts on the strength 
of my personal appearance. 

Thes. I did. 

Tips. You then found that my habits interfered with my 
« duties as low comedian. 

Thes. True 

Tips. You said yesterday that unless I took the pledge you 
would dismiss me from your company. 

Tlies. Quite so. 

Tips. Gk)od. I have taken it. It is all I have taken since 
yesterday. My preserver ! {Ernbraces him. 

Thes. Yes, but where’s the wine? 

Tips. 1 leh it behind, that 1 might not be tempted to violate 
my pledge. 
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Prep. Minion! ^ ^ 

[AttempU to get at him, is restrained^ hy STtJtoAS. 

Thes. Now, Prepos^eros, what is the piatter with you ? 

Prep, It is enough that I am down-trodden in niy pro- 
fession. 1 will not submi^ to imposition out of it. It is 
enough that as your heavy villain I get the worst of it every 
night in a combat of six. I will not submit to insult in the 
day time. I have come out, ha ! ha ! to enjby myself! 

Thes. But look here,tyou know — virtue only triumphs at 
night from seven to^ teh — ^vice gets the best of it during the 
other twenty-three hours. Won’t that satisfy you? 

[Stupidas endeavours to pacify him. 

Prep, (irritated to Stup.), Ye are odious to ■ my sight I get 
out of it ! 

Htup. (in great terror). What have I done ? 

Thes. Now what is it, Preposteros, what is it ? 

Prep. I a — hate him and would have his life ! 

Thes. {to Stup.). That’s it — ^he hates you and would have 
your life. Now go and be merry. 

Situp. Yes, but why does he hate me ? 

Thes, ‘Oh — exactly. ( 2b Prep.) Why do you hate him ? 

Prep. Because he is a minion I 

Thes. He hates you because you are a minion. It explains 
itself. Now go and enjoy yourselves. Ha ! ha ! It is well for 
ihosc who can laugh — ^let them do so — there is no extra charge. 
The light-hearted cup and the convivial jest for them — but for 
me — what is them for me ? 

SilUmon. There is some claret cup and lobster salad. 

[^Handing some. 

Thes. (taking it). Thank you. (Resuming.) What is there 
for me but anxiety — ceaseless gnawing anxiety that tears at my 
very vitals and rends mv pe^e of mind asunder? There is 
nothing whatever for me but anxiety of the nature I have just 
described. The charge of these thoughtless revellers is my 
unhappy lot. It is not a small charge, and it is rightly termed 
a lot, b^ausc they are many. Oh why did the gods make ine 
a manager? 

Sill, (as guessing a riddle). ’ Why did the gods make him a 
manager? ! ' ' 

Why did the gods make him a manager ? 

Dap. Why did the gods make At a maniiger ? ' 

Prett. Why did the gods make him a mdmgerT 

Thes. No — ^no — what are you talking about? what do you 
meany ‘ - ' = 

Dap. IVe got it — don’t tell us 
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AIL No — no — beca\ifle — ^becatlae 

Thea. [annoyed). It* isn’t a conundrum — it’s a misanthropical 
question. Why cannot I join you? [Retires up centre. 

Dap, {who is sitting with Sfabkeio^ to the annoyance of 
Nicemis who is crying alone). I’m sure I don’t know. We do 
not want you. Don’t distress yburself on our account — we 
are getting on very comfortablj^-aren’t we, Sparkeion ? 

Spar, We are so happy that we don’t miss the lobster or the 
claret. What are lobster and claret compared with the society 
of those we love ? ^^Enihraeing Daphne. 

Dap. Why, Nicemis, love, you are eating nothing. Aren’t 
you hapijy, dear V 

Nice, (spiief idly). You Sixo quite welcome to my share of 
everything. T intend to console myself with the society of my 
manager. [Take^ Thespis’ arm affectionately. 

Thes. Here I say — this won’t do, you know — I can’t allow it 
— at least before my company — besides, you are half married 
to Sparkeion, Sparkeion, here’s your half-wife impairing my 
influence before my company. Don’t you know the story of the 
gentleman who undermined his influence by associating with 
his inferiors V 

All. Yes, yes, — we know it. 

Prep, {furiously). I do not know it ! It’s ever thus ! 

Doomed to disappointment from ray earliest years 

[Stopidas endeavours to console him. 

Thes, There -that’s enough, Preposteros — you shall hear it. 


•Sung. — Tiii'isris. 

1 once knew a chap who diaoharged n function 
On the North South Ii^at West Diddlesex junction, 

He was conspicuo^/« exceeding, 

For his affable ways and bis easy breeding. 

Although a Chairman of Directors, 

He was hand in glove with tlic ticket ii^pectors, 

He tipped the guards with bran-new fivers, 

And sa^ little songs' to the engine drivers. 

’Twas told to me with great ieompimetion, 

By one who had discharged with unction, 

A Chairman of Directors foncUon, 

On the North South East West Diddlesex junction. 
Fol diddle, loldlddle^ Ibl lol lay. 

Each Christmas Day he gave each stoker 
A silver shovel and a golden poker, 

He*d button-hole flowers for the tUket sorters, 

And rich Bath-buns for the outside porters. 
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He'd mount the clerks oti liis first-class hunters, 

And he built little villas for the road-^de shifnters, 

And if any were fond of pigeon shooting. 

He'd ask them dawn to his place at Tcoting. 

*Twa3 told to me, etc. *’ 

In course of time there ^read a rumour 
That he did all this from a^sehse of humour, 

So instead of signalling and stoking, 

They gave themselves up to a coarse of joking. 

Whenever they l^neMr that he was riding. 

They shunted hfs train on lonely siding, 

Or stopped all night in the middle of a tunnel, 

On the plea that the boiler was a-coming through the funnel. 
'Twas told to me, etc. 

If he wished to go to Perth or Stirling, 

His train through several counties whirling. 

Would set him down in a fit of larking. 

At four a.]u. in the wilds of Barking. 

This pleased his whim and seemed to strike it. 

But tne general Public did not like it, 

The receipts fell, after a few repeatings, 

And he got it hot at the annual meetings, 

'Twas told to me, etc. 

He followed out his whim with vigour. 

The shares went down to a nominal figure. 

These are the sad results proceeding 
From his affable ways and his easy breeding ! 

The line, with its rails and guards and i>celcrs, 

Was sold for a song to marine store dealers, 

'ITie shareholders are all in the work'us, 

And he sells pipe-lighis in the Regent Circus. 

'Twas told to me with much compunction. 

By one who had discharged with unction 
A Chairman of Director's function. 

On the North South East West Diddlesex junction, 

Fol diddle lol diddle lol lol lay ! 

\AfUT song. 


Thes. It’s very hard. As a man I am naturally of an easy 
disposition. As a manager, 1 am compelled to hold myself 
aloof, that my influence may not be deteriorated. As a man, I 
am* inclined to fraternize with the pauper — as a manager I am 
compelled to walk about like this ; Don’t know yah I Don’t 
know yah ! Don’t know yah ! 

[^Strides haughtily about the stage. Jupitkr, Mars 
and Apollo, in full Olympian costume appear on 
the three broken columns. Thespians scream. 
Jupiter, Mars and Apollo (in recit.). Presumptuous mortal I 
Thes^ (same husiness). Don’t know yah ! Don’t know yah I 
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i/tip* Mar^ Ifnd Apollo (seatecl on three hrohen pillars, still in 
recit.). Preuuinptuous mortal ! 

Thes. I do not kncyv you, 1 do not know you. 

Jup., Mara and Apollo {standing on ground, recit.) Pre- 
sumptuous mortal ! ^ 

7%es. {recit,). Eemove this person. 

[Stop, and Prep, sdze Apoll. and Mars. 

Jup. {speaking). Stop, you evidently donH know me. Allow 
me to offer you my card. • [Throws flash paper. 

Thes. All yes, it’s very pretty, but%re don’t want any at 
l)rcsent. When we do our Christmas piece I’ll let yon know. 
(Changing his rnanner.) Look here, you know, this is a 
private party and we haven’t the pleasure of your acquaintance. 
There are a good many other mountains about, if you must have 
a mountain all to yourself. Don’t make mo lot myself down 
before my company. {Resuming.) Don’t know yah 1 Don’t 
know yah ! 

Jup. 1 am Jupiter, the King of the Gods. This is Apollo. 
This is Mars. [All kneel to them except Thespis. 

Thes. Oh ! then as I’m a respectable man, and rather par- 
ticular about the company 1 keep, I think I’ll go. 

Jup. No — no — stop a bit. We want to consult you on a 
matter of great importance. There ! Now we are alone. Who 
are you ? 

Thes, lam Thesias of the Thessalian Theatres. 

Jup. The very man wc want. Now as a judge of wloit the 
public likes, are you impressed with my apt>earaiice as the 
father of the gods V 

Thes. Well to be candid with you, 1 am not. In fact I’m 
disappointed. 

Jup. Disappointed? 

Thes. Yes, you see you’re so much out of repair. No, you 
don’t come up to my idea of the part. Bless you, I’ve played 
you often. 

Jup. You have ! 

Thes. To be sure I have. , 

Jup. And how have you dressed the part? 

Thes. Pine commanding party in the prime of life. Thunder- 
bolt — full beard — dignided manner — A good deal of this sort 
of thing “ Don’t know yah ! Don’t know yah ! don’t know 
yah ! ” [Imitating, crosses L. 

Jup. {much affected). I — I’m very much obliged to you. It’s 
very gow of you. I — I — 1 used to be like that. I can’t tell 
you how much I feel it. And do you find I’m an impressive 
character to play ? 
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Thes. .Well no, I can’t say you are. In fact we don’t use you 
much out of burlesque. 

Jup* Burlesque ! [Offended^ waJhs up, 

Tkes. Yes, irg a painful subject, drop it/ drop it. The fact is, 
you are not the gods you were — ^you’re behind your age. 

Jup, Well, but what are wo to do ? We feel that we ought 
to do something, but . we don’t kfiow what. 

Thes, Why don’t you all go down to Earth, incog., mingle 
with the world, hear andi see what people think of you, and 
judge for yourselves as'to the best means to take to restore your 
influence? 

Jup. Ah. but .what’s to become of Olympus in the mean- 
time? 

Thes, Lor bless you, don’t distress yourself about that. Tve 
a very good company, used to take long parts on the shortest 
notice. Invest us with your powers and we’ll fill your places 
till you leturn. 

Jup, (aside). The offer is tempting. But suppose you fail ? 

2V<cs. Fail ! Oh, we never fail in our profession. We’ve 
nothing but great successes ! 

Jup, Then it’s a Imrgain ? 

2%e8, It’s a bargain. iTkey shake hands on it 

Jup, And that you may not be entirely without assistance, 
we will leave you Mercui-y, and whenever you find yourself in 
a difilculty you can consult him. 


PJnter Mebccthy {trap c.) 

QUARTK'n'K. 

Jup, So that’s arranged'-you take my place, my boy, 
While we make trial of a new existence. 

At length I shall bo able to enjoy 
The pleasures 1 have envied from a distance. 

Mer, Compelled upon Olympus here to stop, 

While other gods go down to play the hero, 
Don’t be surprised if on this mountfdn top 
You find your Mercury is down at aero 1 

Ap, To eaithr away to join in mortal acts, 

And gather fresh materials to wziui on, 
Investi^te more closely several fiicts,' 

That I for centuries have thrown some light on I 

Dian, I, as the modest moon with crescent bow, 

. Have always shown a light to nightly scandal, 

I must say 1 should like to go below, 

. . And find out if the game is worth the candle I 
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Enter^all the Thespians, summoned hy Mercury. 

Mer. Here come your people I 
Thfis. People better now ! • 

AlR.—’&lESPlS. 

While mighty Jbve.goes down below 
With all the other deities, 

1 fill his place and wear his do,” 

The very part for mcfili^s. 

To mother earth to make a track, 

They all arc spurred and booted, too, 

And you will fill, till they come back. 

The parts you best are suited to. 

Chorm. Here's a pretty talc for future Iliads .aud Odyssios, 

Mortals arc about to personate the gods and goddesses. 
Now to set the world in order, we will work lu unity, 
Jupiter's perplexity is Thespis's opjiortnnity. 

SoLO.-'-SPARItKION. 


sway, 

1 make tlie goddess fiy. 

'Tis mine the task to wake the world, 

111 slumber curled, in slumber curled, 
lly me her charms are all unfurled, 

The god of day am T ! 

f 'hnnin. The god of day, the god of day. 

That part shall our Sparkeion plav. 
ifalhal&c. 

The rarest funland rarest fare, 

That ever fell to mortal share ! 

Ha! ha! ^c. 

Solo.— Nicbmis 

1 am the moon, the lamp of night. 

I show a light — I show a light. 

With radiant sheen I put to flight 
The shadows of tbo sky. 

By my fkir rays, as you’re aware, 

Gay lovers swear— gay lovers swear. 

While greybeards sleep Way their care, 

The lamp of night am 1 ! 

Chorus, The lamp of night— the lamp of night, 

Nicemis plays, to her delight. 

Ha ! ha f ha { ha ! 

The rarest fun and rarest fare, 

That ever fell to mortal share. 

Hal hat ha! hal 


Phmbus am I, with golden ray, 
The god of day, the god of day. 
When shadowy night has held her 
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Solo. — ^T ikiDON. 

Mighty old Mars, the God of War, ‘ 

I’m destined for — ^I’m destined for — 

A terribly famous conqueror^ * 

With sword upon his thigh. 

When armies meet eager shout. 

And warlike rout, and warlike rout, 

You’ll find me there Vithout a doubt. 

The God of War am I ! 

Chorus. The jlod of War, the God of War. 

0.cat Timidon is destined for ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

The rarest fun and rarest fare, 

That ever fell to mortal share. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ike. 


Solo. — Dapunk. 

When, as the fruit of warlike deeds. 

The soldier bleeds, the soldier bleeds. 

Calliope crowns heroic deeds, 
with immortality. 

From mere oblivion 1 reclaim 

The soldier’s name, the soldier’s name. 

And write it on the roll of fame. 

The muse of fame am I ! 

Cfiorus. The muse of fame, the muse of fame, 

Calliope is Daphne's name, 

11a 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! 

'i'ho rarest fun and rarest fare, 

That ever fell to mortal share ! 

11a ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Tutti. Hero’s a pretty talc ! 

Enter procession of old Gods, they come down very much 
astonished at dll they see, then passing hy, ascend the 
pkdform that leads to the descent at the hack. 

Gods (Jup., Dia., and Apollo) in comer are together. 

We will go, 

Down below, 

Revels rare. 

We will share. 

Ha! ha! ha! 

With a gay 

% Holiday, 

All nnknowu, 

And alone. 

Ha! ha! ha! 


Tutti. Here’s a pretty tale ! 

\^The Gods, including those who have lately entered in 
procession, group themselves on rising ground at 
hack: The Thespians (jeneding) hid them farewell. 
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ACT II.’ 

d 

Scene. — Th^ same scene as iihAct mth the eocception that in 
place of the ruins that filled the foreground of the siage^ the 
interior of a magnificent temple is seen, showing the hack'- 
ground of the scene of Act Ihwugh the columns of the 
portico at the hack. High throne l.u.b. Low scats 
below it. 

All the suhstitue gods and goddesses (that is to say, Thespians) 
are discovered grouped in picturesque attitudes odmd the 
stage, eating, drinking, and smoking, and singing the 
following verses : — 


CUORUS. 

Of all symposia, 

The best by half, 

Upon Olympus, here, await us, 

We eat Ambrosia, 

And nectar quaff — 

It cheers but don't inebriate us. 

We know the fallacies 
Of human food, 

So please to pass Olympian rosy. 

We built up^ palaces, 

Where ruins stood, 

And find them much more snug and cosy. 

Solo — Si i.li mon . 

To work and think, my dear. 

Up here, would be, 

The height of conscientious folly, 

So cat and drink, my dear, 

1 like to see, 

Young people gay— young people jolly. 

Olympian food, my love, 

I'll lay long odds. 

Will please your lips — those rosy portals, 

What is the good, my love 
Of being gods. 

If we must work like common mortals ? 

Chorus. Of all symposia, iSce. 

\Exeunt all hut Nicemis, who is dressed as Diana, and 
Pbetteia, who is dressed as Venub. They take 
Silltmon’m arm and bring him down. 
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Sillimon. Bless their little heatts, 1 can refuse them nothing. 
As the Olympian stage-manager I ought to he stribt with them 
and make them do their duty, but I can't. Bless their little 
hearts, when 1 see the pretty little craft come sailing up me 
with a wheedling smile on their pretty little figure-heads, I 
can’t turn my back on ’em. I’lh all bow, though I’m sure I try 
to be stern I • 

Frett. You certainly are a dear old thing. 

Sill, She says I’m a dear* old thing I Deputy V6nus says I’m 
a dear old thing I * 

Nice. It’s her afiectionate habit to describe everybody in those 
terms. 1 am more particular, but still even I am bound to 
admit that you are certainly a very dear old thing. 

SUL Deputy Venus says I’m a dear old thing, and deputy 
Diana, who is much more particular, endorses it ! Who could 
be severe with such deputy divinities ? 

Frett, Do you know, I’m going to ask 3 »^oii a favour. 

SUL Venus is going to ask me a favour ! 

Ff^tL You see, I am Venus. 

SUL No one who saw your face would doubt it. 

Nice, (aettle). No one who knew her charactei' would. 

Frett. Well Venus, you know, is married to Mars. 

Sill. To Vulcan, my dear, to Vulcan. The exact connubial 
relation of the different gods and goddesses is a point on which 
we must be extremely particular. 

Frett. I beg your pardon — ^Venus is married to Mars, 

Nice. If she isn’t married to Mars, she ought to be. 

Sill. Then that decides it — call it married to Mars. 

Frett, Married to Vulcan or married to Mars, what does it 
signify? 

Sill. My dear, it’s a matter on which I have no ^)ersonal 
feeling whatever. 

Frett. So that she is married to some one ! 

Sill. Exactly ! so that she is married to some one. Call it 
married to Mars. 

Frett, Now here’s my difficulty. Presumptios takes the 
place of Mars, and Presumptios is my father ! 

Sill. Then why obiect to Vulcan? 

^ Frett. Because Vulcan is my grandfather I 

SUL But, my dear, what an objection! You are playing a 
part till the real' gods return. That’s all ! Whether you are 
supposed to be married to your father — or your grandfather, 
what does it matter? This passion for realism is the curse of 
the stage! 

That’s all very well, but I can’t throw myself into a 
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part that has^ already lasted a" twelveitionth, when I have to 
make love to my father. It interferes with my conception of 
the characters. It stalls the part. 

Sil\ Well, well, III see what can be Hone. (Exit Pretteia 
L. u.B.) That’s always the way with beginners, they’ve no 
imaginative power. A true artm ought to be superior to such 
considerations. (Nigemis corPes down r.) Well, Kicemis—I 
should say Diana — what’s wrong with you ? Don’t you like 
your part? ^ * 

Oh, immensely ! It’s great fuSt 

Sill. Don’t you find it lonely out by yourself all night ? 

Nice, Oh, but I’m not alone all night ! 

SUL But — I don’t want to ask any injudicious questions — 
but who accompanies you ? 

Nice. Who ? why Sparkeion, of course. 

Sill. Sparkeion? Well, but Sparkeion is Phoebus Apollo. 
(Enter Sparkeion) He’s the Sun, you know. 

Nke. Of course he is ; I should catch my death of cold, in the 
night air, if he didn’t accompany me. 

Sp. My dear Sillimon, it would never do for a young lady to 
be out alone all night. It wouldn’t be respectable. 

Sill. There’s a good deal of truth in that. But still — the 
Sun— -at night — I don’t like the idea. The original Diana 
always went out alone. 

Nice. I hope the original Diana is no rule for me. After all, 
what does it matter ? 

Sill. To be sure — what does it matter ? 

Sp. The sun at night, or in the daytime I 

Sill. So that he shines. That’s all that’s necessary. (Exit 
Nigemis b.u.e.) But poor Daphne, what will she say to this? 

Sp. Oh, Daphne can consde herself ; young ladies soon get 
over this sort of thing. Did you never hear of the young lady 
who was engaged to Cousin Bobin ? 

SUL Never. 

Sp, Then I’ll sing it to you, 

SoNo— S pabksiok. 

Little mud of Arcadee 
Sat on Cousin Bobin's knee, 

Thoughtin fonn and face and limb, 

Nobody could rival him. 

He was'brave and she was fair. 

Truth, they made a prej^ty pair. 

Happy little maiden^ she-— 

Happy maid of Arcades I 
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Moments fled moments will 
Happily enough^ until, « 

After, say, a inontli or two, 

Robin §id as Robins do. r 
Weary of his lover’s piny, 

•lilted her and went away. 

Wretched littll maiden, she— 

Wretched maid Arcadce ! 

To her little home she crept. 

There she sat her down and wept, 

Maideir 'vfept as maidens will — 

(xrew BO thin and pale — until 
Cousin Richard came to woo ! 

Then again the roses grew ! 

Happy little maiden, she — 

Happy maid of Arctulee ! 

Sparkeion. 

Sill. Well, Mercury, my boy, you’ve had a year’s experience 
of us here. How do we do it ? I think we’re rather an improve- 
ment on the original gods— -don’t you V 

Mer. Well, you see, there’s a good deal to be said on botli 
sides of the question; you are certainly younger than the 
original gods, and, therefore, more active. On the other hand, 
they are certainly older than you, and have, therefore, more 
experience. On tlio whole I prefer you, because your mistakes 
amuse me. 

Song . — Mercur y. 

Olympus is now in a terrible muddle. 

The deputy deities all are at fault ; 

They splutter and splash like a pi^ in a puddle. 

And dickens a one of 'em’s earning his salt. 

For Thespis as Jove is a terrible blunder, 

Too nervous and timid — too easy and weak— • 

Whenever he’s called on to lighten or thunder, 

The thought of it keeps him awake for a week ! 

Then mighty Mars hasn't the pluck of a parrot, 

When left in the dark he will quiver and quail ; 

And Vulcan has arms that would snap like a carrot, 

Before he could drive in a tenpenny nail ! 

Then Venus’s freckles are very repelling* 

And Venus should not have a squint in her eyes ; 

The learned Minerva is weak in her spelling, 

And scatters her h’s all over the skies. 

Then Pinto, in kindbearted tenderness erring, 

Can’t make up his mind to let anyone die— 

The Times has a paragraph ever recurring, 

** Remarkable instance of longevity.’* 

On some it has come as a serious onus, 

To others it’s quite an advantage — in short, 

While ev’ry Life Office declares a big bonus. 

The poor undertakers are all in tho court! 




Thou Cupid, the r%ijCAl,*forgcttiDg hJs trade is 
Td make men aud women impartially smart, 

Will only shoot at pretty yoimg ladies^ 

And neven takes aim at a bacl^plor's heart. 

• The resalts of this freak — or whatever you terra it -- 
Should coyer the wicked young scamp with disgrace, 

While ev’ry young man it as shy as a hermit, 

Toung ladies are pof<f)ing all over the place ! 

This wouldn’t much matter — ^for bashful and shy men, 

When skilfully handled, are cortain.to fall, 

But, alas ! that determined yoifng^ bachelor Hymen 
Refuses to wed anybody at all I 
He swears that Ix>ve’B flame is the vilest of arsons, 

And looks upon marriage as quite a mistake ; 

Now, what in the world’s to become of the parsons, 

Aud what of the artist who sugars the cake ? 

In short, you will see from the facts that I’m showing. 

The state of the case is exceedingly sad ; 

If Thespis’s i^ople go on as they’re going, 

Olympus will certainly go to the bad ! 

From Jupiter downwards there isn’t a dab in it. 

All of ’em ^ibble and shuffle and shirk ; 

A premier in Downing Street, forming a Cabinet, 

Couldn’t find people less fit for their work ! 

Enter Thespis, l.u.e, 

Thes, Sillimon, you can retire. 

Sill. Sir, I— 

2%es, Don’t pretend you can’t when I say you can. I’ve seen 
you do it — go 1 (Exit Sillimon "bowing extravagantly^ Thespis 
imitates him,) Well, Mercury, I’ve T^en in power one year 
to-day. 

Mer, One year to-day. How do you like ruling the 
world ? 

Thes, Like it! Why it's as straightforward as possible. 
Why there hasn’t been a hitch of any kind since we came up 
here. Lor I The airs you gods and goddesses give yourselves 
are perfectly siokening. Why it’s mere child’s play I 

Mer, Very simple, isn’t it ? 

Thee, Simple ? Why 1 could do it on my head ? 

Mer, Ah — I daresay you will do it on your head very* 
soon. 

Thee. What do you mean by that^ Mercury ? 

Mer. I mean that when you’ve turned the world quite topsy- 
turvey you won’t know whether you’re standing on your nead 
or your heels, 

Thes. Well, but, Mercury, it’s all right at present 

. 2 B 
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Mer. Oh yes— as far as wo know, • 

Thes, Well, but, you know, we know as mucli as anybody 
knows ; you know, I believe, that, the world’s still going on. 

Me7\ Yes — as far as we can judge — ^much as usual. 

Thes, Well, then, give the Father of the Drama his due, 
Mercury. Don’t be envious of the father of the Drama. 

Thes. Well, but you see you l^ve so much to accident. 

Me7\ Well, Mercury, if I do, it’s my principle. , I am an easy 
man, and I like to make^ things as pleasant as possible. What 
did I do the day we took office ? Why I called the company 
together and I said to them : “ Here we are, you know, gods and 
goddesses, no mistake about it, the real thing. Well, we have 
certain duties to discharge, let’s discharge them intelligently. 
Don’t let us be hamper^ by routine and red tape and pre- 
cedent, let’s set the original gods an example, and put a liberal 
interpretation on our duties. If it. occurs to any one to try 
an experiment in his own department, let him try it, if he fails 
there’s no harm done, if he succeeds it is a distinct gain to 
society. Take it easy,” I said, ** and at the same time, make 
experiments. Don’t hurry your work, do it slowly, and do it well.” 
And here we are after a twelvemonth, and not a single complaint 
or a single petition has reached me. 

Mer. No — not yet. 

Thes. What do you mean by ** no, not yet ” ? 

Mer. Well, you see, you don’t understand these things. All 
the petitions that are addressed by men to Jupiter pass through 
iny hands, and it’s my duty to collect them and present them 
once a year. 

Tfies, Oh, only once a year ? • 

Mer. Only once a year. 

Thes. And the year is up—? 

M€7\ To-day. 

Thes. Oh, t&en I suppose there are soine complaints 9 

Mer, Yes, there are some. 

Thes. (disturbed). Oh. Perhaps there are a good many 9 

Mer. There are a good many. 

Thes, Oh. Perhaps there are a thundering lot ? 

Mer. There are a mundering lot. 

Thes. (very much disturbed). Oh I 

Mer. You see you’ve, been taking it so very easy.^and so* 
have most of your company. 

Thes. Oh, who has been taking it easy ? 

Mer. Well, all except those who have been trying e&peri^* 
ments. • 

Thes, Weil but I suppose the experimeniit ars' k^nlous ?* 
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Mer. Yes ; {.hey a^e ingenious, but oii tlic wliole ill-jiulgcd. 
But it’s time to go and summon your court. 

jT/ws. What for ? «s • 

Jlfer. To hear the complaints. In five minutes they will be 
here. » [JKsciY. 

Thes, {very uneasy), I do|)’t know how it is, but there is 
something in that young man's manner that suggests that the 
Father of the Gods has been taking it too easy. Perhaps it 
would have been better if I hadn't giVeu my company so much 
scoi-^e. I wonder what they’ve been doing. I think I will 
curtail their discretion, though none of them appear to have 
much of the article. It seems a pity to depnve ’em of what little 
they have. 

Enter Daphne, weeping, 

Thes, Now then, Daiihne, what’s the matter with you ? 

Daphne. Well, you know how disgracefully Sparkeion 

Thes, {correcting her), Apollo 

Daphne, Apollo, then — has treated me. He promised to 
marry me years ago, and now he's married to Nicemis. 

Thes, Now look here. I can’t go into that. You’re in 
Olympus now and must behave accordingly. ]>rop your 
Daphne— assume your Calliope. 

Dap, Quite so. Tliat’s it I [Mysteriously, 

Thes. Oh — that is it ? [Puzzl^L 

Day, That is it, Thespis. I am Calliope, the Muse of Fame. 
Very good. This morning I was in the Olympian library, and 
I took down the only book there. Here it is. 

Thes. {taking it). Lempridre’s Classical Dictionary. The 
Olympian Peerage. 

Dap. Open it at Apollo. 

Thes, {opens U). It is done. 

Dap. B^d. 

Thes, ** Apollo was several times married, among others to 
[ Issa, Bolina, Coronis, Chymeno, Cyrene, Chione, Acacallis, and 
Calliope.” 

Dap, And Calliope. 

Thes, {musing). Ha ! I didn’t know he was married to 
them. 

Dap, {severely). Sir ! This is the Family Edition. 

Thes, Quite so. 

Dap^ You Couldn’t exp^t a lady to read smy other ? 

Thes, On no consideration. in the original versioo-i— 

Dap, I go by the Family Editum. 

Thes. Then by the Family EcBtion, A]^ilo is your husband. 
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Enter Niobmis and Sparkbion. 

Nice, Apollo your liusbaud ? He is my husband. 

Daj). I beg your pardon. He is my hittSband. 

Nice. Apollo is Sparkciou, and he’s married to me. 

Dap, Bparkeion is Apollo, a(id he’s married to me. 

Nice. He’s my husband. « 

Dap. He’s your brother. 

Thes. Look here, Apollo, whose huslmnd are you? Don’t 
let’s have any row abouri; it ; whose husband are you ? 

Sp. Upon my honour 1 don’t know. I’m in a very delicate 
position, but I’ll fall in with any arrangcunent Thespis may 
propose. 

Dap. I’ve just found out that he’s my husband, and yet he 
goes out every evening with that “ thing ” ! 

Thes. Perhaps he’s trying an experiment. 

Da 2 }. I don’t like my husband to make such experiments. 
The question is, who are we all and what is our relation to each 
other. 

QUAttTKTTH. 

Sp. Yoa’ie Diana, I’m Apollo-^ 

And Calliope is she. 

Dap. He’s you’re brother. 

Nice, Tou’re another* 

He has fairly manlod me, 

Dap, By the rules of this fair spot 

I’m his wife, and you are not — 

Sp, and Dap. By the rules of this fair spot. 

She’s I 

Nice, By &is golden wedding ring, 

I’m his wife, and you’re a thing.” 

Dap., Nice, and Sp, By this golden wedding ring, 

She’s} ® “ thing.” 

All, Please will some one kindly tell us,- 

Who are our respective kin? 

{them } very jealous, 

Neither of } will give in. 

Nice. He’s my huslMnd 1 declare, 

1 espoused him properlee. 

Sp. That is true, for 1 was there, 

And 1 saw her marn* me. 

Dap, He’s you’re broUier — rm his wife, . 

If w^e go by Lempti^, 

Sp. So (die Ss, upon my life, 

Really that seems very fair. 

Niee^ You’re my hicsband and no other. 
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&p. ^ Th)t is true enough 1 swear, 

Dap. J’m his wife, and your his brother, 

If we go by Lempriere. 

A' ICC It win surely be unfair, 

To decide by l^mprirre. {cryhuf) 

Daph. f will surely be quite fair, 

To decide by jLenipiiere, 
iS^. and Thes, IIow you settle I don’t care, 

Leave it all to Lempricrc. 

(spoken) The Verdict., 

As Sparkeion is Apollo 
Up in this Olympian clime. 

Why, Kicemis, it will follow, 
lie’s her husband, for the time — 

(iniUcntrnff Daphne) 

When Sparkeion turns to morUl, 

Join once more the sons of men, 
lie may take you to his portal 

(indicating NiCEMis) 
lie will be pour husband then. 

I That oh that is my decision, 

’Cording to my mental vision. 

Put an end to all colli son^ 

That oh that is my decision. 

My decision — my decision, 

• That oh that is his decision, 

His decision — ^his decision ! &c. 

Exeunt Thes., Nick., Spaek., and Daphne, Spabk with 
Daphne, Nicemis weepm<j with Thespis). 

Mysterious Music, Enter Jopiteb, Apollo, awd5 MARS,/ro»» 
helow, at the back of stage. All wear cloaks as disguise and 
all are nmsked, 

Ukcit. 

Oh rage and fury ! Oh shame and sorrow ! 

We’ll be resuming our ranks to-morrow, 

Since from Olympus wo have departed, 

We’ve been distracted and brokenhearted. 

Oh wicked Thespis ! Oh villain scurvy ; 

^ Through him Olympus is topsy turvy ! 

Compiled to silence to grin and bear it ! 

He’s caused our sorrow, and he shall share it. 

Where is the monster ! Avenge his blunders, 

He has awakened Olympian thunders. 

Ehie ^' Mercury, 

Jup, (redt). Oh Monster! 

Ap, (recit). Oh Monster ! 

Mars (redt). Oh Monster ! 

Mer> (in great terror), Please sir, what jhave I done sir ? 
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Jwp, What did we leave you behind for,? 

Mer. Please sir that’s the question I asked for when you went 
away. 

Jup, Was it not that Thespis might consult you whenever he 
was in a difficulty ? 

Mer. Well, here Pve been, ready to be consulted, chock ful of 
reliable information — running over with celestial maxims — 
advice gratis ten to four — after twelve ring the night boll in 
cases of emergency. ^ 

Jup, And hasn’t he consulted you ? 

Mer Not he — ^lie disagrees Avith me about everything. 

Jnp, He must have misunderstood me. I told him to consult 
you whenever he was in a fix. 

Me^\ Ho must have thought you said tnsult. Why when- 
ever I opened my mouth he jumps down my throat. It isn’t 
pleasant to have a fellow constantly jumping down your throat 
— especially when he always disagrees with you. It’s just the 
sort of thing I can’t digest. 

Jap, (in a rage). Send him here I’ll talk to him. 

Enter Thespis. He u much terrified, 

Jup, (recit,). Oh Monster I 

Ap, (redt,). Oh Monster ! 

Ma7'8 (recit,). Oh Monster ! 

Thespis sings in great terror, which he endeavours to cmceal, 
Jup, Well Sir, the year is up to-day. 

Ap, And a nice mess you’ve made of it. 

mars. You’ve derang^ the whole scheme of society, 

Thes, (aside.) There’s going to bo a row ! (Aloud and very 

familiaAy,) My dear boy — do assure you 

Jup, (in recit,). Be respectful 1 

Ap, (in recit.). Be respectful! 

Mars (in recit,). Be respectful ! 

I don't know what you allude to. With the exception 
of getting our scene-painter to “ run up ” this temple, because 
we found the ruins draughty, wo haven’t touched a thing. 

Jup. (in recit.). Oh story teller ! 

Ap. (in recit.). Oh story teller ! 

Mars (m recit.). Oh story teller I 

Enten ' Thespians. 

Thes. My dear fellows, you’re distressing yourselves unneces- 
sarily, The court of Olympus is about to assemble to listen to 
the complaints of the year, if any. But there are none, or next 
to none, Let the Olympians assemble I 
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Enter Thesi^ians. 

« • 

•[Thespis iake^ chair. Jup., Ap. and Maks sit helow him. 

Thes. Ladies and gentlemen. seems that it is usual for 
the gods to assemble once a y(^r to listen to mortal petitions. 
It doesn’t seem to me to be a good plan, as work is liable to 
accumulate; but as Tm particularly anxious not to interfere 
with Olympian precedent, but to allow^everything to go on as 
it has always been accustomed to go — why, we’ll say no more 
about it. {Aside.) But how shall I account for your presence ? 

Jup. Say we are gentlemen of the press, 

Thes. That all our proceedings may bo perfectly open and 
above-board I have communicated with the most influential 
members of the Athenian press, and I beg to introduce to your 
notice three of its most distinguished members. They bear 
marks emblematic of the anonymous character of modern 
journalism. (Business of introduction. Thespis very uneasy.) 
Now then, if you’re all ready we will begin. 

Mer. {Mngs tremendous bundles of petitions). Here is the 
agenda. 

Ths. What’s that. The petitions ? 

Me%\ Some of them. (Opens one and reads.) Ah, I thought 
thero’d be a row about it. 

Thes. Why, what’s wrong now ? 

Mer. Why, it’s been a foggy Friday in November for the last 
six months and the Athenians are tired of it. 

Thes. There’s no pleasing some people. This craving for 
perpetual change is the curse of the country. Friday’s a very 
nice day. 

Mer. So it is, but a Friday six months long!— it gets 
monotonous. 

Jup., Ap. amd Mars (in redt. rising^ It’s perfectly ridiculous. 

Thes. (calling th&m). It shall be arranged. Cymon ! 

Cymon (as l\me with the usual attribute^. Sir I 

Thes. (introducing him to Three Oods). Allow me — Father 
Time — rather young at present but even Time must have a 
beginning. In course of Time, Time will grow older. Now 
then, Father Time, what’s this about a wet Friday in, November 
for the last six months ? 

Cym. Well, the fact isj I’ve been trying an experiment. 
Seven days in the week is an awkward number. It can’t be 
halved. Two’s into seven won’t go. 

Thes. (tries ii on his fingers). Quite so— quite so. 

Vym. So I abolished Saturday. 
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Jup., Ap, and Mars, Oh but , , [lUsing, 

Thes, Do be quiet. He’s a very intelligent young man and 
knows what he is about. So you abolighed Saturday. And 
how did you find it answer ? 

Cym, Admirably. ' c 

Thes, You hear r He found it answer admirably. 

Cym, Yes, only Sunday refused to take its place. 

Sunday refused to take its place ? 

Cym, Sunday comes dfter Saturday — Simday won’t go on 
duty after Friday, Sunday’s principles are very strict. That’s 
where my experiment sticks. 

Thes, Well, but why November? come, why November? 

Cym, December can’t begin till November has finished. 
November can’t finish because he’s abolished Saturday. There 
again my experiment sticks. 

Thea, Well, but why wet? Come now, why wet? 

Cym, Ah, that is your fault. You turned on the rain six 
months ago, and you forgot to turn it off again. • 

Jup,, Mars and Ap, {rising — recitaiiv^. Oh this is 

monstrous! 

All, Order, order. 

Thes, Gentlemen, pray be seated. (Totheothars,) The liberty 
of the press, one can^t help it. (2b the three gods,) It is easily 
settled. Athens has had a wet Friday in November for the 
last six months. Let them have a blazing Tuesday in July for 
the next twelve. 

Jup,, Mars and Ap, But 

AIL Order, order. 

Thes, Now then, the next article. 

Mer, Here’s a ixitition from the Peace Society. They com- 
})]ain that there are no more battles. 

Mars (springing up). What ! 

Thes, Quiet there ! Good dog — soho ; Timidon ! 

Tim (os Mabs). Here. 

Thes, What's this about there being no battles ? 

Tim, I’ve abolished battles ; it’s an experiment. 

Mara (springing up). Oh come, 1 say 

'Thes, Quiet then! (7b Tm.) Abolished battles ? 

Tim, Yes, you told us on taking office to remember two 
things, to try experiments and to take it easy. 1 found I couldn’t 
take it easy while there are any battles to attend to, so 1 tried 
the experiment and abolished Imttles. And then I took it easy. 
The Peace Society ought to be very much obliged to me. 

Thes, Obliged to you ! Why, confound it ! since battles have 
been abolishw war is universal. 
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Tim. War universal ? * 

Tht%. To bA sure *it is ! Now that nations can't fight, no 
two of *em are on speaking terms. The dread of fighting was 
the only thing that kept them civil to each other. Let battles 
be restored and peace reign suprjgmc. 

Mar. {roads). Here’s a petition from the associated wine 
merchants of Ikfytilenc. ‘ * 

Thes. Well, what’s wrong with the associated wine merchants 
of Mytilcne ? Are there no grapes tbisijrear *? 

Mer. Plenty of grapes ; more than usual. 

Thes. {to the gods). You ol)serve, there is no deception; 
there are more than usual. 

Mer. There are plenty of grajies, only they are full of ginger 
beer. 

Three Gods. Oh, come I say. 

[Rising^ they are put down hy Thespis. 

Thes. Eh ? what. {Much alarmed.) I3acchus V 

Tips, {as Bacchus). Here ! 

Thes. There seems to be something unusual with the grai)es 
of Mytilene ; they only grow ginger beer. 

Tips. And a very good thing too. 

Thes. It’s very nice in it’s way, but it is not what one looks 
for from grapes. 

Tips. Beloved master, a week before we came up here, you 
insisted on my taking the pledge. By so doing you rescued 
me from my otherwise inevitable misery. I cannot express my 
thanks. Embrace me ! [Attempts to embrace him. 

Thes. Get out, don’t be a fool. Look here, you know you’re 
the god of wine. 

Tips. 1 am. 

Thes. {very angry.) Well, do yon consider it consistent with 
your duty as the god of wine to make the gra^xss yield nothing 
but ginger beer? 

Tips. Do you consider it consistent with my duty as a total 
abstainer, to grow anything stronger than ginger beer ? 

Thes. But your duty as the god of wine 

^ Tips. In every respect in which my duty as the god of 
wine can be discharged consistently with my duty as a total 
abstainer, I will discharge it. But wheji the functions clash, 
everything must give way to the pleilge. My preserver I 

[Attempts to mihrace him. 

Thes. Don’t be a confounded fool I This can be arranged. 
We can’t give over the wine this year, but at least we can 
improve the ginger beer. Let all the ginger beer be extracted 
from it immediately. 
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Jftp., Mar^,j Ap, (aaiifc), \Vc can't stand this, 

We can’t stand thitf, • 

It*s much too strong, 

•- We can’t stand this. 

It would be wrong, ‘ 

Extremely wrong, 

If we stood this, 

1£ w^stand this, 

If we stand this, 

AVc can't stand this. 

Dap*, Spark,, Rice, Gm^ak Jove, this interference. 

Is more than wo can stand ; 

Of them make a clearance, 

With your majestic hand. 

./ore. This cool audacity, it boats us hollow 

(reniovivff wa;fk) I’m Jupiter ! 

M(tr«, I’m Mars ! 

Ap, I’m Apollo 

Enter Diana and all the other gods and goddesses. 

All, {kneeling with their foreheads on the ground), 

Jupiter, llllars and Apollo, 

Ilave quitted the dwellings of men ; 

The other gods quickly will follow, 

And what will become of us then. 

Oh, pardon us, Jove and Apollo, 

Pardon us, Jupiter, Mars ; 

01^ see us in miseipr wallow, 

Cursing our terrible stars. 

Enter other gods, 

•ChOF.US ANJ> BA1.I.ET. 

.1// the Thespians, Let us remain, we beg of you pleadingly ! 
Three Gods, 

Dies, 

Gods, 

Thes. 

Gods, 

Thes, 

Gods, 


Jupiter, 


All, 


I^t them remain, they beg of us pleadingly 
Life on Olympus suits us exceedingly. 

Life on Olympus suitifthem exceedingly. 
Let us remain, we pray in humility ! 

T-.et ’em remain, they praj' in humility. 

If we have shown some little ability. 

If they have shown some little ability* 

Let us remain, etc. 

Enough, your reign is ended ; 

Upon this sacred hill 
Let him be apprehended, 

And learn our awful will. 

Away to earth, contemptible comedians. 

And hear our curse, before we set you free ; 
You shall all be eminent tragedians. 

Whom no one ever goes to see ! 

We go to earth, contemptible comedians, 
yTe bear bis curse before he sets us free, 
We shall all be eminent tragedians, 

Whom no one ever ever goes to see ! 
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Whom no one — 

W’hom no one — 
Whom no one — 

Ever, ever goes to sec. 


[^The Thespians are driven away hy the yods^ who group 
themselves in attitudes of trimnplh. 

Thes, Now, here you see the arrant folly 

(Jf doing your best to make things jolly. 

I’ve ruled* the world like a cjunp in his senses, 

Observe the terrible conseqitciSlos. 

Groat Jupiter, whom nothing pleases, 

Splutters and swears, oiid kicks up breezes, 

And sends us home in a mood avengin’, 

In double quick time, like a railroad engine. 

And this he docs without compunction, 
llecfliisc 1 have discharged with unction 
A highly complicated function, 

Complying with his own injunction. 

Fol, lol, lay. 

i'hofini. All this he docs, etc. 

[The gods drive the Thespians away. Ihe Thespians pre- 
pare to descend the mountain as the curtain falls. 









